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Successful  in  getting  support  from  retailers 
because  it  gets  response  from  consumers- 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan 


Sales  at  the  factory  grow  today 
as  plans  are  based  on  conditions 
at  the  retail  level.  With  little  per¬ 
sonal  selling  by  retailers,  the 
critical  phase  of  sales  work  has 
moved  beyond  the  store  and 
into  the  home. 

Today’s  advertising  job  is  to 
sell  the  consumer  before  she  goes 
to  the  store.  Advertising  which 
is  run  to  influence  the  retailer  im¬ 
presses  him  only  when  it  im¬ 
presses  his  customers. 

To  get  retailers  to  take  on  your 
line— and  to  keep  it  in  the  face 
of  comi>etitive  claims  for  his 
space  and  time — your  advertising 
must  be  used  to  build  a  consumer 
franchise  that  will  produce  for 
your  brand  an  important  share 


of  the  day-in,  day-out  buying  of 
consumers. 

From  first-hand  experience  in 
working  with  manufacturers  and 
retailers  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  developed  a  sound  procedure 
that  successfully  builds  sales 
volume  and  a  strong  brand 
position. 

It  will  enable  you  to  turn  to 
your  advantage  the  trend  to 
fewer  brands  per  product  class 
per  store  and  the  increasing  re¬ 
liance  on  self  service  in  retailing. 

It  starts  with  the  retailer’s 
own  need  for  higher  volume  and 
faster  turnover.  And,  because  it 
does,  it  gets  his  active  support. 
You  can  use  this  consumer- 
franchise  plan  to  secure  larger 


orders  and  better  store  display. 
With  it  your  staff  can  sell  more 
and  earn  more. 

Pointed  for  immediate  sales, 
it  calls  for  no  special  prices,  dis¬ 
counts  or  deals.  Successfully  used 
in  Chicago,  it  is  readily  applica¬ 
ble  in  other  markets.  It  works 
for  big  units  as  well  as  for  pack¬ 
aged  goods. 

Why  not  decide  now  to  learn 
how  you  can  put  the  plan  to 
work  for  you?  A  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  talk  to 
you.  Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THK  world's  GRBATBST  NEWSPAPER 
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SCOTT 


Even  a  highly  skilled  forward  passer  cannot  be  effective  without 
a  teammate  possessing  outstanding  ability  as  a  receiver. 

That’s  why  SCOTT  builds  an  “Extra  High-Speed”  Folder  to  match 
the  unexcelled  speed  of  the  SCOTT  “Extra  High-Speed”  Press. 

The  SCOTT  Folder  is  built  to  handle  the  thousand-a-minute  output  of 
the  SCOTT  Press,  be  it  a  four-page  tabloid  or  a  96-page  newspaper. 

What  is  more,  the  SCOTT  Folder  compensates  for  the  bulk  of  “thick” 
sections  by  allowing  for  graduated  page  trim,  producing  newspapers 
with  neat,  matching  edges. 

SCOTT  Folders  provide,  not  only  dependable,  consistent  operation 
at  high  speed,  but  a  touch  of  the  bookbinder’s  art,  for  good  measure. 


Speed,  safety  and  flexibility  characterize  this  SCOTT 
“Extra  High-Speed”  Folder,  with  the  exclusive  3  to 
2  ratio  and  patented  expansion  bands.  Four-page 
tabloid  to  a  96-page  newspaper,  plus  ready  change¬ 
over  for  collect  run;  all  are  within  its  range,  with 
speed  to  match  the  SCOTT  Press. 


The  SCOTT  “Extra  High-Speed”  Press 
Unit  is  considerate  of  floor  space,  yet  has 
man-size  room  for  access  from  gear— or 
drive-side.  Symmetry  of  design  gives  rotat¬ 
ing  parts  a  dynamic  balaqce  that  makes  for 
speed  and  minimizes  wear. 
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OVER 

990,000 

PEOPLE 

WHO  LAST  YEAR  SPENT 
OVER 

^36,000,000 

MAKE  UP 

THE  MARKET  OF 
THE 

SEVEN 

TRUSTED 

SERVANTS 


Tk« 

Perttmevlli 


Th« 

SoImii 


The 

Marion 


Tho 


Tho 


Eott  livorpool  Sloubonvillo 


Ropository 

Marhot 

Timee 

Market 

N«wt 

Markat 

Stor 

Morket 

Raviaw 

Markat 

Herold-Stor 

Market 

Timas 

Markat 

TOTALS 

FOOD  STORES 

40,456.000 

11,498,000 

5,243,000 

10,649,000 

9,461,000 

15,204,000 

5,957,000 

98.468.000 

GEN.  MERCHANDISE 

24.344,000 

8,956,000 

2,510,000 

X 

5,975,000 

5,319,000 

X 

47,104,000 

APPAREL  STORES 

17,228,000 

4,502,000 

1,694,000 

X 

2,206,000 

7,246,000 

X 

32,876,000 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

11,571,000 

3,612,000 

1,446,000 

2,414,000 

2,441,000 

3,537,000 

2,419,000 

27,440,000 

AUTO  STORES 

21,896,000 

10,133,000 

5,297,000 

9,082,000 

7,937,000 

11,887,000 

6,984,000 

73,216,000 

FILLING  STATIONS 

6,492,000 

2,453,000 

693,000 

1,887,000 

1,773,000 

1.976.000 

1,588,000 

16,862,000 

BLDG.  MAT.  &  HDW. 

13,202,000 

3,622,000 

2,470,000 

5,447,000 

2,302,000 

4,761,000 

2,734,000 

34,538,000 

EATING  &  DRINKING 

14,535,000 

4,286,000 

1,324,000 

2,955,000 

2,338,000 

4,132,000 

1,919,000 

31,489,000 

DRUG  STORES 

4,621,000 

1,667,000 

664,000 

1,472,000 

1,032,000 

1,720,000 

923,000 

12,099,000 

UNCLASSIFIED 

16,069,000 

4,875,000 

2,142,000 

14,228,000 

2,191,000 

5,899.000 

16,662,000 

62,066  000 

TOTAL 

170,414,000 

55,604,000 

23,483,000 

48,134,000 

37,656,000 

61,681,000 

39,186,000 

436,158,000 

(X  FIGURES  WITHHEID  TO  AVOID  DISCLOSURE) 
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the  canton  repository,  Conton,  Ohio 


SEVEN  TRUSTED  SERVANTS 

Roprostntod  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 
STEUBENVILLE  HERALD  STAR,  Steubenville,  Ohio 


»  THE  SALISBURY  TIMES,  Solisbury,  Md. 

Represented  by  John  W.  Cullen  Co. 

PORTSMOUTH  TIMES,  Portsmouth,  Ohio  o  THE  SALEM  NEWS,  Solom,  Ohio  •  THE  MARION  STAR,  Marion,  Ohio  •  EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW,  East  Livorpool,  Ohio 
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concerned,  in  my  editorial  corre¬ 
spondence  phoned  to  my  office  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  following 
the  introduction  of  the  resolution 
on  the  day  before,  I  left  no  doubt 
about  what  the  publishers  were 
thinking. 

H.  Galt  Braxton. 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press. 


ANPA  in  Glass  House 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  delighted 
to  see  by  the  editorial  (May  3) 
that  you  have  put  the  members 
of  ANPA  in  the  glass  house  and 
made  them  targets  for  some  pro¬ 
voked  attacks.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  ANPA  so  probably  can  speak 
out  with  good  grace.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  resented  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
organization  in  holding  closed 
membership  meetings. 

I  have  in  times  past  attended 
some  of  these  and  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  working  press 
shouldn’t  sit  in  in  a  professional 
capacity  with  the  publishers  who 
have  so  sanctimoniously  elevated 
themselves  to  the  ivory  towers,  I 
can’t  recall  it. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  times  when 
the  directors  and  some  special 
committees  have  to  meet  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  as  is  true  of  any 
organization,  but  I  can  see  little 
excuse  for  the  ANPA  members 
failing  to  practice  what  they 
preach.  I  am  glad  you  took  a 
punch  at  them,  which  was  well 
above  the  belt  incidentally. 

J.  M.  McClelland, 

Publisher, 

Longview  (Wash.)  News. 


Benefits  Denied 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial 
of  May  3,  “To  the  Publishers," 
calls  for  hearty  congratulations. 

The  “closed  door”  policy,  for 
example,  of  the  ANPA  labor  ses¬ 
sions,  excluded  many  men  who 
could  have  contributed  sound  ad¬ 
vice  to  visiting  publishers. 

Also  for  an  afternoon  session 
devoted  to  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tions  and  problems,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Teletypesetter  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  denied  admission.  Had 
he  not  already  applied  for  and 
been  refused  admission,  I  would 
gladly  have  given  him  my  badge, 
feeling  that  he  would  contribute 
far  more  technical  knowledge  and 
authoritative  answers  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  than  the  majority  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who,  even  though  their 
newspapers  may  have  Teletype- 
(Continiied  on  page  4) 
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And  there’s  a  big 
difference  in  Houston 
between  the  average 
good  paper  and  the 
champion  CHRONICLE, 


lent  wnen  incy  criticize  puoiic  urn-  upnnTTMFa- 
cials  for  operating  behind  closed 

doors.  Eugene  (Ore.)  Oregon  Daily 

I  can’t  agree  with  you,  as  I  usu-  Emerald:  “Weekend  Ready  to 
ally  do  in  your  editorial  expres-  Begin.”  ■ 

sions.  You  state  that  the  resolu-  Somerset  (Pa.)  American: 
tion  condemning  President  Tru-  “Sugar  Ray  Robinson’s  Heartiest 
man’s  seizure  of  the  steel  industry  Rooster  Is  His  Wife.” 
and  his  threat  to  seize  press  and  ■ 

radio  was  introduced  at  an  open  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 

session  on  Wednesday.  That  is  News:  “Ever  Dry  Official  Given 
true,  of  course.  The  discussion  Water  Post.”  ■ 
which  followed  was  in  open  ses-  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
sion.  Times:  “Dies  to  Run  Again.” 

There  are  reasons,  I  submit,  for  ■ 

having  executive  sessions  Thursday  New  York  Times:  “U.  N.  Bod- 
moming  when  the  business  of  the  ies  to  Get  New  Heads.” 
publishers  is  considered  and  par-  ■ 

ticularly  when  labor  or  legal  mat-  Hartford  City  (Ind.)  Ne^'s- 

ters  are  under  discussion.  I  be-  Times:  “Mary  Smith  Is  Granted 
lieve  the  executive  session  Thurs-  Divorce  With  Most  Home  Fumish- 
day  morning  was  in  deference  to  ings.”  ■ 

the  entire  program  and  not  with  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times: 
any  special  regard  to  the  resolu-  “Patrolman  Beats  Stork  Racing 
tion  which  General  Adler  intro-  Wife  to  Hospital.” 
duced  and  which  I  had  the  privil-  ■ 

ege  of  being  first  to  second.  Cer-  Anderson  (Ind.)  Daily  Bulletin: 
tainly  I  had  no  thought  of  the  “Local  Men  in  Lions  Offices.” 
press  being  denied  information  in  .  *  ♦  ♦ 

reference  to  what  was  going  on  Correction:  A  Short  Take 
and  I  thought  the  papers  of  Thurs-  published  May  3  should  have  been 
day  afternoon  and  Friday  morning  attributed  to  the  Clarksburg  ("'• 
covered  the  situation  very  well.  Va.)  Telegram  and  not  to  the 
As  far  as  my  own  paper  was  Clarksburg  News. 


Number  One  Newspaper  in  the  South's 
Number  One  Market! 


The  Chronicle  is  now  in  its  39th  consecutive 
year  of  circulation  and  advertising  domi- 
n.ance  in  Houston.  During  1951  The 
Chronicle  carried  over  12  million  lines  of 
advertising  more  than  the  second  paper, 
and  over  26  million  lines  of  advertising 
more  than  the  third  paper.  (See  Media  Records' 


for  additional  facts  about  the  No.  I 
paper  in  the  South's  No.  I  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  Office 


e  Houston  Chronicle 
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buying  ONE  paper 
— ^any  one  paper — 
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great  and  growing  Detroit  Market 
is  buying 
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of  a 

larger  and  larger  total. 

— you  are  missing  something 
if  you  miss 

The  Detroit  Times  HALF 
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continued  from  page  2 

setter  operations,  would  be  Propaganda)  Ernesto  de  la  Fe, 
stumped  by  questions  which  could  whom  I  knew  personally,  if  I 
easily  be  handled  by  an  expert  wrote  the  story.  I  said  I  had  and 
technician.  he  replied  that  de  la  Fe  didn’t 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  think  it  was  “very  nice.” 
benefit  to  the  membership,  the  1  could  see  he  was  trying  to  in- 
Teletypesetter  representative  might  timidate  me  so  I  told  him  I  didn’t 
have  learned  of  new,  and  as  yet  care  what  de  la  Fe  or  Batista 
unsolved,  publishers’  problems,  thought,  and  that  I  was  going  to 
thus  everyone  concerned  would  continue  writing  the  truth.  I  then 
have  benefited  by  an  “open  door”  asked  him  several  times  if  there 
policy.  were  any  untruths  in  the  story. 

The  problem  of  excluding  un-  To  that  he  remained  silent.  Seeing 
desirables  would  not  be  an  un-  he  was  getting  nowhere  with  me 
surmountable  task  for  ANPA  offi-  he  changed  his  tactics  and  broadly 
cials,  as  surely  the  credentials  of  a  hinted  that  I  could  have  a  gov- 
non-member  could  easily  be  ernment  “botella”  (subsidy)  if  I 
checked!  cared.  I  stopped  him  short  and 

John  L.  Nugent.  told  him  I  didn’t  want  any  favon 
Co-Publisher,  from  the  government.  That  ended 

Lincoln  (111.)  Courier.  that  aspect  of  our  discussion. 

Either  Mr.  DuBois  is  naive  or 
is  among  the  few  newsmen  who 
have  been  fooled  by  the  “subtle 
control  exercised  over  press  in 
Cuba.”  I  suggest,  Mr.  DuBois, 
that  you  have  a  better  grasp  of 
the  situation  before  you  publicly 
refute  another  newsman’s  story, 
D.  D.  Bonafede 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
(formerly  with  Havana  Herald). 


Superlative 

To  THE  Editor:  The  very  high¬ 
est  compliments  on  the  Conven¬ 
tion  number  of  April  26.  It  is  a 
superlative  piece  of  work. 

A.  L.  Higginbottom. 
University  of  Nevada, 

Reno,  Nevada. 


More  About  Cuba 

To  THE  Editor:  In  reference  IIIMBIIMailll^^ 
to  a  letter  (from  Jules  DuBois)  ^7  / 
in  the  April  1 2  issue  of  Editor  &  J  L  „„ 

Publisher,  I  would  like  to  make  *  *  * 

a  few  pertinent  observations  to  set  Years  .\go — Under  heading; 

the  record  straight.  I  am  the  “Scrupulous  Editor”— W.  J.  Lep- 
author  of  the  story  attacked.  Pert,  managing  editor  of  Hew  Or- 
My  article  was  based  on  pro-  has  resigned  from  the 

fessional  observation  and  study  of  Board  of  School  Directors  because 
the  Cuban  press  since  Batista  took  he  feels  he  may  have  to  criticize 
power,  plus  an  interview  with  the  'he  board  in  editorials  and  he 
owner  of  one  of  Havana’s  leading  would  feel  better  if  he  was  not  a 
dailies.  He  asked,  for  obvious  member  himself, 
reasons,  that  his  identity  whh  the  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  “Ti’  30  Years  Ago-NEA  Service  is 
serialization  of  Rafael 
Dr  Rnhprtn  Sabatini’s  “Scaramouche”;  McClure 

bean  detained  Z  ntili  Jy  iJ:  ^  £ 

telhgence  agents  from  speaking  on  *  .  u  au 

L.  •.  -o  K-  newspapers  to  share  the  culinary 

the  radio  so  often  that  it  is  be-  ■  e  a  m/-i  .uIw 

_ _ _  .a,  -  scxvice  of  Mary  A.  Wilson,  who 

coming  almost  monotonous  to  re-  q  Victoria’s  cook 
port  It.  On  at  least  one  occasion  was  yueen  Victorias  cook. 

•  I  *  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

he  was  taken  to  a  police  station 

far  outside  of  the  city  and  then  lo  Years  Ago— Betty  Graham, 
released  at  a  time  when  it  would  ins,  hikes  200  miles  to  reach  J 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  new  sector  on  the  Sino-Japanesc 
arrive  at  a  scheduled  broadcast.  -  " 

The  charge  against  Agramonte  is 
that  he  violated  the  statute  which 
prohibits  a  meeting  of  four  people 
or  more  for  purposes  of  political 
discussion.  Is  that  what  you  call 
freedom  of  expression? 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  jirgs 
the  article  in  question  I  was  called 
to  the  palace,  ostensibly  for  pur¬ 
poses  concerning  press  accredita¬ 
tion.  This,  despite  the  fact  I  did 
not  apply  for  a  palace  press  card, 
had  no  intention  to,  and  did  not  Dr.  Erhart  Ziegler,  employe 
have  one  during  the  year  and  a  on  the  news  desk  of  the  Soviet 
half  1  have  been  in  Cuba.  When  agency,  ADN,  became  the  sixth 
1  arrived  at  the  palace  I  was  newsman  in  a  year  to  flee  from 
asked  by  an  underling  of  Minister  East  Germany  to  West  Germany 
of  Information  (it  was  formerly  He  brought  his  family  with  him- 


An  entirely 


new  kind  of  Long  Distance  service 
is  now  being  tried  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

Ten  thousand  telephone  customers  in  that  city  now 
dial  their  own  calls  to  certain  distant  points. 

It’s  easy  to  do  and  faster.  Just  by  dialing  two  or 
three  more  digits  than  on  a  local  call,  they  can  reach 
any  one  of  eleven  million  telephones  in  and  around 
twelve  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

This  new  way  of  putting  through  Long  Distance 
calls  is  another  example  of  the  way  Bell  System 
people  are  constantly  planning  and  building  to 
provide  you  with  better  telephone  service. 

First  comes  the  idea.  Next  the  inventing,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trial  in  actual  use.  Then,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  extension  of  the  improved  service  to 
more  and  more  people. 


war  front.  .  .  .  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  say  American  corre¬ 
spondents  witnessed  the  greatest 
naval  battle  of  the  war  in  fi>e 
Coral  Sea.  .  .  .  Boston  Record- 
A  merican  leases  horse-and-wagot 
fleet  to  save  gasoline  and  rubber 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELPFUL  HINT  — Acep  a  list  of  Long  Distance 
numbers  handy  beside  your  telephone.  Out-of- 
town  calls  go  through  faster  when  you  Call 
By  Number.  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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had  exploded,  or  the  roof  caved  in.  But 
Mrs.  Leviero  said  that  No.  3  had  called 
to  say  that  I  should  call  No.  2. 

No.  2  told  me  to  come  to  such-and-such 
a  place  at  noon.  I  filled  two  fountain  pens 
and  went.  He  put  the  source  material  be¬ 
fore  me  in  its  original  authenticated  form. 
I  horrified  him  by  asking  if  I  could  use  a 
typewriter.  So  I  used  the  pens,  using  up 
one  and  part  of  the  other  in  two  hours  of 
feverish  scribbling.  I  had  limch  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  oflSce,  my  arm  still  numb 
with  writer’s  cramp. 

A  final  word  on  the  claims  of  discom¬ 
fited  rivals  that  this  was  an  Administra¬ 
tion  “plant.”  Without  conceding  the  story 
came  from  the  White  House,  I  cam  say 
that  never  in  more  than  three  years  of 
covering  the  place  did  a  member  of  the 
President’s  staff  offer  me  a  story.  But  I 
often  scored  by  asking  at  the  right  time. 
I  believe  that  at  least  a  dozen  reporters 
for  rival  newspapers,  if  they  had  figured 
out  the  prevailing  mood  of  Administra¬ 
tion  sources  that  day  and  made  the  right 
approach,  could  have  had  the  story. 


I  put  in  a  call  to  source  No.  1;  he  was 
out.  Source  No.  2  was  in  a  conference, 
and  that  was  also  the  story  on  source 
No.  3.  I  left  a  message  in  each  instance 
and  then  it  was  a  matter  of  waiting.  The 
numbers  have  no  significance  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  sources;  they  merely 
indicate  the  order  in  which  they  were 
called. 

All  afternoon  I  monitored  my  telephone 
and  if  I  went  to  the  men’s  room  I  told  the 
switchboard  girl  that  if  anybody  called 
to  keep  him  on  the  wire  until  I  returned. 

Number  3  called  back  first,  after  7  P.M. 

I  put  the  proposition  to  him  that  perhaps 
now  was  the  time  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Wake  conference.  I  said  I  would  have  to 
see  the  whole  story  and  promised  to  use 
discretion  in  covering  up  my  method  of 
obtaining  it. 

Number  3  promised  to  see  what  he  could 
do,  as  he  had  to  go  to  higher  authority. 
About  an  hour  later  No.  1  called.  I  told 
him  the  proposition  I  had  made  to  No.  3 
and  asked  his  support  if  he  saw  fit.  At 

II  P.M.,  while  still  in  the  office  doing  a 
Sunday  story.  No.  3  called  and  I  told 
him  what  I  had  told  No.  1. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  office  at  11  A.M. 
next  morning  I  found  an  urgent  message 
to  call  home.  Having  just  moved  into  a 
house,  I  could  only  think  that  the  boiler 


(This  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national 
reporting  was  won  by  Anthony  Leviero 
of  The  New  York  Times  Washington 
staff.  He  won  for  his  exclusive  story 
revealing  what  took  place  during  the 
Wake  Island  meeting  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  General  MacArthur. 
Here,  reprinted  from  Times  Talk,  The 
New  York  Times  employee  magazine, 
is  his  own  story  about  that  story.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  all  details  of 
how  the  Wake  Island  story  was  obtained. 
It  has  to  be  done  with  some  gobblede- 
gook  as  to  sources.  On  a  rented  television 
set  on  April  19,  1951,  we  watched  and 
listened  in  the  bureau  oflSce  as  MacArthur 
spoke  before  Congress. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  speech 
would  have  a  terrific  impact. 

When  it  was  over  I  said  to  Luther  Hus¬ 
ton  that  the  coimtry  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  Truman  and  MacArthur  had 
met  at  Wake  and  were  supposed  to  have 
agreed  on  almost  everything. 

I  said  I  thought  I  ought  to  go  after  the 
Wake  Island  conference  report.  Huston 
told  me  to  go  ahead.  (This  disposes  of 
the  stories  about  a  “plant,”  although  I 
or  any  other  Washington  correspondent 
would  gladly  accept  a  planted  authentic 
document.) 
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What  you  have  just  read  is  a  simple  story 
of  newspaper  enterprise  and  initiative . . . 
the  kind  that  has  won  for  The  Times  25 
Pulitzer  honors,  mbre  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  has  won. 


'All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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Method  for  Finding  Ad  Cost 
Presented  in  SNPA  Report 


Questionable  Whether  Low  Milline 
Rate  Con  Be  Maintained 


Procedures  for  determining  the 
cost  of  advertising  in  newspapers 
are  contained  in  a  report  published 
this  week  by  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  report  is  the  work  of  a 
three-man  committee  appointed 
during  the  SNPA  convention  last 
year  (E&P,  Sept,  29,  ’51,  page  13). 
It  consisted  of  Lisle  Baker,  Jr., 
chairman,  general  manager,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  Harry  B.  Bradley,  business 
manager,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News;  and  George  C.  Biggers, 
president,  Atlanta  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Allow  for  Modification 

In  the  forward  to  the  report, 
the  committee  emphasizes  that  it 
“construes  its  assignment  to  ex¬ 
tend  only  to  the  examination  and 
formulation  of  costing  procedures 
which,  with  such  refinement  in  de¬ 
tail  as  may  be  indicated  in  any 
particular  instance,  can  be  applic¬ 
able  to  the  weekly  or  small  daily 
newspaper  as  well  as  to  the  large 
metropolitan  combination  publica¬ 
tions.” 

The  committee  refrained  from 
making  suggestions  as  to  new  ac¬ 
counting  systems  or  as  to  operat¬ 
ing  policies  or  techniques. 

The  committee  said  it  feels  that 
procedures  and  formulae  can  be 
adopted  with  proper  modihcation 


others  and  will  be  provocative  of 
criticism  and  counter-suggestions.” 

Basic  concept  for  the  report, 
which  includes  an  appendix  of  gen¬ 
eral  considerations  and  problems 
confronting  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  is  that  the  cost  of  space  used 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  user: 
news  and  editorial  space  by  the 
subscriber  and  advertising  space 
by  the  advertiser. 

Primary  Purpose 

Discussing  this  two-sets-of-buy- 
ers  problem  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  newspaper  business,  the  com¬ 
mittee  observed  that  the  only  daily 
which  has  attempted  to  publish 
witiiout  advertising  in  the  past 
few  decades  finally  failed  after 
losing  several  million  dollars. 

Taking  into  account  that  the 
typical  newspaper  derives  from 
60%  to  70%  of  its  revenues  from 
advertising  and  30%  to  40%  from 
circulation,  the  committee  said  it 
is  logical  to  assume  that  the  sale 
of  advertising  is  the  primary  busi¬ 
ness  purpose  of  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation.  Circulation  is  incidental 
and  accessory  to  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose. 

A  highlight  of  the  report  is  a 
discussion  of  “factors  which  led 
Fortune  magazine  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  newspapers  should  look 
to  their  rate  structures  and  that 
they  could  not  persist  in  a  feeling 


over  a  period  of  10  years,  the  com¬ 
mittee  analyzes.  But  as  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount,  the  members  ad¬ 
vise,  it  is  questionable  if  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  maintained  enough 
to  permit  the  maintenance  of 
stable  milline  rates. 

“The  other  possibility — a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  volume  of  advertising  or 
circulation,  or  both,  will  give  rise 
to  problems  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,”  the  committee  concludes. 
“In  such  a  period  it  is  important 
for  publishers  to  know  their  costs.” 

Text  of  the  report: 


PROCEDURES 
FOR  DETERMINING  COST 
OF  ADVERTISING 


by  any  newspaper  publisher;  that  that  volume  would  always  permit 


they  can  be  superimposed  upon 
My  existing  accounting  system 
which  is  reasonably  complete;  and 
that  they  will  offer  the  possibility 
to  each  newspaper  management  of 
determining  from  time  to  time  the 
costs  per  line  or  per  inch  of  each 
type  of  advertising  which  is  pub¬ 
lished;  and  also  that  they  will  give 
management  some  insight  into  the 
factors  which  will  affect  those 
costs. 


the  continuance  of  a  stable  or  de 
dining  milline  rate.” 

Stable  Milline  Uncertain 
Several  factors,  namely  consoli¬ 
dated  plants  and  overall  expansion 
in  advertising,  have  enabled  news¬ 
papers  to  maintain  milline  rates 


The  basic  theory  underlying  the 
specific  recommendations  made 
hereinafter  is  not  new.  It  has,  in 
fact,  long  been  an  accepted  rule- 
of-thumb  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  This  theory  simply  states 
that  the  cost  of  advertising  in  any 
newspaper  operation  is  the  total 
cost  of  operation  minus  circulation 
revenue.  This  theory  accepts  the 
primacy  of  the  advertising  func¬ 
tion  and  assigns  the  secondary  role 
to  circulation  revenue  by  making 
it  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  advertising  function. 

In  its  crudest  form  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  theory  would  involve 
taking  a  year's  total  operating  ex¬ 
pense  and  deducting  from  it  the 
circulation  revenue.  The  remain¬ 
der  would  be  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing;  and  if  advertising  revenue  ex¬ 
ceeds  this  remainder,  there  is  a 
profit  and,  if  not.  there  is  a  loss. 
In  the  absence  of  other  income 
or  expense,  this  figure  would  be 
identical  with  operating  profit  or 
loss  and  would,  in  itself,  mean 
nothing.  However,  by  dividing  the 


Actual  Figures  lor  13-Issue  Operation 
COST  PER  AGATE  LINE  OF  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  1950  (excluding 
Special  Sections  such  as  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazines) 


1952 


Room  for  Improvement 
;  While  we  believe  that  the  sug- 
.  gestions  made  in  this  report  are 
a  step  forward,”  the  committee 
iwints  out,  “We  likewise  think  that 
they  can  be  improved  and  that 
there  are  perhaps  alternative 
rneans  of  attaining  the  results  de- 
.  sired.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
.4  proposal  will  stimulate  thinking  by 

j  editor 


Paper  A 

Paper  B 

Comb.  A  b"  B 

Paper  C 

Paper  and  Ink . 

6.284 

5.56^ 

11.84* 

9.624 

Composition . 

1.08 

1.0.S 

1.18 

2.22 

Stereotype  and  Press . 

.93 

.86 

1.79 

1.22 

Circulation . 

3.02 

1.87 

4.89 

2.62 

Advertising  Expense . 

1.48 

1.43 

2.91 

1.46 

Indirect . 

2.11 

1.85 

3.96 

2.93 

TOTAL . 

14.904 

12.72e 

26  57e 

20.074 

Expense  of  news  and  editorial 
in  excess  of  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  . 

2.83 

1.10 

3.93 

.21 

17.734 

13.82t 

30  50* 

20.28* 

&  PUBLISHER  for  May  17.  1952 


B.  COST  PER  AGATE  LINE  OF 
CLASSIFIED  &  LEGAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  (9  Col.  adj.  to  8  Col.  Basis) 
(Considered  as  a  whole  since  there  is 
no  basis  for  allocation  of  Revenue) 


Paper  and  Ink . 

Average  Pape’s 
A.Bb-  C 
5.71* 

Composing  Room  .  .  . 

1.33 

Stereotype  and  Press . 

.84 

Circulation . 

2.2< 

.Advertising . 

1.12 

Indirect . 

1.81 

is.oie 


Expense  of  news  and 
^itorial  in  excess  of 
circulation  revenue.  .  l.Cl 


COST  TO  BE  RE¬ 
COVERED .  14.62t 

C.  COST  PER  .AGATE  LINE  OF  DIS¬ 
PLAY  ADVERTISING  IN  SUNDAY 
COMICS  (195tJ) 

Comics  purchased.  .  .  19.24f 

Circulation .  2.62 

.Advertising  Expense. . .  1 .46 

Indirect . 2.9S 


TOTAL .  26.26t 

Expense  of  news  and 
editorial  in  excess  of 
circulation  revenue  .  .21 


COST  TO  BE  RE¬ 
COVERED .  26.4be 

D.  COST  PER  AGATE  LINE  OF  DIS¬ 
PLAY  ADVERTISING  IN  SUNIt.AY 
MAGAZINE  (1950) 

Sections  purchased ....  26.62( 

Composition .  2.22 

Circulation .  2.62 

■Advertising .  1.46 

Indirect  Expense .  2.93 

TOTAL .  35.85f 


Expense  of  news  and 
^itorial  in  excess  of 
circulation  revenue 


COST  TO  HE  RE, 
COVERED  .  36. (Kt 


remainder  by  the  number  of  lines 
of  advertising  carried  during  the 
year,  the  average  cost  per  line 
could  be  determined. 

This  average  cost  per  line  may 
be  of  some  value  to  small  publish¬ 
ers  with  a  simple  operation,  but  it 
is  not  very  useful  to  any  publisher 
with  any  complexity  of  operation 
and  it  would  require  considerable 
refinement.  It  is  our  purptwe  to 
develop  procedures  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  publisher  to  break  that 
cost  down  into  its  component  pans 
of  newsprint,  mechanical  expense, 
circulation  expense  and  overhead 
or  direct  expenses;  to  ascertain  per 
line  costs  of  different  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  to  differentiate  between 
and  determine  the  per  line  costs 
of  advertising  in  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  plant  and  in 
special  sections  appearing  in  those 
papers:  and  to  determine  costs  of 
news  and  editorial  functions  and 
their  attendant  costs  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  advertising  func¬ 
tion  and  its  attendant  costs. 

This  report  outlines  general 
ideas  for  relating  accounting  infor- 
(Continiied  on  page  64) 
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‘Bogus'  Featherbedding  Issue  Put  to  Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  is  asked,  in  an  ANPA  petition,  to  pass  on 
the  question  whether  “bogus”  type  reproduction  is  a  featherbedding 
practice  prohibited  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  The  issue  is  posed 
specifically  in  General  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson’s  request  for  review 
of  the  Circuit  Court  order  in  the  International  Typographical  Union 
case.  Also  presented  is  the  question  whether  ITU  may  “coerce”  its 
members,  under  threat  of  expulsion,  to  commit  unfair  labor  practices. 

OPS  Loses  in  Lone  Complaint  Under  Security  Code 

Only  one  complaint  against  a  non-military  office  for 
suppressing  non-security  matters  has  been  registered  since  the 
President’s  Security  Order  M'a.r  issued  in  September.  So  says 
Edward  R.  Trapnell,  Justice  Department  lawyer  who  heads 
the  interdepartmental  review  committee.  OPS  denied  access 
to  minutes  of  an  executive  meeting  of  an  industry  advisory 
committee.  Mr.  Trapnell  satisfied  the  inquiring  reporter  by 
obtaining  a  "comprehensive  resume’’  of  the  minutes. 
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Neal  Dow  Becker 


Harry  G.  Willnus 


West  German  Newsman  to  Get  St.  Louis  Bid 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  has  advised  the  State  De¬ 
partment  it  will  award  the  Carl  Schurz  Centennial  Grant  to  a  West 
German  newsman  to  be  assigned  to  the  paper  for  six  months  as  a 
reporter.  One  assignment:  An  event  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz.  who 
was  editor  of  the  WestUche  Post  and  served  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


a  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Harsch  Win  Citations 

When  the  duPont  Foundation  Awards  in  radio  and  television  are 
handed  out  May  17,  top  honors  will  be  shared  by  the  Philadelphia 
employes  Bulletin  and  Joseph  C.  Harsch — the  former  for  its  stations’  meritorious 
service  in  fostering  the  ideals  of  freedom;  the  latter  for  expert  inter¬ 
pretation  of  news  over  WOL.  Mr.  Harsch,  longtime  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  is  in  Europe. 

Former  Newspaperman  Administers  TV  Code 

Director  of  Television  Code  Affairs  is  the  title  worn  by 
Edward  H.  Bronson  in  joining  the  National  Assn,  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters.  In  other  words,  he  will  head  up 
administration  of  the  TV  Code  .  . .  and  he’s  an  ex-newspaper¬ 
man  from  Columbus,  Ohio. 

McGrath,  in  Person,  'Steals'  Gridiron  Show 

Gridhion  Club  members  spent  three  weeks  of  nightly  rehearsals 
for  skits  and  then  lost  the  show  May  10  to  an  unscheduled  act. 
Gene  Archer,  member  and  professional  singer,  portrayed  former 
Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath  protesting,  in  song,  that  he 
still  was  fond  of  President  Truman.  During  the  last  stanza  McGrath 
attired  in  “white  tie  and  tails”  mounted  the  stage  and  when  Archer 
h,id  concluded,  •  grasped  the  microphone  and  shouted:  “That’s  right, 
g-  d —  it!”  The  crowd  roared  in  glee. 

McCarthy's  Writing  Fee  Makes  Writers  Drool 

Washington  correspondents  who  sell  special  stories  to  magazines 
and  trade  papers  have  been  drooling  since  hearings  began  on  the 
fitness  of  &nator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin,  to  remain  in 
office.  The  correspondents  usually  are  paid  from  three  cents  to  10 
cents  a  word  for  their  product — the  former  more  often  than  the  latter. 
It  was  developed  that  the  senator  wrote  a  pamphlet  at  70  cents  a  word! 


Cincinnati  —  Fortified  with 
>'■  promise  of  backing  by  the  invest- 
ment  firm  of  Halsey-Stuart  Co. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
were  to  offer  in  Federal  Court  at 
*'■  Washington,  May  16,  a  detailed 
program  to  match  the  Times-Star’s 
offer  of  $7,500,000  for  the  former 
newspaper. 

A  Halsey-Stuart  partner  told 
James  Ratliff,  Enquirer  reporter, 
that  after  completing  a  survey,  it 
was  “perfectly  willing  to  undertake” 
financing  of  $6,000,000  in  bonds  to 
make  the  “firm”  bid  required. 

Thomas  Huff,  vicepresident  of 
Halsey-Stuart,  and  Russell  Wil- 
"y  Hams,  of  its  Chicago  office,  con- 
ferred  here  May  13,  with  Mr.  Rat- 
liff  and  Attorney  Francis  Dale  of 
Frost  and  Jacobs,  counsel  for  the 
Enquirer,  who  also  represents  its 
“P  employes. 

Besides  the  proposed  bond  issue, 

Mr.  Ratliff  said,  the  workers  are 
trying  to  sell  an  estimated  $2,500,- 
000  in  common  stock,  in  addition 
to  approximately  $910,000  already 
pledged  by  476  Enquirer  workers. 

_  More  than  $500.()00  has  been 
pledged  outside  the  paper,  he  re- 
ported. 

10  “We  will  submit  our  complete 

offer,  $7,500,000  cash,  backed  by  per  cent  control.  This  will  be  done  Advertisements  asking  public 
j3  Halsey-Stuart  testimony  this  time,  only  if  we  cannot  raise  as  much  support  of  the  stock  sale  paid  for 
40  instead  of  just  our  own,”  the  em-  initial  capital  at  the  start  as  we  by  employes,  appeared  May  12  in 
56  ployes’  committee  stated.  “We  do  need.  But  we  shall  gain  employe  the  Enquirer  and  Times-Star  and 
3g  not  have  to  have  the  entire  pur-  control  just  as  surely  as  if  we  start-  were  headed  “In  Cincinnati  and 
58  chase  price  in  cash  on  May  26.  ed  with  it.  by  purchase  of  stock  Elsewhere  —  Freedom  is  Every- 

54  If  our  offer  is  approved,  it  will  under  payroll  deduction.  body’s  Business.”  Minimum  stock 

68  contain  a  closing  date  allowed  for  “Our  original  hope  of  going  in  subscription  is  $1,000;  maximurn 
39  Security  &  Exchange  Commission  with  $1,5(X),000  capital  proved  too  is  $100,000  to  residents  of  Ohio 

55  clearances.  Halsey-Stuart  esti-  little.  .  .  .  We  should  start  with  only. 

50  mates  we  can  put  the  entire  deal  a  minimum  of  $2,500,000  capital.  The  Times-Star  ran  a  page-one 
44  through  in  from  within  six  weeks  More  than  300  employes  have  not  editorial  saying,  “Despite  the  fact 
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Promotion  Urged  to  Sell 
Coverage,  Impact  and  Bond 


3  Qualities  of  Newspaper  Medium 
Stressed  to  Obtain  Advertising  $ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Louisville,  Ky.  —  Newspapers 
need  to  sell  harder  and  make  the 
most  of  what  they’ve  got  to  sell — 
mass  coverage,  full-page  impact 
of  “Big  Bertha”  advertising  and 
that  unique  bond  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  markets. 

Such  a  challenge  was  presented 
by  speakers  from  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  newspaper  business  at  the 
annual  convention  of  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
here  this  week.  Promotion  mana¬ 
gers  were  urged  to  re-appraise 
their  responsibilities  in  the  light 
of  newspapers’  “skyrocketing  oper¬ 
ating  costs  as  contrasted  with  slug¬ 
gishly  rising  revenues.” 

Taubkin  New  President 
Irving  S.  Taubkin,  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  NNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Clarence  W. 
Harding,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une.  Other  new  officers  are  Otto 
Silha,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  first  vicepresident; 
C.  H.  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  Press,  second 
vicepresident;  and  Frank  A. 
Knight,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  are  Carl 
R.  Hammons,  Los  Angeles  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Herald  and  Express;  Clifford 
Shaw,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin;  and  Fred  Howenstine, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 
Detroit  was  chosen  as  the  1953 
convention  city. 

Silver  Shovel  awards  went  to 
M.  T.  Reilly,  Chicago  Tribune,  for 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of 
retail  advertising  research,  and  to 
Mr.  Harding  for  his  services  as 
NNPA  president  during  the  past 
year.  C.  T.  Stuart,  publisher  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  presented  the 
annual  E&P  promotion  contest 
awards,  which  were  announced  re¬ 
cently.  (E&P,  March  15,  page  9.) 

More  than  150  members  and 
guests  attended  the  convention  at 
which  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  and  the  Lexington 
Herald-Leader  were  hosts.  Dele¬ 
gates  went  to  Lexington  the  final 
<lay  of  their  meeting  and  were 
guests  of  Fred  B.  Wachs,  Herald- 
Leader  general  manager,  at  a  fish 
ffy  at  his  Castle  Lawn  farm. 

Sell  Mass  Coverage 
Let’s  stop  apologizing  for  mass 
coverage  and  make  the  most  of 
It.’ Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade  magazine,  said  at 
the  annual  dinner.  “We’ve  got 
^tter  stuff  than  Berle,  Benny  or 
Bankhead  on  our  front  pages 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


every  day,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Motley  urged  promotion 
managers  to  do  a  better  job  of 
selling  their  product  to  readers. 
Good  promotion,  he  said,  begins 
with  good  editing.  “Nothing  is 
sold,”  he  added,  “until  the  person 
who  buys  understands  the  service 
it  gives.” 

Herbert  Wyman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  advertising  director 
and  president.  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association, 
stressed  the  need  for  re-appraisal 
of  promotional  efforts  in  view  of 
the  constantly  growing  problem 
facing  all  newspapers. 

“I  sineerely  believe  that  our 
revenue  problem  is  so  acute  today 
that  even  the  best  public  relations 
program  in  the  world  will  not 
solve  it  as  quickly  as  we  must,” 
said  Mr.  Wyman.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  quality  of  our  product — 
in  view  of  the  intimate  and  vital 
role  it  plays  in  the  daily  life  of  our 
community — is  in  itself  our  best 
possible  public  relations  program. 

“Up  to  now  you’ve  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  polishing  the  already 
successful  marriage  of  your  news¬ 
paper  to  its  community  through 
your  public  relations  programs,” 
he  continued.  “From  now  on  we 
have  a  more  urgent  need  to  find 
some  way  to  dramatize  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  unique  bond  between 
our  newspapers  and  their  markets. 
Unless  it  is  decided  to  pass  some 
of  our  increased  costs  along  to  our 
readers  in  the  form  of  7c  and  10c 
daily  papers,  then  I  see  no  other 
opportunity  to  improve  our  rev¬ 


enue  picture  except  through  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  job,  said  Mr.  Wyman  is  not 
merely  to  increase  linage,  but  to 
build  more  revenue.  “I  for  one 
sincerely  believe  that  further  rate 
increases  may  start  pricing  us  out 
of  business.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  have 
got  to  look  to  our  salesmanship — 
not  our  rate  card — to  pull  our  rev¬ 
enues  up  and  into  line  with  our 
increased  operating  costs.” 

He  pointed  out  that  while  both 
classified  and  retail  advertising 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
goal  of  increased  revenues,  news¬ 
papers  generally  are  still  a  long 
way  off  from  realizing  their  ulti¬ 
mate  potential  in  those  two  major 
classifications. 

“It  is  in  national  advertising  that 
I  see  our  greatest  challenge,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Wyman,  “as  well  as 
our  greatest  opportunity.  Here  the 
problem  is  not  to  build  a  bigger 
pie — as  is  the  case  with  classified 
and  retail — but  simply  to  secure 
for  ourselves  a  larger  share  of  the 
present  pie.” 

Suggests  Four  Steps 

He  told  how  competing  media — 
magazines  and  radio,  in  particular, 
have  succeeded  in  “swiping  our 
sales  arguments  and  are  claiming 
them  for  their  -own.”  He  added: 
“I'm  afraid  we’ve  done  a  poor  job 
in  capitalizing  on  the  fact  that  ( 1 ) 
for  the  scattered  handful  of  mag¬ 
azine  men  calling  on  retailers,  we 
have  thousands:  (2)  that  no  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  medium  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  daily  lives  of 
so  many  of  these  dealers  as  is  the 
local  newspaper;  (3)  that  in  most 
instances,  the  majority  of  the  more 
important  dealers  are  our  personal 
friends.” 

Mr.  Wyman  recommended  four 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  get  pos- 


NNPA  OFFICERS  take  time  for  a  chuckle  at  Louisville.  Left  to  right 
— Clarence  Harding.  South  Bend  Tribune,  retiring  president;  Otto 
Silha,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  first  vicepresident;  Irvin  S.  Taub¬ 
kin,  New  York  Times,  president;  Cy  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Frank  A.  Knight,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 

Gazette,  secretary-treasurer. 
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FROM  E&P  for  distinguished 
newspaper  promotion:  Charles  T. 
Stuart,  at  left,  publisher  of  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER,  presents 
one  of  the  plaques  to  Edward 
.McClanahan,  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald,  at  LouLsville. 

itive  action  in  the  national  field: 
“( I )  willingness  to  examine  our 
shortcomings  and  then  seriously 
try  to  do  something  about  them; 
( 2 )  more  of  us  should  get  off  the 
bench  and  into  the  act;  (3)  we 
should  constantly  seek  ways  to  sell 
newspaper  advertising  more  con¬ 
structively;  (4)  we  should  try  to 
work  more  closely  together.”  In 
connection  with  the  latter  point,  he 
cited  the  recently-organized  News¬ 
paper  Action  Committee.  “Through 
this  group,”  he  said,  “we  hope  to 
reach  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems  and  to  better 
coordinate  the  plans  and  the  man¬ 
power  of  each  association  toward 
a  more  prosperous  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

From  the  buyer's  side  of  the 
fence,  NNPA  members  learned 
that  newspapers  often  apparently 
don’t  know  their  own  strength  and 
fail  to  sell  “in  carload  lots.” 
Favors  Full  Pages 

David  Ogilvy,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive  with  Hewitt. 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  asserted 
that  few  agencies  know  how  to  use 
full  pages  in  newspapers.  “1  still 
have  an  evangelistic  faith  in  the 
full-page  power  of  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “The  full  page  is  the  battle¬ 
ship  of  advertising  and  gives  the 
advertiser  the  fire  power  of  the  Big 
Bertha. 

“Try  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  pages  and  half 
pages  instead  of  by  lines,”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  “Try  selling  it  in  carload 
lots  rather  than  by  the  ounce  as 
classified  is  sold.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy  offered  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting,  10-point  selling  program  for 
newspapers  to  consider:  (1)  Sell 
pages  and  half  pages  to  nation^ 
advertisers;  (2)  develop  local  paid 
advertising  from  civic  “pressure” 
groups;  (3)  drop  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motion;  (4)  spend  more  money  in 
“Big  Bertha”  ads  in  New  York 
newspapers  to  reach  agency  execu¬ 
tives;  (5)  stop  “boring”  agencies 
with  competitive  claims;  (6)  use 
promotion  budget  to  promote  the 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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LaPrensa  Hopes  Kept  Alive 
In  ‘Defense  of  Freedom’ 


Editors'  Book  Tells  Background  app.“:*'S 

01  Struggle;  A  Warning  for  All  ““T  “  “  ill 

ing  hospitals  will  appear  verbatim 
By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  in  the  book.  There  had  been  no 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University-  N.  Y.  provision  in  Argentine  legislation 

since  the  Constitution  was  estab- 

Bwonets  and  voters  both  think,  tioiuil  situation,  or  pithli.shiii/;  any  I'shed  in  185.1,  authorizing  the 
So  dictators  first  attack  the  press.  nV.v  that  mit>ht  disturb  internal  government  to  close  down  a  news- 
Not  to  destroy  publication  but  to  political  tranquility."  paper. 

control  it.  For  facts  and  emotion  This — will  declare  the  La  Prensa  Freedom  Is  Guaranteed 

— true,  false,  or  distorted — goad  a  editors  in  the  book  to  be  published  Indeed,  in  two  Articles,  the  Ar- 


control  it.  For  facts  and  emotion  This — will  declare  the  La  Prensa  Freedom  Is  Guaranteed 

— true,  false,  or  distorted — goad  a  editors  in  the  book  to  be  published  Indeed,  in  two  Articles,  the  Ar- 
rabble  or  enlighten  for  justice  and  by  the  John  Day  Company  in  New  gentine  Constitution  guarantees 
truth.  Even  dictators  need  a  con-  York — “was  an  unprecedented  act  freedom  of  the  press;  “The  Fed- 
vinced  public  on  their  side.  in  the  history  of  .Argentina.  .  .  .  eral  Congress  shall  not  enact  laws 

Goebbels  said  the  Nazi  press  Never  before  had  a  similar  step  restricting  freedom  of  the  press, 
must  be  a  piano  upon  which  his  been  taken  to  restrict  the  freedom  or  placing  it  within  the  federal 
ministry  would  play  one  Wagner-  of  the  press.  Yet  newspapers  were  jurisdiction,”  and  all  persons  liv- 
ian  motif.  -A  macabre  and  dis-  not  allowed  to  comment  or  to  ing  in  Argentina  shall  have  the 
cordant  dirge  it  turned  out  to  be.  print  a  single  word  about  such  a  right  “to  publish  their  ideas  in  the 
Mussolini  took  over  Italy's  press,  grave,  erroneous,  and  unconstitu-  press  without  previous  censor- 
Hitler  occupied  German  news-  tional  act  on  the  part  of  the  gov-  ship.” 

rooms.  More  than  a  hundred  ernment.  The  winds  of  serfdom  Then  in  1946  came  the  charge 


DOWN  SHE  COMF^S!— The  18 
foot  figure  of  a  woman,  holdinf! 
the  beacon  of  freedom  aloft  over 
Buenos  Aires  since  1898,  wk 
taken  off  the  home  of  La  Prensa 
this  week.  Since  seizure  of  the 
paper  a  year  ago  it  had  been  hid¬ 
den  by  a  wooden  covering. 


ess  without  previous  censor-  must  be  reduced  to  sixteen  daily 
ip.”  pages.  Its  illustrated  Sunday  sup- 

Then  in  1946  came  the  charge  plement  of  sixteen  pages  must  be 


newspapers  have  been  closed  down  were  becoming  stronger:  European  that  “advertisements  published  in  reduced  to  eight, 
in  Argentina — not  in  Hitler's  or  totalitarian  fear  and  hatred  of  a  La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion  had  Theoretically  this  decree  de- 
Mussolini’s  day  but  since  1949.  free  press  were  cropping  out  on  for  many  years  been  printed  on  manded  a  reduction  of  all  daily 
Spirit  Beyond  Expropriation  American  soil.  duty-free  paper.”  This,  it  seemed,  newspapers.  But  since  official  or- 

In  a  book  to  be  titled  “Defense  Forbidden  also  by  .Argentinian  constituted  a  fraud  against  internal  gans  did  not  print  this  new  maxi- 


In  a  book  to  be  titled  “Defense  Forbidden  also  by  .Argentinian  constituted  a  fraud  against  internal  gans  did  not  print  this  new  man¬ 
or  Freedom  ”  scheduled  for  release  censorship  was  any  mention  of  the  revenue.  At  the  Custonyhoiise.  the  mum  number  of  pages,  the  decree 
on  June  ">6’  the  editors  of  Areen  Janeiro  resolution  recom-  “discovery”  was  regarded  with  actually  allowed  them  an  increase, 

tina  s  once  vreat  In  Prpnsn—  "lending  the  severance  of  relations  amazement  and  hilarity,  the  book  The  big  independent  papers  must 
which  in  a  restored  free.tom  will  totalitarian  Axis.  This  will  report.  Where  was  the  fraud?  reduce  their  number  of  pages:  the 

.  .  •_  resolution  the  Argentine  Govern-  For  decades,  various  eovernments  official  press  could  increase  theirs 


be  great  .again — will  say  of  the 
seizure  of  their  paper: 

"Everything  material  that  was 


resolution  the  Argentine  Govern-  For  decades,  various  governments  official  press  could  increase  theirs 
ment  abstained  from  sanctioning,  and  customs  administrations  had  accordingly.  To  secure  this  end 
Argentina  did  not  declare  war  admitted  newsprint  duty-free  as  es-  more  firmly,  the  decree  included 


twed  for  th^  r>ithiicTM,-.n  r>f  1  n  ^gainst  thc  .Axis  'until  March  27,  tablished  by  law.  So  for  months  this  astonishing  provision: 

Used  tor  the  publication  ot  La  .u-  - -  .- - j  “The  reduction  in  the  number 


Bm  thaf  i^northe  news-  had  retreated  from  Greece  One  day  an  order  came  “from  .herein  provided  for  shall 

The  true  La  Prensa  is  an  *he  top”  to  “get  action  on  those  account  the  pub  ica- 


1945 — six  months  after  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  retreated  from  Greece 


the  charge  was  ignored. 


honest  iopuiar  voic7  l^hat  has  proceedings.  .  !  >  The  cas;  pVdg-  ‘-n.  "^ws,  communiques,  illm- 

fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  ■  declaration  was  ob-  ressed  slowly.  By  the  middle  of  jrations,  and  photographs  rd^^ 

people  independently  and  fearlesl-  essential  if  the  Argentine  1947,  the  folder  containing  the  by  state  organizations.  .  .  .  This, 

ly:  it  is  a  spirit,  not  a  collection  be  represented  charge  and  the  record  of  its  pro-  authors  of  this  book  will  0  • 

of  type  faces  That  spirit  is  far  Francisco  Conference,  ceedings  became  known  as  the  ^erve,  constituted  maximum  pri  - 

beyond  the  reach  of  expropriation  Argentina  s  declaration  of  “Phantom  File.”  On  February  28.  >lege  for  everything  ogictal. 

and  violence;  no  human  force  can  ’^48,  the  Department  of  Customs  Import  Right  Withdrawn 

silence  it.  Freedom  always  wins  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  decided  that  La  Nacion  and  La  On  February  22.  1950,  a  gov- 


msiisi.  11.  Freedom  alwavs  wins  o  j  r  -  -  —  -  -  —  -  b- 

the  last  battle,  and  great  injustices  "  .  vt  •  °  u  Prensa  must  pay  duties  on  paper  ernment  committee  requested  the 

have  never  endured.”  already  used  for  printing  advertisements  in  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Ar- 


ilege  for  everything  official." 

Import  Right  Withdrawn 
On  February  22,  1950,  a  gov- 


have  never  endured.” 

America's  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
a  letter  to  Edward  Carrington  in 
PS?,  warned:  “If  it  were  left  to 


Yam  Protest 

In  vainly  protesting  their  gov- 


all  editions  from  1939  to  1948 —  gentina  to  eliminate  La  Prensa 


me  to  choose  whether  we  should  ernment’s  censorship,  a  group  of 


32,038,391  pesos. 

Newsprint  Regulation 
In  July  of  the  preceding  year. 


from  the  Registry  of  Importers. 
The  principal  reason  offered  for 
this  request  was  that  the  “paper 


have  a  government  without  news-  Buenos  Aires  newspapermen  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  had  certified  accounting 

papers,  or  newspapers  without  a  June,  1942,  had  echoed  Jefferson’s  suspended  the  issuance  of  ex-  books.”  Certainly  there  had  been 
.  .-.o-  •  ^  requiring  “certified  ac- 


government,  I  should  unhesitat-  1787  warning.  The  Buenos  Aires  change  permits  for  the  importa-  requiring  “certified  ac- 

ingly  choose  the  latter.”  Yet  Jef-  editors  declared:  tion  of  newsprint.  One  more  counting  books,”  thc  La  Prensa 

ferson  had  felt  the  sting  of  jour-  “The  free  examination  of  all  branch  of  the  government  had  editors  point  out,  and  the  auditors 
nalistic  criticism.  The  liberty  of  government  acts  has  been  de-  taken  to  regulating  paper.  It  was  report  had  confirmed  the  fact  tna 

free  speech  he  knew  was  far  barred;  free  public  valuation  has  no  longer  a  governmental  decree,  l*'®  books  were  in  perfect  order, 

sweeter  than  equanimity  for  lead-  been  suspended.  Thus  Argentine  nor  an  era  of  de  facto  govern-  Prensa  had  been  registered  ^ 


editors  declared:  tion  of  newsprint.  One  more  counting  books,”  thc  La  Prensa 

“The  free  examination  of  all  branch  of  the  government  had  editors  point  out,  and  the 


journalism  has  been  deprived  of  ment.  A  year  had  passed  since  the  importer  of  newsprint  a 
Unprecedented  Act  its  principal  function.  To  restrict  constitutional  term  had  begun,  niatenals  necessary  for  the  pu 

.Argentinian  censorship  of  the  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  the  Yet  the  regime  of  expropriation  cation,  of  newspapers  since  1  • 
press  had  been  growing  since  1941.  press  within  our  republican  form  was  carrying  on.  Still  another  1"®  Argentine  Treasury 
On  December  16  of  that  year  the  of  government,  as  a  precautionary  menace  to  journalism  was  threat-  P^riment  promptly  withdrew 
Buenos  Aires  chief  of  police  had  measure,  is  a  juridical  violation  ening.  ”  vt  u  t  men  k  «ti. 

notified  all  editors:  comparable  to  the  closure  of  par-  In  October,  1948,  the  govern-  November  of  1950,  the 

"The  newsnaner  under  vniir  edi-  liament  or  the  simnression  of  iu-  ment  announced  a  comniilsorv  re-  J®*"*  ®f  Fa  Prensa  point  out. 


notified  all  editors: 


comparable  to  the  closure  of  par-  In  October,  1948,  the  govern- 


"The  newspaper  under  your  edi-  liament  or  the  suppression  of  ju-  ment  announced  a  compulsory  re 


torship  must  abstain  from  com-  dicial  powers.”  duction  in  the  number  of  pages  bad  to  be  published  on 

menting  upon  the  measure  adopted  In  1 944,  La  Prensa  had  been  per  newspaper.  This  allegedly  was  three-day  supplies  or  n 

by  the  Chief  Executive,  as  well  as  closed  down  for  five  days  by  the  to  limit  the  consumption  of  news-  pnnt  rationed  by  Jfover«m  ^ 


from  making  any  controversial  government.  One  editorial  was  print.  La  Prensa.  whose  daily  edi- 
comment  concerning  the  interna-  cited  as  the  reason — an  editorial  tion  ran  well  over  thirty  pages. 


In  the  same  year,  the  Argentio* 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Press  and  Public  Agreed 
On  Deviation  from  Ideals 


Appraisal  Is  Made  on  the  Basis 
Of  Pulitzer-Ochs-Gibson  Standards 


By  Edward  L.  Bernays 


Everyone  agrees  that  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  society  needs  a  free  and 
responsible  press — free  from  re¬ 
strictions — to  pre¬ 
sent  truthful 
news,  dynamic, 
constructive  opin¬ 
ion,  and  to  as¬ 
sert  leadership. 

In  its  early 
days,  the  press 
was  recognized  as 
so  powerful  a 
weapon  that  it 
was  licensed  by 
the  state.  It  did 
not  begin  to 
throw  off  this  dangerous  control 
until  the  late  17th  century.  Our 
own  Bill  of  Rights  in  1791  guar¬ 
anteed  the  freedom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press. 


Bemays 


Today  the  press  affects  the 
thought  and  action  of  every  one  of 
us.  Its  power  for  good  or  for  evil 
is  enormous.  If  there  are  inade¬ 
quacies  and  faults  in  the  way  the 
press  fulfills  its  responsibilities, 
they  are  of  immediate  and  pressing 
concern  to  all. 


VIore  Than  a  Product 

That  is  why  I  can  and  must 
say  to  you  that  the  promotion 
leaders  of  today's  press  have  a 
broader  responsibility  than  ever 
before,  one  that  can  and  must  go 
further  than  the  one-way  activity 
of  promoting  a  product — in  this 
case  a  newspaper — to  the  public 
and  business  community. 

In  the  last  50  years,  the  concept 
of  promotion  has  changed.  A 
growing  sense  of  social  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  an  understanding  of  so¬ 
ciety,  of  research  into  our  democ¬ 
racy,  and  of  the  nature  of  public 
opinion  have  brought  recognition 
that  promotion  is  not  only  a  one¬ 
way  operation.  Promotion  de¬ 
pends  for  its  long-time  effective¬ 
ness  on  the  adjustment  of  what  is 
promoted  to  the  broad  public  in¬ 
terest  and  need.  Profit  and  non¬ 
profit  organizations  that  do  not 
»rve  the  public  interest  are  in 
jeopardy.  Siociety  enforces  sanc¬ 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another 
against  them. 

A  two-way  aspect  of  promotion 
js  perhaps  a  novel  one  to  you 
nut  it  is  a  necessary  one.  The 
newspaper  promotion  man  must 
interpret  the  public  to  his  employ¬ 
er.  His  knowledge  of  the  public 
and  public  trends  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  public,  his 
employer  and  himself.  The  use  of 
this  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
■t  IS  rendered  to  his  publisher. 


(This  diagnostic  survey  was  de¬ 
livered  before  the  22nd  annual 
convention  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  May 
1 3,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Bernays 
is  the  widely  known  counsel  on 
public  relations  and  author  of  the 
book,  "Public  Relations,”  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press.) 


should  insure  that  the  press  will 
live  up  to  the  standards  and  re¬ 
alities,  already  given  sanction  by 
publishers,  public  and  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Rumblings  here  and  in  England 
have  questioned  the  press  as  to 
its  living  up  to  its  necessary  func¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities.  .  .  . 

If  I  am  to  aid  you  today  in 
meeting  your  problems,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  the  relations  between 
press  and  public. 

The  1952  Attitudes 
What  are  1952  attitudes  on  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  press  in  the  minds  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  public  alike?  Has  it  lived 
up  to  the  ideals  aspired  to  and 
plotted  by  its  leaders  in  the  19th 
century.  Are  these  ideals  valid? 
What  are  the  deviations  from  these 
ideals?  And  do  publishers  see 
their  problems  of  public  relation¬ 
ships  realistically  or  are  they 
clouded  by  subjectivity?  The  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  might 
serve  the  public,  the  newspapers 
and  you  as  promotion  leaders. 

To  get  an  up-to-date  answer  to 
these  questions,  we  wrote  a  letter, 
including  a  questionnaire,  to  two 
groups  of  people.  One  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  publishers  of  the 
1,773  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  The  second  group 
consisted  of  opinion  leaders  picked, 
for  the  most  part,  from  Who’s  Who 
in  America,  in  the  fields  of  indus¬ 
try,  religion,  science,  finance,  edu¬ 
cation,  social  service,  labor  and 
other  fields.  This  cross-section  in¬ 
cluded  representative  leaders  from 
left  of  right  to  right  of  left. 

Replies  from  213  Papers 
The  choice  of  publishers  was 
obvious.  Leaders  from  many  fields 
were  chosen  because  in  a  dynamic, 
democratic  society  like  ours,  lead¬ 
ers  both  reflect  and  affect  their 
constituencies.  And  we  wanted  to 
find  the  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  between  these  groups. 

We  received  answers  to  this 
questionnaire  from  213  newspa¬ 
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pers  representing  12%  of  the  1,773 
daily  newspapers,  published  in  this 
country.  We  also  received  answers 
from  171  group  leaders.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  both  groups  represented 
geographically  46  states  of  the 
Union. 

Here  is  the  first  question  posed 
in  the  questionnaire: 

( 1 )  In  the  opinion  of  the  respon¬ 
dent,  does  the  American  newspa¬ 
per  press  today,  taken  by  and 
large,  meet  the  ideals  set  for  it  in 
these  statements  by  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Thomas  Gib¬ 
son?  These  three  quotations  fol¬ 
low: 

Joseph  Pulitzer  set  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  Salutatory  of  the 
New  York  World,  May  10,  1883: 

“An  institution  that  should  al¬ 
ways  fight  for  progress  and  reform, 
never  tolerate  injustice  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  always  fight  demagogues  of 
all  parties,  never  belong  to  any 
party,  always  oppose  privileged 
classes  and  public  plunderers,  nev¬ 
er  lack  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
always  remain  devoted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  never  be  satisfied  with 
merely  printing  news,  always  be 
drastically  independent,  never  be 
afraid  to  attack  wrong,  whether 
by  predatory  plutocracy  or  preda¬ 
tory  poverty.” 

On  assuming  control  of  the  New 
York  Times,  August  18,  1896, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  said: 

"It  will  be  my  earnest  aim  that 
The  New  York  Times  gives  the 
news,  all  the  news,  in  concise  and 
attractive  form,  in  language  that 
is  permissible  in  good  society,  and 
give  it  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  it 
can  be  learned  through  any  other 
medium.  To  give  the  news  impar¬ 
tially,  without  fear  or  favor,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party,  sect,  or  interest 
involved;  to  make  the  column  of 
The  New  York  Times  a  forum  for 
the  consideration  of  all  public 
questions  of  public  importance, 
and  to  that  end,  to  invite  intelligent 
discussion  from  all  shades  of  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Thomas  Gibson’s  Salutatory  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  Den¬ 
ver.  Colorado,  May  1,  1860,  said: 

“A  newspaper  untrammeled  by 
sinister  influence  from  any  quarter 


Deviations  from  Ideals 


Puh- 

Ushers 

Leaders 

Failure  to  perform  pub¬ 
lic  service . 

Response  to  economic 

23% 

15% 

18 

9 

Slanting  the  news . 

17 

19 

Political  bias . 

16 

11 

Sensationalism . 

Bias  and  self-interest  of 

6 

14 

the  publishers . 

6 

10 

Group  pressures  (not 

otherwise  defined) - 

Miscellaneous  (chiefly 

4 

17 

inaccuracy  and  incom¬ 
petence)  . 

10 

15 

100% 

100% 

Top  12  Newspapers 

Here  is  k  table  of  the  per- 


centage  of  respondents  who 

list 

the 

papers  named  among 

their 

first 

10: 

PUBLISHERS 

1. 

New  York  Times . 

89% 

2. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch^ . 

74% 

3. 

Christian  Science  \ionitor . 

41% 

4. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal . 

38% 

5. 

Kansas  City  Star . 

36% 

6. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune . 

3S% 

7. 

Chicago  Daily  News . 

31% 

8. 

Washihgton  Post . 

29% 

9. 

Baltimore  Sun . 

23% 

10. 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

21% 

GROUP  LEADERS 

1. 

New  York  Times . 

97% 

2. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune . 

65% 

3. 

Christian  Science  Monitor . 

58% 

4. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . 

54% 

5. 

H'ashington  Post . 

41% 

6. 

Baltimore  Sun . 

24% 

7. 

Kansas  City  Star . 

23% 

8. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal . 

23% 

9. 

New  York  World-Telegram  and 

Sun . 

17% 

10. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

16% 

— the  advocate  of  the  right  and 
the  denouncer  of  the  wrong — an 
independent  vehicle  for  the  free 
expression  of  opinions  of  all  can¬ 
did,  honest  and  intelligent  minds — 
a  medium  of  free  discussion,  mor¬ 
al,  religious,  social  and  scientific.” 

3  Standards 

These  ideals  we  felt  met  the 
standards  which  our  society  sets 
for  the  press.  One  emphasizes 
news;  another,  crusading;  the  third, 
independence. 

Of  the  publishers,  or  their  des¬ 
ignated  representatives,  who  an¬ 
swered  this  first  of  four  questions, 
a  sizeable  percentage  felt  the  press, 
taken  by  and  large,  does  not  meet 
the  ideals  set  for  it  by  Pulitzer, 
Ochs  and  Gibson.  25  percent  gave 
an  unequivocal  no.  68  percent 
answered  the  question  with  an  un¬ 
equivocal  yes.  Seven  percent  said 
yes  or  no  with  qualifications. 

Thus  we  find  a  strong  minority 
— one  out  of  every  four — publish¬ 
ers  who  state  the  press  does  not, 
by  and  large,  meet  the  required 
ideals. 

The  group  leaders  are  even  more 
outspoken  in  stating  that  the  press 
does  not  meet  the  ideals  set  for  it. 
44  percent  answered  with  an  un¬ 
equivocal  no.  Less  than  half — 47 
p  e  r  c  e  n  t — answered  the  question 
with  an  unequivocal  yes.  Nine  per¬ 
cent  said  yes  or  no  with  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  group  leaders,  even 
more  than  the  publishers,  think 
that  the  press  has  not  met  the 
ideals  set  for  it. 

This  gap  indicates  that  public 
leaders  think  the  press  meets  the 
standards  of  Ochs,  Pulitzer  and 
Gibson  less  than  the  publishers  do. 
But  even  the  publishers  give  a  25 
percent  vote  no. 

Goals  Still  Valid 

There  was  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  goals  set  by 
the  three  publishers  are  still  valid. 
95  percent  of  the  publishers  who 
answered  the  second  question — do 
you  think  the  ideals  are  still  valid 
for  the  contemporary  newspaper? 
— said  yes.  And  94  percent  of  the 
group  leaders  also  said  yes. 

The  third  question  in  the  iden- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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New  Rockford  Agreement 
Bars  ‘Features’  on  Tape 


ITU  Has  Jurisdiction,  Lowered 
Competency  Standard,  Wage  Rise 


eement  Average 

For  Tape  Punchers 

One  publisher  (unidentified) 
IJI^  toW  the  recent  ANPA  Conventioo 

session  on  Teletypesetters  that  fire 
out  of  eight  perforator  operaton 
he  is  capable  of  producing  200  in  his  plant  average  better  than 


lines  per  hour. 


390  lines  per  hour  on  a  weekly 


Rockford,  III. — Members  of  the  Text  of  the  contract  clause  lines  per  hour. 


60%  of  the  journeyman  scale  for  production  basis, 
the  third  3  months,  or  whenever  As  quoted  in  the  official  record 
he  is  capable  of  producing  275  of  the  discussion,  one  operator 


sets  421  lines;  one  401  lines;  two 


local  International  Typographical  covering  tape  furnished  by  wire  80%  of  the  journeyman  scale  394  lines;  one  391  lines;  one  363 
Union,  on  strike  for  seven  weeks,  services  or  produced  in  the  news-  for  the  fourth  3  months,  or  when-  lines;  one  301  lines,  and  a  begin- 
ratified  a  new  contract  with  the  paper  plant  follows:  ever  he  is  capable  of  producing  350  ner  285.  A  woman  is  responsible 


Rockford  Consolidated  News-  “The  office  agrees  that  the  op-  lines  per  hour. 


for  the  training  and  the  best  opcr- 


papers  here  May  8.  The  Register-  eration  of  Teletypesetter,  tape  per-  “E.  After  12  months  or  at  any  ators  are  those  who  have  had  i 
Republic  resumed  publication  May  fbrator,  and  recutter  units  shall  be  time  during  the  first  year  when  Army  or  Navy  experience  on  tel^ 

9  on  the  afternoon  side  and  the  recognized  to  be  within  the  juris-  an  operator  is  capable  of  produc-  type  machines. 


Morning  Star  appeared  May  10, 
ending  a  two-week  shutdown. 


diction  of  the  union. 


ing  350  lines  of  straight  matter  Another  publisher  told  of  an 


“A — It  is  agreed  that  in  the  pro-  per  hour  of  reasonably  correct  8-  agreement  with  the  local  union 


The  Rockford  contract  includes  duction  of  the  employer’s  news-  point  12-pica  body  type  or  its  which  permits  him  to  run  five  cd- 

a  new  Teletypesetter  clause,  ap-  paper,  only  manual  operation  of  equivalent  (due  allowance  to  be  umns  of  wire  tape,  including  fea- 

proved  by  the  ITU  Executive  typesetting  keyboards  shall  be  em-  made  for  intricate  copy  other  than  tures.  each  day  until  a  nationwide 

Council.  Its  provisions  were  de-  ployed.  (1)  Provided  that  purely  straight  matter)  he  shall  be  classi-  pattern  for  handling  tape  is  settled, 

scribed  by  an  ITU  spokesman  as  daily  news  matter  transmitted  by  fied  as  a  journeyman  and  paid  the 

going  “a  long  way  toward  setting  wire  services  (which  are  unrelated  full  scale.  The  learning  period  ^,5  required  to 

a  pattern  within  the  industry.”  to  any  expressions  of  opinion  by  for  Teletypesetter  perforator  shall  struck  work,  or  work  des- 

Guild  Renews  Contract  special  writers,  columnists  or  not  exceed  one  year.  lined  for  struck  departments  or 


ITU  members  ratified  their  con- 


traVf  ^  •  tv,  •  i,  f  storv,  women’s  page,  special  fea 

tract  earlier  on  the  night  of  May 


8  on  condition  that  the  union 
would  return  to  work  after  an 


ecu  one  ycai.  struck  departments  or 

Learners  must  have  estab-  be  re- 

a  competency  rate  of  at  jjnes  of 

0  lines  per  hour  of  reason-  ;^„,horized  strikes  or  lockouts  in- 


others  or  to  any  other  subject,  “F  Learners  must  have  estab-  .  be  re¬ 
story,  womens  page,  special  fea-  ished  a  competency  rate  of  at  ,jnes  of 

ture  or  other  similar  matter)  may  least  150  lines  per  hour  of  reason-  <;iril-p<!  or  lockouts  in- 

be  produced  by  automatic  key-  ably  correct  8-point  12-pica  body  J^lSrany  of  tL  six^ 


agreement  was  signed  between  the  teletype  device.  The  use  of  type  as  defined  in  the  foregoing  ihe  newspaper  at  their 

1  D  1  f  j  2  by-line  does  not  necessarily  in-  paragraph  by  the  end  of  three  -r  pmnlovmpnt  ” 

Ih'plSySd  “T  .i?  “i  provide,  lo, 

iin5t  iinQn;rr.r.ii<;Kr  or,r,rr.,r»ri  scription  enclosed  in  parentheses.  6  months,  275  lines  by  the  end  :n(,rpace<!  incliidino  the  maxi- 


Newspaper  Guild.  The  local  guild  ^  ^  oy  me  enu  oi  proyidcs  for 

i.nit  1  j  scription  enclosed  in  parentheses.  6  months;  275  lines  by  the  end  I’nrinHmo  the  maTi- 

unit  unammously  approved  its  ^2)  And  further  provided  that  of  9  months;  and  350  lines  by  the 

new  contr.-irt  for  a  two.vear  '  ...  . ■v.v.v,  '  mum  nermittpH  iinner  WaOC  Sta- 


new  contract  for  a  two-year 
period.  The  ITU  voted  63  to  2 
in  approving  its  one-year  contract, 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  1951. 

Joseph  Rhoden,  ITU  represen- 


automatic  keyboard  operation  by  end  of  12  months. 


teletype  device  may  be  used  other¬ 
wise  only  on  teletype  tape  pro¬ 
duced  by  employes  in  each  com- 


Substitute  Processes 


mum  permitted  under  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board  regulations.  Under 
the  old  contract,  the  basic  scale 


“G.  The  publisher  may  relieve  was  $89.25  for  day  work,  $94.25 
any  perforator  operator  learner  for  night  work  for  a  work  week  of 


ixiivMjcii,  1 1  JcpiCsCll-  rkrvcSn#,  vl  K  any  p^iiuiaiui  n^aiiiwi  lui  wuiiv  iwi  a  iv 

tative,  said  the  new  contract  will  .u*-  ^  ^  P™'  who  does  not  meet  the  competen-  37  hours  and  55  minutes.  The 

visions  or  tnis  contract. 


permit  the  use  of  purely  daily  live 
newsmatter  on  tape  but  would  pro- 


cy  standard  set  forth  above.  In  new  contract  boosts  the  basic 


B.  The  use  of  Teletypesetter  tbe  case  of  journeymen  or  appren 


hibit  the  taping  of  any  matter  such  ^i^lhods  and  equipment  shall  not  tices  exercizing  their  option  to 


scale  to  $95  day,  $100  night. 
“An  escalator  clause  already  has 


as  columns,  women’s  pages,  ex-  *0  reduce  the  complement  of  learn  tape  perforating,  they  shall  increased  it  to  an  actual  pay  of 

pressions  of  opinion,  or  feature  composing  room  employes,  it  be-  be  returned  to  their  regular  situa-  $96.39  for  days  and  $101.39  for 


matter.  *•’8  one  of  the  intents  and  purposes  tions.  No  employe  may  be  classi-  nights,”  Mr.  Rhoden  stated. 

“They  agreed,”  said  Mr.  Rho-  agreement  to  prevent  dis-  f,ed  as  a  perforator  operator  learn-  Guild  Increases  Granted 

den,  “that  no  tape  from  outside  P  acement  of  composing  room  em-  gr  without  his  consent.  -r-u  •,  j  contract  which  was 

•h.  win  be  u«d  p  oy-  Py  “  3e  “Np  »«-  P— ■  -"PPP-'y-  whT  Sfpa  “  w« 

wnA  fn  ?°“^u  the  Dublishe?s  comnosine  room  equipment  which  functions  as  a  shut  down,  includes  the  same 

woiL  force  All  mailed  tape  is  tne  publishers  composing  room.  substitute  for  or  evolution  of  the  “struck  work”  clause  as  that  of 


woFK  lorce  All  maned  tape  is  substitute  for  or  evolution  of  the  “struck  work”  clause  as  that  of 

out,  and  the  wire  service  tape  C.  When  journeymen  or  ap-  typesetting  processes  shall  be  used  the  ITU  contract.  The  two-year 
cannot  be  used  to  the  extent  of  prentices  in  their  final  year  of  during  the  term  of  this  contract  guild  agreement  provides  for  a  top  I 

bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the  apprenticeship  are  not  available  as  for  work  on  material  that  is  minimum  in  the  sixth  year  of  i 

force.  The  competency  standard  1  eletypesetter  perforator  opera-  printed  in  the  newspapers  pub-  $97  50  a  week  with  an  increase  i 

was  fowered  from  375  to  350  lines  tors,  the  publisher  may  employ  as  Hshed  by  the  office  unless  mutual-  to  $100  a  week  beginning  Jan.  1, 

per  hour.  perforator  operators  such  compe-  ly  agreed  upon.  Provided  further  1953.  Minimums  were  increased 

Original  Clause  Dropped  perforator  operators  as  may  that  the  office  shall  be  relieved  of  $7.50  a  week,  part  of  which  had 

The  original  TTS  clause,  as  pro-  '’5  operators  this  commitment  in  the  event  of  a  already  been  absorbed  in  a  cost 

posed  by  the  union,  was  with-  ^  designated  journeymen.  strike,  slowdown,  other  work  stop-  of  living  increase  during  the  life 

drawn  in  the  negotiations  leading  "'age  Rate  for  Learners 

to  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  “D.  If  the  publisher  is  unable  to 
union’s  demand  had  originally  obtain  sufficient  perforator  opera- 


posed  by  the  union,  was  with-  ^  designated  journeymen.  strike,  slowdown,  other  work  stop-  of  living  increase  during  the  life 

drawn  in  the  negotiations  leading  Wage  Rate  for  Learners  page,  or  other  interference  with  of  the  previous  contract.  Actual 

to  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  “D.  If  the  publisher  is  unable  to  production  until  the  joint  standing  cash  increase  under  the  new  con- 
union’s  demand  had  originally  obtain  sufficient  perforator  opera-  committee  has  determined  that  tract  amounts  to  $3.90  a  week. 
provklBd  that  Rockford  News-  tors  as  provided  above,  learners  norrnal  production  has  been  y,  Barney  Thompson,  editor 


provklBd  that  Rockford  News-  tors  as  provided  above,  learners  norrnal  production  has  been  y,  Barney  Thompson,  editor 

papers  could  only  use  TTS  tape  may  be  employed  to  meet  the  resumed  in  good  faith.  Provided  and  publisher  of  the  Rockford 

produced  at  sources  through  the  stated  requirement,  composing  further  that  before  any  such  new  Newspapers,  personally  took  over 

U.  S.  by  members  of  a  union  room  employes  to  be  given  the  processes  are  introduced,  the  office  the  negotiations  with  the  typo- 

approved  by  the  ITU.  The  legality  first  opportunity  to  become  learn-  ’'*’^**  upon  the  union  to  cor-  graphical  union  May  7. 


approved  by  the  ITU.  The  legality  first  opportunity  to  become  learn-  ’'uall  call  t 
of  such  a  clause  was  questioned  ers.  rect  any  cl; 

by  the  management.  The  wage  rate  for  learners,  production. 

Such  an  attempt,  said  the  man-  except  for  journeymen  and  appren-  Mr.  Rh( 
agement,  would  be  “to  contract  tices,  shall  be  as  follows:  the  contrac 


rect  any  claimed  interference  with  Three  editions  of  the  afternoon 
production.”  Register-Republic  were  published 

Mr.  Rhoden  also  pointed  out  on  the  day  after  the  strike  .settle- 
the  contract  included  a  picket  line  ment.  The  editions  consisted  of 


with  respect  to  matters  and  per-  40%  of  the  journeymen  scale  for  clause  that  “gives  our  men  the  eight  pages  devoted  entirely  W 
sons  over  which  neither  the  local  the  first  3  months,  or  whenever  right  to  refuse  to  cross  picket  lines  news.  The  Morning  Star  resumed 
union  nor  the  local  newspapers  he  is  capable  of  producing  150  of  any  of  the  other  six  unions  in  publication  May  10.  First  full  run 
have  any  control  whatsoever.”  The  lines  per  hour.  the  plant  who  may  be  involved  of  advertising  was  restored  in  the 

management  also  considered  it  a  50%  of  the  journeyman  scale  for  in  an  authorized  strike  or  lockout.”  Sunday  Star  which  contained  56 
threat  to  dissemination  of  news.  the  second  3  months,  or  whenever  The  latter  clause  provides:  “Em-  pages. 


the  second  3  months,  or  whenever 


The  latter  clause  provides:  “Em-  pages. 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  THREE  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  ASPIRANTS 


iTRUMAN' 


IT  WAS  A  TOUGH  FIGHT,  MA* 

Yoes,  San  Pierio  (Calif)  Union 


LATEST  ENTRY 

Knott,  Dallas  (Tex.)  .Wu't 


TWIN  MOTORS 

Knox,  Nashfillr  (Tenn.)  Banner 


Top  Executives  Plastic  Plates 

On  New  Orleans  Are  Cast  from 
T-P  Move  Up  Stereo  Mats 

New  Orleans _ Several  top-  Francisco  Success  in  the 

bracket  promotions  were  an-  reproduction  of  plastic  plates  fr<^ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Times-  stereotype  mats  is  reported  by 
Picayune  Publishing  Company.  Gross  and  Ellis  C.  Lyons, 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  formerly  co-partners  in  developing  a  proc- 
president  of  the  company  and  edi-  production  of  plastic 

tor  of  the  Times-Picayune,  has  pnnhng  elements, 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  prixess  provides  either  flat 

and  publisher.  This  is  a  newly  curved  plates  without  high 
created  post  pressure  and  without  the  need  of 

John  Francis  Tims,  formerly  backing  the  mats,  it  was  learned, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen-  ^bc  resultant  newspaper-page  plate 
eral  manager,  was  elected  presi-  envisioned  is  a  product  weighing 
jjgpj  eight  pounds  or  less,  made  in  ap- 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  formerly  proxjmately  one  minute  from  ma- 
managing  editor,  was  elevated  to  ‘ejial  costing  one-seventh  the  price 

of  metal — or  less. 

Mat  Gray,  who  has  been  asso-  P>^sbc  plates  reproduced  from 
date  editor  of  the  Times-Picavune  stereotype  mats  were  shown  by  the 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Times-  P/rtners  here  this  week  to  Editor 
Democrat,  for  46  years  will  re-  ^  Publisher  s  Pacific  Coas  editor, 
tire  but  will  remain  available  to  Preliminary  tests  have  included  a 
the  staff  as  adviser  and  consultant.  ^ave  been 

Harold  P.  McCall,  who  has  been  aPP"ea  'or. 
principal  assistant  to  the  associate  G"  AN  PA  Committee 

editor,  will  become  associate  editor  Hope  that  a  complete  demon- 
of  the  Times-Picayune.  stration  will  be  possible  by  the 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  elected  presi-  time  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 

dent  of  the  publishing  company  Conference  here,  June  9-11,  was 

in  1918.  He  served  the  Associa-  expressed  by  Mr.  Gross.  He  is 

ted  Press  for  18  years  on  its  board  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 

of  directors.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  a 

Mr.  Tims  joined  the  Daily  Pica-  member  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
yune  staff  42  years  ago  as  an  office  Committee. 

boy.  He  became  advertising  mana-  His  experiments  with  plastics  to 
ger  of  the  Times-Picayune  in  1919  produce  printing  plates  began  four 
and  business  manager  in  1922.  He  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Corbin  began  his  fight  for  of  the  board,  Curtis  Publishing  has  been  a  director  since  1942.  Mr.  Lyons,  with  Phillips  & 

reedom  of  the  press  while  attend-  Co.;  E.  S.  Martin,  general  mana-  Mr.  Healy  has  been  a  member  Van  Orden  Co.,  printing  establish¬ 
ing  Louisiana  State  University  ger,  Lackawanna  Plant,  Bethlehem  of  the  staff  since  1926,  with  the  ment  here,  was  with  the  Portland 

some  years  back.  Steel  Co.;  and  Maj.  R.  H.  Puffer,  exception  of  one  year  of  duty  with  Oregonian  for  19  years,  during 

of  seven  members  superintendent,  Cornell  Aeronaut!-  the  Office  of  War  Information,  five  of  which  he  was  head  ma- 

o  he  editorial  staff  of  the  Reveille,  cal  Laboratory.  He  has  been  a  director  since  1948.  chinist. 
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^  student  newspaper,  who  objected  to 

wOxaiXx  TO  'X  aK6  censorship  of  a  letter  criticizing  an 

action  of  Huey  Long. 

“  llZpairiCK  S  Xhe  University  of  Missouri  wel- 

corned  these  seven  students  and 
*  OSI  Oil  Oiai0S  Mr.  Corbin  received  his  degree 

New  Orleans  —  William  H.  there  in  1936. 

Fitzpatrick,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  Several  years  later  the  board  of 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States,  supervisors  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
resigned  his  post 
this  week  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  associate 
editorship  with 
the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  States 
editor  by  Carl 
McArn  Corbin,  a 
member  of  the 
newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

A  native  of 

New  Orleans,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  'be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  work  on  the 
New  Orleans  Item  while  at- 
ending  Tulane  University.  In 
1935  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Times-Picayune  as  a  reporter, 
later  serving  as  its  picture  editor. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  made  city 
editor  of  the  States  in  1940  and 
became  managing  editor  in  1941. 

He  Was  named  editor  of  the  paper 
while  on  Pacific  duty  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  United  States  Navy 
during  World  War  II.  He  has  been 


Fitzpatrick 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Speeches  Contain  Ideas 
Worthy  of  Consideration 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Listen  to  enough  speeches  and 
you’re  bound  to  hear  something 
worth  repeating.  Several  talks, 
extracts  of  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  newspaper  advertising 
executives,  were  delivered  this 
week  before  various  groups. 

Developments  in  local  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  abroad  were 
covered  by  Mack  Burke,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fourth  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Convention  in  New  York 
City.  That  advertising  programs 
must  be  re-evaluated  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  to  make  every  dol¬ 
lar  work  harder,  was  advocated  by 
Neil  Du  Bois,  director  of  research 
development,  Geyer,  Newell  & 
Ganger,  Inc.,  in  a  talk  before  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Advertis¬ 
ing  Men’s  meeting.  And  Samuel 
C.  Gale,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising.  General  Mills,  Inc., 
at  a  meeting  in  Minneapolis  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  urged  that,  “every  public 
utilities  advertising  man  in  the 
room  give  serious  thought  to  ear¬ 
marking  a  portion  of  his  budget 
for  public  service  advertising.” 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  these 
speeches: 

Local  Newspapers  Abroad 

Most  recent  and  important  de¬ 
velopment  affecting  local  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  abroad  has 
been  the  easing  of  the  newsprint 
situation,  according  to  Mr.  Burke. 
He  told  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Convention  that  this  was  im¬ 
portant  for  two  reasons:  1)  It 
will  tend  to  eliminate  space  re¬ 
strictions  and  overcrowding  of  ads; 
2)  Publishers  will  now  be  able 
to  obtain  newsprint  at  around 
$130-$  140  per  short  ton  instead 
of  paying  distress  prices  of  as  high 
as  $275  a  ton. 

“This  means,”  Mr.  Burke  ex¬ 
plained,  “that  there  will  be  less 
reason  for  publishers  to  raise  their 
rates.  Export  advertisers  can 
therefore  plan  their  newspaper  and 
magazine  campaigns  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  rate  stability.” 

Belicvability 

Advertising  advantage  of  foreign 
local  newspapers  and  magazines 
was  described  by  Mr.  Burke  as 
being  the  “opportunity  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  believability  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  local  roots  that  cannot 
be  challenged  by  any  outside 
media,  or  for  that  matter,  by  other 
local  media  which  lack  an  editor¬ 
ial  component. 

“In  general  this  potential  is  real¬ 
ized  abroad  because  newspaper 
and  magazine  publishers  in  Latin 
America  and  many  other  parts  of 


the  world  are  primarily  editors 
with  a  definite  program  to  pro¬ 
mote,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
political,  but  which  in  any  case 
builds  up  loyal  readership,”  Mr. 
Burke  asserted. 

Newspapers  abroad  are  carrying 
more  local  news  and  have  more 
pictures  than  ever  before,  he  re¬ 
ported.  Other  developments 
among  newspapers:  growth  of 
special  pages  (social,  business, 
rural,  etc.),  increased  use  of  comic 
strips  and  supplements. 

“Increased  use  of  comic  strips 
and  supplements  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  world  has  been  amazing,” 
Mr.  Burke  said.  “More  amazing 
still  is  the  fact  that  the  comic 
supplements  carry  very  little  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  that  is  placed  local¬ 
ly.  I  can  foresee  the  day  it  will 
be  possible  for  an  advertiser  to 
buy  local  comic  supplement  ad¬ 
vertising  in  four  colors  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis  with  a  relatively  low 
mark-up.” 

Mr.  Burke  said  that  another 
type  of  supplement  is  the  woman’s 
supplement  Hahlemos,  distributed 
in  several  publications  throughout 
the  Caribbean  area  and  Central 
America.  “Many  advocates  of 
local  media  claim  that  such  a 
supplement  has  all  the  faults  in¬ 
herent  in  an  international  medium. 
However,”  Mr.  Burke  noted,  “it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  providing  meeting 
places  for  women  readers  in  news¬ 
papers.  and.  from  the  advertisers’ 
standpoint,  it  is  one  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  to  have  an  inte¬ 
grated  international  campaign, 
with  the  advantages  of  color,  and 
without  sacrificing  the  impact  of 
local  media.” 

Good  Circulation  Data 

Mr.  Burke  told  his  listeners  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  Swe¬ 
den  “can  tell  you  more  about  their 
circulations  than  can  any  news¬ 
paper  here  in  the  U.  S.”  As  an 
example,  he  held  up  a  breakdown 
of  circulation  for  Svenska  Dag- 
bladet  of  Stockholm  showing  cir¬ 
culation  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Stockholm  trading  area;  how  many 
readers  are  in  each  social,  age  and 
income  group;  how  many  are 
married,  single,  widowed  or  di¬ 
vorced.  He  added,  however,  that 
in  Latin  America  circulation  infor¬ 
mation  is  largely  undeveloped. 
Newspapers  are  printed,  sold  at 
the  plant  to  street  vendors,  who 
fan  out  all  over  the  city  wherever 
their  whims  carry  them.  Home  de¬ 
livery  is  a  rarity. 

Circulation  audits,  particularly 
in  Latin  America,  Mr.  Burke 


noted,  are  still  embryonic;  that  if 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  want 
circulation  audits,  it  is  up  to  them 
to  decide  what  methods  of  certi¬ 
fication  they  will  accept  in  various 
markets. 

Reproduction,  Color,  Gimmicks 

Reproduction,  color  and  the  use 
of  “gimmicks”  were  also  covered 
by  Mr.  Burke.  He  said  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  reproduction  in  newspapers 
is  “tremendous;”  that  color  in 
newspaper  ads  is  now  available  in 
many  markets;  and  that  the  use  of 
perfumed  ads  is  being  experiment¬ 
ed  with  in  one  or  two  newspapers. 

“Export  advertising  is  going 
local,”  Mr.  Burke  declared.  “More 
and  more  American  manufacturers 
have  set  up  subsidiaries  abroad  .  .  . 
A  paramount  fact  about  local 
media  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  local  impact,  in  most 
markets  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
they  give  the  least  expensive  form 
of  coverage.” 

Mr.  Burke  produced  a  chart 
showing  the  cost  of  a  50-inch  ad 
placed  in  the  largest  circulation 
newspaper  in  a  list  of  export  mar¬ 
kets.  “You  will  notice,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  the  total  circulation 
provided  by  these  newspapers 
amounts  to  almost  17  million.  The 
total  cost  of  a  50-inch  ad  placed 
one  time  in  all  of  them  would  be 
about  $13,000,  or  a  cost  of  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  inch  per 
thousand  readers,  as  compared  to 
the  cost  per  inch  per  thousand 
readers  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  two  cents.” 

Ad  $  Must  Work  Harder 

Neil  Du  Bois,  in  his  talk  to  the 
Metropolitan  Advertising  Men, 
said  that  new  demands  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  research  “put  the 
bee  on  researchers  to  tackle  new 
problems,  improve  their  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  find  new 
methods  as  well  as  improve  old 
ones. 

“We  continually  seek  better 
ways  of  testing  copy,  finding  what 
people  really  think,  analyzing  and 
using  economic  and  sales  facts  and 
figures,  and  better  ways  of  helping 
advertisers.” 

Advertising  research  should  not 
be  designed  to  prove  any  points 
or  theories,  he  said.  It  should  be 
“designed  to  get  as  true  a  picture 
as  we  can  get  of  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  we  operate,  and 
the  strategy  and  tactics  that  will 
best  serve  the  client.  It  costs  a  lot 
of  money  to  do  a  thorough  re¬ 
search  job,  but  just  as  for  the 
manufacturer  the  cost  of  not  ad¬ 
vertising  has  become  too  high,  so 
for  both  the  client  and  the  agency 
the  cost  of  not  researching  is  be¬ 
yond  computation.” 

Mr.  Du  Bois  listed  the  following 
major  fact-finding  operations  that 
profitable  advertising  requires;  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis,  sales  analysis,  pro¬ 
duct  tests,  product  attitude  studies, 
psychological  studies,  market  re¬ 
search  and  analysis,  distribution 
checks,  dealer  and  wholesaler  sur¬ 
veys,  media  research,  library  re- 


Phila.  Inquirer  Cuts 
Sat.  Retail  Rate 

Philadelphia — T  h  e  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  has  followed 
the  lead  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times 
in  offering  special  rates  for  Sat¬ 
urday  retail  linage  (E&P,  May  10 
page  7). 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  May 
10,  the  Inquirer  accepted  retail  lin¬ 
age  at  10  cents  less  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  rate.  Inquirer  officials  said 
it  was  too  early  this  week  to  de¬ 
termine  effects  of  the  rate  change. 


search,  analysis  of  research  ser¬ 
vices,  copy  tests,  penetration 
studies  and  brand  rating  surveys. 

“There  are  others,”  he  said, 
“but  that’s  enough  to  give  you  an 
idea  at  how  many  points  in  the 
advertising  process  the  research 
department  plays  a  part  these  days 
— none  of  it  designed  to  displace 
other  agency  functions;  all  of  it 
designed  to  help  the  creative 
people  and  the  media  men  and 
the  account  executives  and  the 
merchandising  men  do  a  better 
job.” 

Public  Service  Advertising 

Public  service  advertising  is  a 
surer,  better,  and  sounder  way  of 
building  good  will  than  the  older 
forms  of  institutional  advertising, 
Samuel  C.  Gale  told  the  Public 
Utilities  Advertising  Association. 

“Public  utilities  are  far  closer 
to  the  public  than  most  indus¬ 
tries,”  he  declared.  “Your  con¬ 
tact  with  your  customers  is  more 
intimate.  You  are  more  depend¬ 
ent  than  most  upon  public  good 
will,  and  you  are  far  more  expert 
at  stimulating  it.” 

Does  Job  Effectively 

“And  since  the  object  of  so 
much  of  your  advertising  is  to 
win,  build  and  hold  good  will," 
Mr.  Gale  continued,  “you  will  be 
automatically  interested  in  any 
advertising  which  does  this  more 
effectively.  I  think  it  has  now  been 
dernonstrated  that  public  service 
advertising  is  a  surer,  better,  and 
sounder  way  of  building  good  will 
than  the  older  forms  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.” 

Mr.  Gale,  a  past  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  Inc., 
urged  that  every  public  utilities  ad¬ 
vertising  man  “in  the  room  give 
serious  thought  to  earmarking  a 
portion  of  his  budget  for  public 
service  advertising.”  He  added 
that  the  Advertising  Council  could 
supply  them  with  ready-made  ads 
for  a  ^  dozen  different  carefully- 
screened  public  service  projects. 

Mr.  Gale  noted  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  get  started. 
“Once  you  have  your  feet  wet  you 
will  like  the  water.  There  must 
be  some  reason  why  public  service 
advertising  is  the  fastest-growing 
classification  of  advertising,  and 
there  is:  it  is  good  citizenship  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  declared. 
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Is  your  brand  getting  its  |ust  f 

Let  ’em  make  this  cake... and  nine  ingredients  get  the  frosting 
in  tie-in  sales.  Home  Economics  Editor  Helen  Robertson’s  new 

ideas  in  desserts . . .  like  this  refrigerator  cake  requiring  9  food 
products . . .  always  stir  up  a  flurry  of  telephone  calls  and 

mailed-in  requests  for  recipes.  Homemakers  in  Cleveland  and 
26  adjacent  counties  are  sold  on  Miss  Robertson’s  food  suggestions. 

Sell  them  your  food  brand  through  advertising  in  the  Plain  Dealer. 


•m 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GETTING? 

(  Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $392,224,000  $290,386,000 

'Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  includid.  Figures  —  Sales  Management  Surrey,  May,  19SI 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelca,  Atlanta 
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Dallas 


Charlotte 


Memphis 


Los  Angeles 


Penetration  of 
Papers  in  S.  F. 
Homes  Studied 


Branham  Offices 


San  Francisco — The  San  Fran- 
cisco  News  has  just  issued  a  report 
on  home  penetration  of  the  four 
local  dailies. 

Titled  “San  Francisco  News- 
paper  Audience  and  Home  Pene- 
tration  Survey,”  the  study  reports 
findings  of  Kellogg  and  Associates,  IBBH 
Inc.  in  interviews  conducted  in 
600  households  in  San  Francisco 
City  and  County. 

Survey  findings  as  announced  by  Mt  ^ 
the  News  were:  , 

“Distribution  of  circulations 
found  in  homes  (quality)  does  not  ^  * 
parallel  circulation  distribution  in 
ABC  reports  (quantity);  a  large 
percentage  of  the  morning  paper’s  S  VV 
circulations  leave  the  home.  The  ^  * 
majority  of  the  evening  news-  ft  A 
paper’s  circulations  stay  home  to 
be  read  by  all  members  of  the 
family:  San  Francisco’s  evening  ^ 

newspapers  have  22  per  cent  more  ^ 
home  delivered  circulation  than  his  1C 
the  morning  papers.  In  San  Fran-  genera 
cisco  77  per  cent  of  the  households  lan  M 
are  occupied  by  families  (the  Whi 

prime  market)  and  23  per  cent  - 

by  individuals  living  alone  or 
groups  of  single  persons.”  merce 

Commillce  Helped  marke 

The  services  of  a  steering  com-  Gas  i 
mittee  of  marketing  experts,  the  Slatter 
selection  of  the  blocks  in  the  resean 
block-area  sampling  method  used  Mis 
in  the  survey,  and  the  fact  that  no  of  K( 
projections  were  used  in  the  com-  forme 
pleted  report  are  factors  of  satis-  visor 
faction  to  Robert  E.  Baxter,  pro-  sus,  s 
motion  manager  of  the  News.  In 

“We  rest  on  the  sample,”  Mr.  was  f( 
Baxter  stressed.  Formerly  director  dailies 
of  research  for  the  Los  Angeles  home. 
Times  and  a  vicepresklent  of  the  had  i 
American  Statisticians  Association,  day’s 
Los  Angeles,  he  was  in  1948  presi-  at  hoi 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association; 
Left  to  right-^ohn  E.  .Motz,  Kit- 
chener-WatcrIoo  Record,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Allan  Holmes,  Galt  Report¬ 
er,  president;  and  Walter  A. 
.MacDonald,  F^dmunton  Journal, 
vicepresident. 


representing  Media, 
serving  Advertising 
Agencies  &  Adver¬ 
tisers 


Schwartz  Bids 
Canada  Group 
To  Join  ICMA 

Quebec — E.  P.  Schwartz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  sug¬ 
gested  this  week  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  join  ICMA.  Both  organ¬ 
izations,  he  said,  could  ()ool  and 
exchange  ideas  for  their  joint  ben¬ 
efit. 

Some  CCMA  members  already 
belong  to  the  international  body 
on  an  individual  basis. 

During  his  address  to  some  60 
CCMA  members,  Mr.  Schwartz 
had  a  questionnaire  circulated  ask¬ 
ing.  among  other  things: 

“Should  ICMA  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  value  and  cost  of  a 
National  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  with  paid  officers  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  all  ne»v 
papers  in  protecting  our  ‘Little 
Merchant’  plan?” 

He  said  the  scheme  would  have 
each  newspaper  contribute  25  cents 
a  year  for  each  of  its  carriers.  In 
the  U.  S.,  there  were  500,000  boys 
and  a  fund  could  be  raised  quickly 
to  help  in  their  education. 

The  circulators  discussed  rising 
prices  as  a  means  to  offset  higher 
costs  and  increased  postage. 

The  association  elected  A.  R 
Marr,  Saint  John  Telegraph-Jour¬ 
nal,  as  president,  to  succeed  L.  T- 
Colvey,  Montreal  Gazette.  Other 
officers  are:  Vicepresidents,  D.  T 
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Detroit 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco 


Outstanding 
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this  city  of  and  Guy  Angers,  Ottawa  Le  DroU 
claim  “exclu-  Secretary,  W.  J.  Stewart,  St 
n” — after  al-  Thomas  Times-Journal.  Treasurer, 
me  delivered  Alex  Sim,  Port  Arthur  Neuis- 


IN  PHILADELPHIA, 


THE  NATION’S  3rd  MARKET 


BUSINESS  IS  STILL 


INQUIRER  LEADERSHIP  CONTINUES  WITH 
RECORD-SMASHING  LINAGE  INCREASESI 


Advertisers,  too,  prefer  THE  INQUIRER.  Result?  At 
every  period.  Inquirer  Advertising  linage  shows  a 
gain.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  Inquirer  linage 
climbed  730,000  lines  over  the  same  period  of  1951 
. . .  to  an  impressive  total  of  9,089,000  lines,  while 
Philadelphia’s  second  paper  showed  a  loss! 


neec/s  of  6oo/r?/A^ 
flh//ac/e/pf  ‘d  mc/c/spy  dr& 
toet/  //s  pu6//o  c/T/Z/Pes. 


'  NJoui  In  its 
I  Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
1  Advertising  Leadership 
V  in  Philadelphia!  A 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  JUMPS 
22  MILLION  LINES  IN  15  YEARS  1 

Since  present  management  took  over  The 
Inquirer  in  1936,  advertising  linage  has  more 
than  doubled ...  rising  from  14,640,078  to 
36,019,931  lines  annually.  Today.THE  INQUIRER 
leads  Philadelphia  newspapers  in  every  major 
advertising  classification! 

f¥?//ac/e/p/)/a<s 
fe^Os  pace> 

th&  area's  opansZor?/ 


llnquirer 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andaver  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
4  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259* 


Philadelphia  Prefers  The  Maquirer 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


Nash  Ad  in  80  Papers 
Keyed  to  Gas  Shortage 


Nash  Motors,  division  of  Nash- 
Kelvinator  Corp.,  which  regards 
newspapers  as  “the  ideal  action 
medium”  (E&P,  April  12,  page 
14),  has  seized  upon  the  threat¬ 
ened  gasoline  shortage  to  boast, 
“Gas  Rationing?  You'll  be  miles 
ahead  driving  a  Nash  Rambler.” 

Copy,  appearing  in  1,500 -line 
ads  in  80  dailies  this  week  (via 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc., 
New  York  City)  points  to  the  re¬ 
cent  Mobilgas  Economy  Run  in 
which  the  Rambler  scored  the 
“All-Time  economy  record  of 
31.05  miles  per  gallon  with  over¬ 


drive.” 

The  advertisement  is  held  by 
Nash  to  be  “a  good  example  of 
‘advertising  enterprise’  plus  the 
advantage  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  tying  in  with  news.” 

Omega  Watch  Co.  Sets 
Largest  Ad  Campaign 

The  Norman  M.  Morris  Corp., 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  distributor 
for  the  Omega  Watch  Co.,  Bienne, 
Switzerland,  has  launched  the 
largest  advertising  and  promotion 
program  in  its  history.  The  cam- 


ing  Power  Keeps  Right  on 
Growing  in  WORCESTER 

-  Now  25th 
Food  Market 
in  the  Nation! 

Here  in  Worcester  County  —  the 
Worcester  Market  —  you're  reaching  a 
rich,  responsive,  GROWING  market  that 
spends  $173,637,000  on  food  alone.  You 
can  count  on  greater  promotion  success  — 
and  greater  profits  —  in  WORCESTER, 
where  over  half  a  million  buy-conscious 
people  spend  $612,540,000  annually  in 
retail  purchases!  Ranking  35th  in  retail 
sales,  Worcester  has  a  Quality  of  Market 
Index  in  the  city  of  123,  in  the  county  “■ 
of  105. 

Stable  income,  increasing  business 
activity  and  industrial  prominence  are 
three  keys  to  the  success  of  your  test 
campaigns  in 

WORCESTER  — 4th  MOST 
POPULAR  TEST  MARKET 

among  the  nation's  cities  of  1 50,000  to 
250,000  population. 

'WORCESTER'S  WONDROUS  rW/^,^ 

Gain  the  undivided  attention  of 
Worcester's  prosperous,  well-balanced 
market  by  consistent  advertising  in  the 
Worcester  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE,  the 
newspapers  that  completely  cover  the 
area  —  daily  circulation  1  53,234,  Sunday 
104,542. 

Source;  Copyright  7952  Sales  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further  repro¬ 
duction  not  licensed. 


1 .  high 
buying 
power 


2.  intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMin,  Ik. 

National  Representatives 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  AND  WTAG-FM 


paign  (via  Lewin,  Williams  & 
Saylor,  New  York  City)  will  tie-in 
with  the  appointment  of  Omega 
products  as  official  timepieces  for 
the  Summer  Olympic  games  in 
Helsinki. 

Spearheading  the  drive  will  be 
full-page  and  half-page  ads  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  including  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine.  Local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  be  placed  on  a  co-op 
basis  by  Omega  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Morris  Corp.’s  1952  budget  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
over  the  1951  allocation;  is  double 
the  1950  appropriation. 

Toni  Trio  Campaign 
Set  for  100  Cities 

Two-color  inserts  in  leading 
newspapers  in  more  than  100  cities 
will  be  used  starting  June 
15  to  introduce  the  “Toni  Trio” 
home  permanent  wave  kit,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  R.  N.  W. 
Harris,  president,  the  Toni  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

The  trio  will  receive  the  princi¬ 
pal  portion  of  Toni’s  $12,000,000 
advertising  expenditure  for  1952, 
most  extensive  in  the  history  of 
the  cosmetics  industry  (E&P,  Jan. 
12,  page  75). 

In  addition  to  daily  newspapers, 
the  campaign  will  feature  two- 
color  inserts  in  national  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazines.  Toni’s  net¬ 
work  radio-TV  shows  will  also 
carry  messages  on  the  new  kit. 

Bayuk  Cigars  Smoke  Out 
Interviewees  With  Ads 

Six  hundred  and  800-line  ads 
were  released  this  week  by  Bayuk 
Cigars,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  in  89 
cities  offering  25  new  super-mild 
Phillies  free  to  people  interviewed 
in  the  firm’s  recent  street  survey 
of  cigar  smokers. 

Ads  (via  Ellington  &  Co.)  carry 
a  coupon  for  folks  who  were  in¬ 
terviewed  to  send  in.  Schedule 
calls  for  weekly  ads  during  1952. 

Armour  Sausage  Drive 
Planned  for  Mid-May 

Thousand-line  ads  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  dailies  will  spark  the  start 
in  mid-May  of  what  Armour  & 
Company  calls  the  largest  sausage 
promotion  in  its  history. 

This  daily  newspaper  advertising 
(via  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding)  will 
be  backed  by  space  in  selected 
weeklies  in  northwest  Oregon  and 
southwest  Washington.  Radio  will 
be  used  on  station  KEX-Westing- 
house,  Portland. 

.Local  Ad  Space  to  Aid 
‘Hickok  Gift  Show' 

Most  extensive  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  (via  Kastor,  Far¬ 
rell,  Chesley  &  Clifford,  New 
York),  placed  by  retail  stores,  in 
the  53-year  history  of  the  Hickok 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  will  promote  the  “Hickok  Gift 
Show,”  June  2-14. 

Orders  for  mats  and  newspaper 
space,  radio-TV  spots  and  window 


tie-ins  have  surpassed  all  expecta¬ 
tions,  according  to  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Boehmer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

“Some  stores  have  already  con¬ 
tracted  for  full-page  color  copy,” 
she  said.  “Other  definite  contracts 
call  for  local  black  and  white  ads 
ranging  in  size  from  full  pages  to 
200  lines.” 

Old  Hickory  Bourbon  Ads 
Play  Up  Age  of  Product 

A  new  advertising  campaign 
(via  Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillin^am, 
Inc.)  has  been  launched  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  on 
Old  Hickory  straight  bourbon,  fea¬ 
turing  its  six-year  age,  tradition 
and  character. 

The  newspaper  ads,  ranging  in 
size  up  to  800  lines,  will  be  used 
in  magazines  as  full-color  pages. 

Rybutol  Breaks  Page 
Ads  in  24  Markets 

Full-page  newspaper  ads  (via 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City)  as  well  as  across-the-board 
radio  spots,  will  be  used  by  the 
Rybutol  division  of  the  Vitamin 
Corporation  of  America  in  a  satu¬ 
ration  drive  directed  at  each  of 
24  metropolitan  markets  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  smaller-size  bottle  of  its 
vitamin-B  complex. 

Special  sales  meetings  are  be¬ 
ing  held  in  each  of  the  markets  in 
an  effort  to  back  up  the  national 
advertising  with  local  exploitations 
and  promotions. 

Ask  TV  Distributors 
For  Ad  Fund  Money 

Royal  &  de  Guzman,  ad  agency 
for  Andrea  Radio  Corp.,  has  asked 
New  York  TV  distributors  to  kick 
in  on  a  $312,000  pool  for  institu¬ 
tional  newspaper  ads  in  seven  lo¬ 
cal  dailies,  starting  June  1. 

The  ads  would  tie-in  with  up¬ 
coming  political  campaigns  based 
on  the  theme,  “Live  the  biggest 
event  in  your  life  on  big-screen 
TV.”  Assessments  would  range 
from  $40,000  for  the  RCA  Victor 
distributor  (Bruno,  New  York)  to 
$4,000  for  distributors  of  smaller 
brand  sets.  Final  plans  will  be 
made  at  a  meeting  late  this  week. 

Contress  Hair  Coloring 
Bows  in  32  Cities  May  19 

Large  space  newspaper  ads  (via 
Shevlo  Associates)  in  32  cities 
May  19  will  introduce  Contress, 
Inc.’s  Contress  Fashion  Color 
Streaks — a  powdered  hair-coloring 
cosmetic. 

Macy’s  New  York  will  introduce 
the  new  product  which  will  be 
carried  by  leading  department 
stores  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Lady  Esther  ‘Marries* 

Lady  Esther’s  “Bridal  Pink”  face 
powder  will  be  “married”  to  an 
indelible  lipstick  in  a  matching 
shade  in  a  nationwide  promotion 
effort  backed  by  heavy  newspaper 
advertising  (via  Biow  Agency)  in 
90  primary  and  secondary  markets. 
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Phil  Provost 
and 

The  Martin  Company 
6nild  A 
Bigger,  Richer 
Baltimore 


Big,  bustling  Baltimore  is  a  booming  industnal 
center  of  many  different  industries.  The  great 
Glenn  L.  Martin  plant  is  here  .  .  .  spread  over 
a  thousand  acres  of  land.  Martin  builds  aircraft, 
guided  missiles  and  electronic  equipment.  And 
their  backlog  of  orders  now  totals  more  than 
$400,000,000!  Martin’s  is  another  important 
Baltimore  industry  that  is  making  the  city  bigger 
.  .  .  more  prosperous. 

Phil  Provost  is  a  quality  control  inspector  at  the 
Martin  Company.  He  is  helping  to  make  Balti' 
more  bigger  and  richer.  Phil  is  one  of  22,000 
Martin  employees.  He  is  part  of  a  $92,000,000 
payroll  (that's  nearly  triple  the  1949  payroll  of 
$31,000,000  to  8,700  workers).  And  Martin’s 
big  operation  contributes  only  a  portion  to  big' 
ger,  richer  Baltimore’s  new  spending  power! 

Baltimore’s  excellently  diversified,  steadily  active 
industry  makes  the  Nation’s  6th  largest  city 
more  important  than  ever.  SELL  Baltimore  .  .  . 
advertise  to  Baltimore’s  largest  evening  and  Sun' 
day  circulation — The  News'Post  and  American. 


Largest  Evening  and  Sunday 
Circulation  in  Baltimore 

Baltimore  News-Post 
ad  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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C  t  69th IN  BUYING  POWER' 

■  among  Sales  Management’s, 
/  i  162  Metropolitan  Areas  | 


;•  If  you’re  planning  a  news-;  ' 
paper  campaign  to  cover- 
the  first  100  markets  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buying  Power, 
then  over  234.000  Quad- 
Citians  are  equipped  in  the 
pocket  book  to  respond. 
Factories  on  the  Illinois  . 
side  of  the  Quad-Cities  , 
'  sign  65%  of  the  payroll.  ; 

~  '  And  you  cover  Rock  Is-  :  ' 
land.  Moline  and  Eak 
Moline  (3  of  the  4)  .  .  .  ; 

when  you  une 


7JU  ROCK  ISLAND 
Tie  MOLINE 


TMC  ALLtN-BLAff  CO  . 


FOR  BETTER 

MICROFILMING 

MICRQ^HOTO 


Gannett  Papers  Open 
Informed  Voter  Drive 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Gan-  varied  interests  have  accepted 
nett  Newspapers  here  are  spear-  membership  on  an  Advisory  Board 
heading  a  six-month  Informed  to  meet  regularly  with  executives 
Voter  Campaign  designed  to  (1)  of  the  newspapers.  They  are: 
encourage  study  of  men  and  is-  James  L.  Burke,  president.  Central 
sues,  and  (2)  get  out  a  record  Trades  and  Labor  Council  (AFL); 


V 


vote  in  November. 

The  Times-Union  and  the  Dem- 


John  H.  Cooper,  president,  CIO 
Council  of  Rochester  and  vicinity: 


ocrat  and  Chronicle  pointed  out  Bernard  E.  Finucane.  president,  |'  / 

that  only  52  per  cent  of  those  eli-  Security  Trust  Company;  Sol  M. 

gible  to  vote  in  the  United  .States  Linowitz,  attorney;  Thomas  E.  *  Messncr  cartoon  sets  the  kev- 
went  to  the  polls  in  the  1948  McFarland  assistant  thrust  officer,  for  Informed  Voter  Campaign 

presidential  election.  Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Com- 

“But,”  added  Paul  Miller,  ex-  pany.  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ma-  proniotion.  Signs  urging  people  to 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Gan-  honey,  superintendent.  Catholic  .  THINK  .  .  .  VOTE!" 

nett  Newspapers,  "even  more  im-  Schools,  Diocese  of  Rochester;  jq  INFORMED 

portant  than  getting  out  the  vote  T.  Carl  Nixon,  attorney;  James  M.  VOTER”  will  appear  on  news- 
is  the  job  of  informing  those  who  Spinning,  superintendent,  Roch-  stands,  hotel  and  store  newsracks, 
will  go  to  the  polls.  An  un-  ester  Public  &hools;  Mrs.  Arnold  qjj  auto  bumpers,  in  store  win- 
!  informed  voter  may,  in  some  cir-  B.  Swift,  president.  League  of  jows,  etc.  Newspaper  delivery 
cumstances,  actually  be  worse  than  Women  Voters;  and  Prof.  Glenn  truck's  also  will  carry  panel  dis- 
no  voter  at  all.  An  informed  G,  Wiltsey,  chairman.  Department  plays  promoting  the  campaign, 
voter  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  of  Government,  University  of  Liberal  use  of  newspaper  ad- 
the  preservation  of  our  Republic.  Rochester.  ^  vertising  space  also  will  be  made. 

Our  purpose  is  not  just  to  get  out  The  Advisory  Board  will  follow  copy  coming  from  the  Pro- 

the  vote — but  to  get  out  an  IN-  the  campaign  news  daily.  ’There  motion  Department. 

FORMED  vote.”  will  be  meetings  from  time  to  time  PmUrts  in  SchnnU 

Editors  of  several  Gannett  pa-  executives  been  sched- 

oers  attendinv  the  annual  confer  oF  Rochester  newspapers.  At  ,  rtojects  mat  nave  peen  scneu 
pers,  attending  ttie  apnual  conter  .  meetincs  members  of  the  the  schools  include: 

ence  here  this  week,  said  they  ttieeiings,  mempers  ot  tne  Cmnhook  Contest  with 

would  adant  the  nlan  for  their  L’oard  Will  draw  attention  to  any-  V  ^ .  bcrapbook  contest,  witn 

would  adapt  the  plan  tor  their  ohout  which  thev  have  anv  cash  prizes,  in  which  contestants 

communities.  ming  aooui  wnicn  iney  nave  any  p  cnecial  material  re- 

question  or  criticism  or  comment.  special  material  re 

Plan  Offered  to  Other  Papers  At  the  same  time,  they  will  be  ad-  thf  election  which  will  be 

An  outline  of  the  Informed  vised  of  continuing  plans.  published  in  the  newspapers. 

Voter  Campaign  will  be  provided  Newspaperboys  will  have  spe-  .'V’  cditonal-writmg  contest 
to  newspapers  anywhere  requesting  cial  badges  that  will  call  the  at-  ^°r  high  school  and  college  news- 
the  information,  Mr.  Miller  said,  tention  of  all  who  see  them  from  paper  editors.  ,  .  ,  . 

The  newspapers  have  pledged  day  to  day  to  the  necessity  of  re-  ,  ^  senool  student 

their  full  resources  and  all  their  membering  this  slogan:  presidents  for  discussion  of 

manpower — “from  newspaperboys  Read!  Think!  Vote!  the  project.  .  , 

to  top  executives” — toward  achiev-  The  Informed  Voter  pages  arc  ff.^che^s^*in  Itfcountie^' 

ing  the  goal.  Nonpartisan  civic  being  written  and  produced  by  ,  nUrncsInn  nf  the  nmiect  tt 
and  fraternal  groups,  schools  and  Carl  M.  Davidson,  assistant  city  ..  ’  pinhth*  'inmial 

S  ffi??fforT  h‘^“w  ih°''  1’’"  ^holastic  Effitors  Conference  in 

of  the  effort,  by  Wilbur  Lewis,  city  editor,  for  October 

The  informational  effort  will  be  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  tKo 

centered  in  carefully  prepared  po-  Both  have  been  separated  from  ,  have  he^n  HeleoateH  to  the 

litical  departments  in  each  news-  their  normal  duties  to  direct  the 


manpower — “from  newspaperboys  Read!  Think!  Vote! 

to  top  executives” — toward  achiev-  The  Informed  Voter  pages  arc 

ing  the  goal.  Nonpartisan  civic  being  written  and  produced  by 


litical  departments  in  each  news-  their  normal  duties  to  direct  the 
paper  from  now  through  election,  effort.  They  meet  twice  daily  to  j  ^  i.  w  ,4, 

The  departments  not  only  will  exchange  ideas  and  to  share  mate-  Parade  in  the  Works 

cover  spot  news  on  the  political  rial.  Organization  of  Speakers’  Bii- 

front  but  also  will  provide  un-  Among  planned  features  are  a  reau  to  supply  speakers  for  in- 
biased  analysis  and  interpretation  daily  roundup  of  issues,  written  terested  groups  from  among  the 
of  that  news,  special  features  and  in  simple  style,  and  daily  quiz  newspapers’  staffs, 
background  material.  boxes  for  reader  participtaion.  Planning  of  public  meetings 

While  the  men  and  issues  in  the  p  ..  ...  ...  which  will  bring  candidates  and 

presidential  race  will  be  stressed.  romo  ion  c  ivi  les  newspapers’  best-known  syndi- 

the  spotlight  also  will  be  turned  Promotion  representatives  from  cated  columnists  to  Rochester  for 

on  state  and  local  elections.  the  newspapers  have  partici-  discussion  of  campaign  issues  and 

Posters  in  stores,  offices,  public  Palcd  Ihe  planning  from  the  the  importance  of  voting, 
buildings  and  on  buses,  trucks  and  outset  and  have  prepared  a  lengthy  Indoctrinating  of  newspaperboys 
newsstands  went  up  this  week  to  ^'*t  events  to  support  the  cam-  cooperation  with  the  Circula- 
urge  residents  to  become  acquaint-  P3>go.  tion  Department;  rallies  are  plan¬ 

ed  with  the  candidates  and  issues  While  the  News  Department  ^ed  in  downtown  theaters  for  the 
and  to  vote  in  November.  "''B  have  the  job  of  informing  the  newspaperboys. 

A  speakers’  bureau  comprising  public  through  the  news  columns  Promotion  of  the  campaign  at 
representatives  of  the  newspapers  ubout  the  candidates  and  issues,  community  fairs, 
will  explain  the  project  to  various  •Be  promotion  men  will  use  every  Enlisting  the  support  of  indus- 
groups.  Public  and  parochial  device  at  their  command  to  call  trial,  merchandising  and  labor 
school  pupils  will  participate  in  es-  attention  to  the  project  and  to  groups. 

say  competitions,  debates  and  keep  the  public  aware  of  the  cam-  Other  activities  are  in  the  talked- 
scrapbook  contests  for  cash  prizes,  paign.  They  will  carry  the  “READ  about  stage.  The  latter  group  in- 
Throughout  the  campaign,  each  •  •  •  THINK  .  .  .  VOTE!”  message  eludes  such  events  as  an  old- 
newspaper  will  distribute  daily  •o  •Be  public  by  means  of  speakers,  fashioned  torchlight  parade,  for- 
copies  free  to  all  the  school  and  debates,  contests,  lapel  buttons,  mation  of  a  man-a-block  campaign 
college  libraries  in  a  10-county  posters,  radio,  bill  envelope  in-  jq  ggj  quj  jjjg  vote;  organization 
area.  serts,  and  other  means.  of  a  Radio  Committee  with  repre- 

To  help  in  carrying  on  the  cam-  The  poster  campaign  is  one  of  sentatives  from  each  of  Rochester’s 
paign,  10  Rochester  citizens  of  the  most  aggressive  phases  of  the  six  radio  stations. 


THE  NATION’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 
MICROFILMING  SERVICE 


Advanced  camera  and  pro> 
cessing  techniques,  plus 
MicrO'Photo’s  2-page  meth¬ 
od  of  reproduction,  give  you 
more  pages  per  roll . . .  plus 
savings  up  to  25%.  Call  or 
write  today. 

OVER  200  newspapers  use 
Micro-Photo’s  microfilming 
service  . . .  because  it  cuts 
costs  ...  saves  space  .  .  . 
speeds  reference  work. 


MICRO-PHOTO  SERVICE  BUREAU 

4614  Prospect  Ave. 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


background  material. 

While  the  men  and  issues  in  the 
presidential  race  will  be  stressed, 
the  spotlight  also  will  be  turned 
on  state  and  local  elections. 


MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 


Chances  are,  you’ll  be  surprised  to 
know  that  Miami,  Florida  now  ranks 
26th  among  the  nation’s  great  markets 
in  total  retail  business...Too  many  think 
of  Miami  only  as  a  glittering  resort  city 
...Too  few  know  Miami  as  the  thriving, 
substantial  business  community  it  has 
become  in  recent  years.  Annually,  its 
population  of  500,000  realizes  a  billion 
dollar  income.  An  interesting  study  on 
this  progressive,  two-fold  market  has 
been  prepared  by  The  Daily  News  — 
recognized  as  Miami’s  liveliest 
newspaper . . .  and  its  most  productive 
advertising  medium. 

This  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you  on 
request  to  The  Miami  Daily  News, 
Miami,  Florida... or  to  the  offices  of 
its  national  representatives.  Sawyer, 
Ferffuson  &  Walker. 


THERE  ARE 
TWO  SIDES 


unit  type  newspaper  press  drives - 
SIMPLE,  FLEXIBLE,  DEPENDABLE 


In  the  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
System  for  unit  drives,  each  press 
unit  with  its  own  motor  has  its 
own  motor  control.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  cut  press  units  in  and 
out.  Troubles  such  as  changing 


control  equipment  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  separate  room.  Instal¬ 
lation  is  simple  and  economical. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  System 
utilizes  simple,  sturdy  wound 
rotor  a.c.  unit  motors. . .  the  de¬ 


gized  during  these  operations. 

A  Cutler-Hammer  cam  drum 
accelerating  device  with  82  speed 
points  accelerates  motors  and 
press  units  automatically  and 
smoothly  to  any  operating  speed. 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


Dynamic  braking  eliminates 
the  usual  motor  with  built-in 
brakes.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  that  recommend  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Type  Con¬ 
trol  System  to  any  executive  look¬ 
ing  for  maximum  production  at 
minimum  cost  and  trouble. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


pendable  type  with  ample  over¬ 
load  capacity  for  operating  press 
at  full  speed  in  event  of  a  motor 
failure.  Also  ample  capacity  for 
driving  additional  color  decks. 
These  motors  are  easily  installed, 
aligned  and  serviced. 

A  gearhead  motor  performs 
inching  and  threading.  Unit  driv¬ 
ing  motors  therefore  are  not  ener¬ 


load  adjusting  resistor  switches, 
equalizing  load  among  motors, 
circulating  currents  and  exces¬ 
sive  current  peaks  are  at  an  end. 

Each  unit  of  Cutler-Hammer 
Motor  Control  is  built  up  of 
simple,  familiar,  rugged  indus¬ 
trial  type  control  components. 
The  kind  any  electrical  man 
understands  and  can  service.  All 


Cutler-Hammer 
Cylinder  Brakes 

Stop  presses  safely  in 
approximately  3  seconds, 
completely  relieving  gear¬ 
ing  of  excessive  forces  and 
harmful  shocks.  Each  brake 
individually  adjustable  yet 
automatically  coordinated 
with  other  brakes. 


Cutler-Hammer 

Newspaper 

Conveyors 

Used  in  practically 
every  conveyor- 
equipped  plant  in 


North  America.  Standard  Duty  handles  up  to  5ii 
pages  at  any  speed  up  to  60,000  I.P.H.  Heovyi 
Duty  handles  up  to  96  pages  at  any  speed  up 
to  60,000  I.P.H.  \ 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for  single  motor  drive  on 
Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  in  plant  of 
MADISONVILLE,  KY.,  MESSENGER 
"The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  satisfactory  operation,"  says 
Edgar  Arnold  Jr.,  Assistant  Editor. 


INTROL  SYSTEM  for 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL  JSS 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  System  for  Unit  Drives 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA.,  RECORD, 
TIMES-LEADER,  NEWS 

This  eight-unit  two  folder  Hoe  color  convertible 
newspaper  press  at  left,  is  equipped  with  unit 
drive  and  Cutler-Hammer  unit  type  control. 
Above,  the  C-H  Control  installed  in  separate 
room,  and  a  close-up  of  a  drive  unit. 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for 
2  Motor  Drives  on 

MULTI-MILLION  RUN  HEARST 
4-color  Weeklies 

“Running  very  satisfactorily"  are  these 
two  24-cylinder  color  presses  equipped 
with  Cutler-Hammer  Controlled  Drives  in 
the  Color  Plant  of  the  American  Weekly 
ot  San  Francisco.  In  addition  there  are 
four  24-cylinder  presses  identical  with 
the  above,  in  the  American  Weekly  plant 
in  Chicago.  Approximately  10  Million 
copies  of  the  American  Weekly  and  8  V2 
Million  copies  of  the  Comic  Puck  Weekly 
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Barnes  Says  Papers 
Can  Remain  ‘Champ 


Newspapers,  “The  Champ” 
among  all  advertising  media  in 
1951,  can  stay  on  top  in  1952, 
despite  “tougher  competition”  than 
they  have  ever  faced  before,  notes 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in 
the  Bureau’s  1952  Annual  Report. 
The  report,  titled  “The  Champ 
Meets  a  Challenge,”  has  just  been 
mailed  to  the  Bureau’s  1,000 
member  newspapers. 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  in  1951,  Mr.  Barnes  point¬ 
ed  out,  was  $2,226,000,000 — one- 
third  of  the  advertising  bill  for  all 
media  last  year,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates.  And  final  offi¬ 
cial  figures  on  national  advertis¬ 
ing  put  the  1951  investment  in 
newspaper  space  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  at  $513,000,000  —  mark¬ 
ing  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  newspapers  outstripped  all 
other  national  media. 

Competition’s  Weaknesses 

“We  have  a  good  product — the 
best  product,”  Mr.  Barnes  said,  in 
his  discussion  of  newspapers’  com¬ 
petitive  position.  “All  we  need  to 
do  is  sell  it.  Sell  it  harder  than 
we  ever  did  before.  .  .  .  Sure  we’ve 
got  competition.  Tougher  compe¬ 
tition  than  we  ever  faced  before. 
But  our  competitors  have  their 
troubles.  They’ve  got  weaknesses 
— serious  wealmesses. 

“Magazines  are  plagued  with 
their  inflexible  coverage  —  their 
heavy  duplication,  Television  is 
suffering  from  snowballing  costs 
and  growing  doubt  as  to  whether 
its  high  costs  pay  off  in  sales. 


Radio  is  finding  the  going  pretty 
rough. 

“Let’s  exploit  those  weaknesses 
when  the  chance  occurs.  But  let’s 
not  lose  sight  of  our  Number  One 
job — to  sell  the  superiority  of  our 
own  product.” 

Three  main  sections  of  the  re¬ 
port  describe:  1)  The  Bureau’s 
direct  selling  activities  among  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agencies; 
2)  The  tools  it  provides  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  own  saleswork 
among  retail  advertisers  and  the 
local  sales  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers;  and  3)  How 
members  use  these  tools. 

During  the  past  year,  the  report 
notes,  the  Bureau  sales  staff  called 
on  advertisers  and  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  advertising  of 
1,856  products,  about  half  of 
which  are  made  by  the  top  100 
national  advertisers. 

Special  Ad  Campaign 

One  of  the  Bureau’s  biggest  proj¬ 
ects  undertaken  during  the  past 
year,  the  report  notes,  is  the  “Spe¬ 
cial  Advertising  Campaign,”  a 
series  of  monthly  ads  promoting 
the  newspaper  medium  and  de¬ 
signed  to  be  run  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  own  pages.  Approxi¬ 
mately  900  newspapers  are  run¬ 
ning  the  series,  Mr.  Barnes  said, 
describing  it  as  “the  most  concert¬ 
ed,  consistent,  continuous  cam¬ 
paign  ever  developed  to  sell  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.” 

Another  project,  the  “More 
Profits  for  Newspaper  Advertisers” 
program,  of  which  the  “Special” 


188-Page  Edition 

Corpus  Christie,  Tex. — ^The 
Caller  Times  published  a  188- 
page  centennial  edition  April 
27.  More  ffian  a  thousand 
miles  of  newsprint  rolled 
through]  the  presses  over  a 
period  of  18  hours  to  produce 
the  biggest  paper  ever  printed 
in  the  lower  Coastal  Bend  sec¬ 
tion  of  Texas. 

ad  drive  is  a  part,  was  continued 
and  enlarged  during  1951,  the  re¬ 
port  states.  In  one  development 
of  the  “More  Profits”  program,  the 
Bureau  arranged  for  members  to 
show  the  color-slide  presentation, 
“How  You  Can  Cash  In  on  the 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  to  113 
sales  meetings  of  large  advertisers, 
in  96  cities  during  the  past  year. 
Scores  of  other  meetings  were  ar¬ 
ranged  by  newspapers  themselves. 

Among  companies  whose  sales 
forces  have  seen  special  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  “Greatest  Show,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report,  are 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Swift 
&  Co.,  Standard  Brands,  General 
Mills,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Canada 
Dry,  Royal  Crown  Cola,  and  Sea¬ 
grams. 

■ 

Spelling  Bee  Linage 

Anderson,  S.  C.  —  The  Daily 
Mail  ran  a  14-page  Education 
supplement  April  30  as  part  of  its 
promotion  for  the  South  Carolina 
State  Spelling  Bee  which  it  spon¬ 
sors  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee.  Considerable 
linage  was  placed  by  colleges  and 
business  schools.  Curtiss  Candy 
Co.,  Chicago,  bought  the  back 
page  for  a  black-and-red  ad. 


Omaha  Daily's 
Relief  Donations 
Above  $135^ 

Omaha,  Neb. — ^The  World-Her¬ 
ald  Flood  Relief  Fund  has  passed 
the  $135,000  mark  in  little  more 
than  three  weeks.  It  exceeds  by 
more  than  $24,000  the  largest 
amount  ever  contributed  previous¬ 
ly  by  the  readers  .of  a  single  Ne¬ 
braska  newspaper  for  relief. 

The  previous  record  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $111,000,  collected  by 
the  World-Herald  last  Summer  for 
Missouri  and  Kansas  flood  victims. 

The  1952  Fund  was  started  with 
a  $3,000  contribution  from  the 
newspaper. 

Although  the  entire  funds  raised 
by  the  World-Herald  will  go  to 
the  Red  Cross,  an  additional  $5,- 
300  contribute  by  readers  has 
been  marked  for  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Approximately  310,000  copies 
of  a  magazine  section  telling  the 
story  of  the  Missouri  River  Flood 
have  been  distributed  by  the 
World-Herald. 

“The  Flood  of  ’52,”  a  28-pa^ 
tabloid  section,  was  included  in 
April  30  editions  delivered  to  250,- 
000  regular  subscribers.  Added  to 
this  were  more  than  24,000  extra 
street  sales  on  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  35,000  copies  of  the 
magazine  that  were  distributed  to 
mail  order  customers. 

Biggest  sale  of  a  previous  spe¬ 
cial  edition  separate  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  editions  was  the  combined 
sale  of  “Blizzard  of  ’49”  and  Oper¬ 
ation  Snowbound,”  twin  editions 
published  during  the  winter  of 
1948-49.  They  sold  more  than 
250,000  copies. 


TEST  BEFORE  YOU  LAUNCH! 


The  best  way  to  be  sure  whether  your  product  will  sink 
or  swim  is  to  test  it  first.  But  when  you  test  be  sure  you 
get  results  you  can  trust.  Test  in  South  Bend,  Indiana 
— 'Test  Town,  U.S.A.”  Conditions  here  are  perfect  for  re¬ 
liable,  conclusive  tests:  typicalness  —  isolation  —  perfect 
distribution— and  saturation  by  one  newspaper,  the  South 
Bend  Tribune.  Get  the  whole  story.  Write  for  free  market 
data  book,  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 
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7h*  South  Bond,  /nd.  Morkof: 
7 Countios,  1/2  Million  Poop/o 
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SEAnU  TIMES 


for  Advertisers  in 
The  SEAHLE  TIMES 


Installation  of  a  new  eight  unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Newspaper  Press,  together  with  com¬ 
plete  modernization  of  existing  press  equip¬ 
ment,  is  important  news  to  Seattle  Times 
advertisers.* 

Now— with  equipment  equcd  to  the  finest 
on  the  Pacific  Coast—  The  Seattle  Times  offers 
advertisers  much  greater  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  R.O.P.  color. 

Color  advertisements  are  accepted  in 
units  of  1,000  lines  or  more. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  cash  in  on 
a  busy,  prosperous  market,  made  even 
busier  by  heavy  defense  production 
spending,  through  COLOR  advertise¬ 
ments  in  The  Times,  Seattle's  accepted 
newspaper.  Call  your  O'Mara  and 
Ormsbee  man  for  reservations. 


[liiiKJ  8be  Seattle  (Tunes  1^^ 
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Tape  Operation 
To  Be  Shown 
At  Inland  Meet 


Color  Cartoon 
Runs  on  Page  One 

Chicago — ^The  Tribune  last 
week  began  publishing  “  Ching 
Chow,”  a  one-column  panel  car¬ 
toon  by  Stanley  Link,  as  a  page 
one  feature  in  three  colors.  The 
feature  formerly  ran  in  black  and 
white  on  an  inside  page. 

The  Tribune  now  has  three 
color  “spots”  on  its  front  page,  the 
American  flag  in  the  lefthand  ear, 
its  editorial  cartoon  in  four  colon, 
and  the  Ching  Chow  panel. 


Cloth  Inspector  Oyer  Executive  Machinist  Office  Worker  Spinner  Tv^ister  Warp  Dyer  Weaver  Winder 


Workers  Like  These 

at  AVOnOALE  miLLS 

Can  Help  Your  Plant 
Sueeeed  in  the 
Birmingham  Distriet 


New  Job  Made 
To  Facilitate 
Tope  Editing 


(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  newly-  45  papers.  All  have  not  yet  in- 
elected  president  of  the  American  stalled  ITS  equipment. 

Council  on  Education  for  Journal-  The  problems  of  changing  to 
ism,  will  report  on  the  school  ac-  automatic  typesetting  were  dis¬ 
crediting  program.  cussed  at  a  meeting  a  week  ago 

Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  pub-  of  the  New  England  Associated 
lisher  of  Parade,  will  be  the  lunch-  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
eon  speaker  Tuesday.-  John  F.  James,  Johnstown,  (Pa.) 

Also  on  Tuesday,  Prof.  Floyd  Democrat,  described  the  system  his 
Arpan  of  the  Medill  School  of  paper  has  developed. 

Journalism  will  present  the  awards  Mr.  James  said  it  has  become 
in  the  News  Picture  Contest  spon-  necessary  to  create  a  new  job  on 
sored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  In-  Ihc  editorial  side ...  a  combination 
land  members.  Dean  Burton  W.  of  proofreader  and  copy  desk  man. 
Marvin  of  the  University  of  Kan-  This  has  been  done  by  training 
sas  William  Allen  White  School  of  one  of  the  staff  proofreaders  in  the 
Journalism  will  announce  the  win-  double  function.  He  pointed  out 
ners  in  the  second  annual  News-  lhat  it  is  not  necessary  to  read 
paper  Public  Relations  Contest.  Proof  against  the  original  because 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  exiled  they  were  exact  duplicates.  Rather, 
editor  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa,  rhc  oian  checks  for  machine  errors 
and  Floyd  J.  Miller,  president  of  and  makes  whatever  editorial  dele- 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  ‘‘ons  or  additions  are  necessary, 
will  join  in  a  discussion  of  the  Ooe  of  the  advantages  of  TTS, 
Inter  American  Press  Association  he  explained,  is  the  even  flow  of 
which  is  scheduled  to  hold  its  an-  copy.  The  peak  loads  so  often 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago  this  Fall  tossed  into  the  composing  rooin  as 
the  same  week  as  the  annual  meet-  deadlines  approach  is  nearly  lev- 
ing  of  the  Inland.  eled  out,  he  reported. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  late- 
"  breaking  news.  When  bulletins 

Call-Chronicle  Sends 

d  1  n  room,  they  are  being  automatically 

Hess  Book  to  Papers  set  in  type,  with  the  saving  of  many 
Last  February,  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  minutes  of  valuable  time, 
president,  Hess  Brothers  depart-  Mr.  James  said  his  paper  selects 
ment  store,  Allentown,  Pa.,  which  the  items  most  likely  to  be  used, 
last  year  grossed  $18,000,000  in  “There  just  wouldn’t  be  room  to 
sales  through  the  fire  power  of  store  the  type  if  we  set  every- 
newspaper  advertising  (E&P,  Sept,  thing,”  he  added. 

22,  page  16),  wrote  a  book  enti-  Chairman  of  the  meetings  was 
tied,  “Every  Dollar  Counts,”  in  Rex  Fall  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
which  he  chronicled  behind-the-  Berkshire  Eagle, 
scenes  operations  of  a  large  depart-  , 

ment  store. 

Samuel  W.  Miller,  vicepresident  Ex-Newsman  Made  VP 
of  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Vem  M.  Boxell,  account  execu- 
Inc.,  also  Allentown,  whose  dailies  tive  with  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc., 
carried  175,000  inches  of  Hess  ad-  New  York  City  public  relations 
vertising  in  1951,  sent  copies  of  firm,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresi- 
the  book  to  editors  and  publisher  dent.  Prior  to  entering  public  re- 
of  some  500  newspapers  suggest-  lations  work  in  1941,  Mr.  Boxell 
ing  they  read  the  book  and  then  was  city  editor  and  assistant  man- 
pass  it  along  to  their  advertising  aging  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
managers.  (Ind.)  Times. 
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^  OMPETENT,  cooperative  working  men  and  women — largely 
native  born — have  played  a  major  role  in  the  success  and  growth 
of  many  Alabama  industries. 

Avondale  Mills  is  one  notable  example.  This  Company  was 
founded  in  1897  with  a  very  small  capital  investment  by  the  late 
Governor  B.  B.  Comer.  Avondale  Mills  today  has  a  corporate 
worth  of  over  $25,000,000.  Its  tw-elve  plants  in  seven  Alabama 
towns  spin  and  weave  one-fifth  of  Alabama’s  cotton  crop  into 
many  fabrics  marketed  throughout  the  world. 

Answering  the  question:  “What’s  the  mainspring  of  Avondale’s 
great  growth?”  President  Craig  Smith  says: 

“Our  loyal  and  efficient  personnel.  Those  pictured  here  are 
a  representative  cross  section  of  our  six  thousand  employees. 
Friendly  cooperation  of  the  people  in  our  several  communities 
and  the  fair  treatment  we  have  received  from  government  at 
all  levels  have  likewise  contributed  importantly  to  the  success 
of  Avondale  Mills  in  Alabama.” 

Within  the  past  few  years  many  textile  mills 
have  come  to  Alabama.  There  are  opportunities 
today  for  many  more — especially  in  the  Birming- 
ham  area  with  its  large  reserve 
of  women  workers  who  want 
jobs  now.  We  invite  you  to 
investigate. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

to  blanket  more  than  half  the  market 

BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects.* 
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More  News  Digging 
Will  Uproot  Barriers 


Minneapolis — American  news¬ 
papers,  in  a  year  of  international 
crisis  and  national  political  de¬ 
cision,  need  more  than  ever  to  re¬ 
emphasize  the  basic  principles  of 
journalism,  Wright  Bryan,  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  told 
60  midwest  newspaper  editors  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism  May  9. 

Mr.  Bryan,  making  his  first 
address  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
was  a  luncheon  speaker  at  the  two- 
day  News  Executives  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

TV  At  Conventions 
Mr.  Bryan  pointed  to  nationwide 
television  coverage  of  the  Chicago 
political  conventions  this  July  as 
one  example  of  the  necessity  for 
complete  and  accurate  reporting. 
Television  viewers  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  read  more  about  the  con¬ 
ventions,  he  said,  but  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  newspapers  will  be 
affected  unless  news  reports  reflect 
the  full  flavor  of  the  scene. 

“It  is  much  less  important  that 
we  predict  an  election  correctly 


than  that  we  report  the  campaign 
fairly,”  Mr.Bryan  said.  “It  is  less 
important  that  a  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  the  winning  candidate  than 
that  its  editorial  decision  be  judged 
sincere  and  based  on  logical  be¬ 
liefs.” 

Panel  participants  agreed  with 
Mr.  Bryan  that  barriers  to  news 
access  and  reticence  on  the  part  of 
public  officials  usually  can  be 
beaten  down  by  the  reporter  will¬ 
ing  to  “dig”  for  his  stories. 

Walter  T.  Bidder,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  said  the  press  generally 
should  devote  more  attention  to 
the  kind  of  reporters  it  has  rather 
than  to  barriers  set  up  at  news 
sources. 

“In  most  cases,”  said  Mr. 
Bidder,  “barriers  dissolve  before 
the  onslaught  of  first-class  news¬ 
papermen.” 

Mr.  Bidder  pointed  out  that 
there  are  legitimate  reasons  for 
confidential  handling  of  some  news 
developments,  particularly  in  dip¬ 
lomatic  negotiations.  But  he  em¬ 
phasized,  with  Fred  Heaberlin, 


Long  Beach  families  buy 
more  in  food  stores 
than  the  families  in 
Akron,  Rochester,  Birmingham, 
Providence  or  Omaha 


Want  some  of  this  booming  business? 
You  can  get  it  through  advertising  in  the 


^resS'^elegram 

LONG  BtACH  California 


Bead  in  more  than  7  out  of  10  Long  Beach  homes 

Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May,  1951 
NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  CRESMER  &  WOODWARD 


Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  managing 
editor,  that  a  great  deal  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news  is  left  uncovered  by 
the  press  through  neglect  or  poor 
Approaching  the  news  access 
reporting. 

problem  at  the  local  level,  Bower 
Hawthorne,  city  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  de¬ 
clared  that  “if  there  is  contintiing 
reticence  on  the  part  of  public 
officials,  there  is  likely  poor  news- 
papering — ^lazy  reporting,  ineffec¬ 
tive  coverage.” 

Mr.  Hawthorne  said  newspapers 
have  no  right  to  expect  that 
mayors,  councilmen,  judges  and 
board  secretaries  shall  be  reporters 
for  them.  He  agreed  with  John  D. 
Paulson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  that  news¬ 
papers  should  not  rely  on  that 
kind  of  coverage  and  particularly 
should  fight  against  the  holding  of 
“executive  sessions”  by  public 
boards  acting  in  a  legislative  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Wallace  Mitchell,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  said  statehouse  re¬ 
porting  demands  a  properly  sea¬ 
soned  reporter  who  cultivates  in¬ 
formal  contacts  with  officials  and 
who  can  discern  motives  properly, 
thereby  avoiding  “dead-pan”  ob¬ 
jectivity  which  confuses  the  reader. 
L.  D.  Parlin,  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  editorial  writer,  added  that 
“a  little  criticism  from  outstate 
editors”  will  greatly  aid  political 
correspondents  in  breaking  up  any 
attempt  at  secrecy  in  legislative 
committee  sessions. 

Panel  members  agreed  with 
Deemer  Lee,  editor  of  the  Esther- 
ville  (Iowa)  News,  that  desk  edi¬ 
tors  who  do  not  run  stories  which 
have  been  dug  for  by  reporters 
working  with  news  sources  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  drying  up  news  out¬ 
lets. 

Tape  Service  in  48  States 
Paul  Mickelson,  general  news 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  told 
the  Saturday  luncheon  audience 
that  “many  papers  which  tell  the 
AP  that  it  ne^s  more  initiative  and 
coverage  are  falling  behind  them¬ 
selves  in  the  job  of  digging  for 
the  news.” 

Mr.  Mickelson  joined  in  a  panel 
discussion  of  Teletypesetter  prob¬ 
lems  Friday,  reporting  that  the  AP 
would  have  TTS  service  in  all  48 
states  by  August.  Ed  Brant,  United 
Press  business  representative  in 
Minneapolis,  made  a  similar  pre¬ 
diction  for  U.P. 

Three  executives  of  the  Bidder 
newspapers,  pioneers  in  use  of 
tape,  reported  their  experiences. 
B.  H.  Bidder,  Jr.,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune,  declared  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  are  realized 
through  elimination  of  overtime, 
savings  on  vacation  relief  opera¬ 
tors,  and  speeding  of  inside  pages 
to  stereotypers  earlier  in  the  day. 

A.  E.  Bosene,  production  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
urged  that  TTS  circuits  use  an  1 1 
pica-9  points  line  width  so  that 
papers  which  are  indenting  slightly 


on  12  pica  slugs  and  cutting  col¬ 
umn  rules  to  3  points  can  continue  . 
to  make  resulting  newsprint 
savings.  Other  conference  mem¬ 
bers  asked  that  the  12  pica  width 
be  retained. 

Bisks  involved  in  switching  to 
TTS  service  were  outlined  by  Gus-  ' 
taf  A.  Nordin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Duluth  newspapers.  There  is 
danger,  he  said,  of  “loss  of  indi¬ 
vidual  identity,  of  letting  a  wire 
editor  in  Chicago  determine  the 
content  of  your  paper,  and  of  lazy 
editing  on  your  rim  by  men  who 
stop  watching  for  local  tie-ins  and 
inserts  and  for  copy  errors. 

Mr.  Nordin  declared,  however, 
that  “on  the  whole  TTS  simplifies 
news  editing  if  you  and  your  men 
are  intelligent  enough  to  use  it 
properly.”  He  said  Duluth  desk- 
men  have  more  time  to  handle 
local  copy. 

Two  dallies  represented  at  the 
conference  now  have  contracts 
with  all  their  stringers,  the  editors 
learned  at  a  panel  on  regional 
coverage. 

Gordon  Closway,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican-Herald,  explained  that  under 
a  contract  a  correspondent  acts  as 
a  free-lance  writer.  Without  a 
contract,  he  legally  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  employe  and  the  paper 
might  be  subject  to  wage  and  hour 
laws  for  full-time  employes. 

Panel  members  reported  paying 
from  3  to  15  cents  a  column  inch 
for  correspondence,  with  bonuses 
for  banner  line  and  other  spot 
news  stories. 

Farm  Page  or  No? 

Paul  Bumbarger,  editor-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Charles  City  (Iowa) 
Press,  said  he  thought  a  “socially 
active  woman  who  is  not  too  old" 
made  the  best  correspondent. 

Alfred  Stedman,  farm  editor  of 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  argued 
against  departmentalizing  farm 
news. 

“The  best  farm  page  is  the 
front  page,”  he  said.  “A  separate 
farm  page  tends  to  segregate  both 
reader  interest  and  disinterest.” 
He  said  city  and  town  readers  are 
less  likely  to  read  significant  agri¬ 
cultural  news  if  it  is  department¬ 
alized. 

William  E.  Macklin,  editor  of 
the  New  Him  (Minn.)  DaHj 
Journal,  said  advertisers  of  farm 
equipment  and  supplies  preferred 
to  have  their  ads  appear  on  the 
farm  page. 

John  D.  Paulson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 
was  elected  1953  conference  chair¬ 
man,  succeeding  Franklin  Bogers, 
managing  editor,  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press.  Mr.  Paulson 
will  wdrk  with  Dr.  Balph  D. 
Casey,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  and  Dr.  J.  Edward 
Gerald,  professor  of  journalism. 

■ 

500  Fly  EitioB 

INDUNAPOUS — A  record  field  of 
almost  500  entries  took  to  the  mr 
at  the  Indianapolis  Star’s  1952  Kite 
Flying  Contest 
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Veterans  Pour  Forth 
Advice  to  Graduates 


Now  IS  THE  time  of  year  when 
some  of  the  veterans  of  newspa¬ 
per  work  impart  friendly  words  of 
advice  to  the  youngsters  who  are 
about  to  seek  their  place  in  the 
field  of  journalism. 

Culled  from  recent  campus 
speeches,  here  are  some  of  the 
1952  themes: 


On  Women — “I  am  not  one 
who  believes  that  the  newspaper 
is  a  masculine  sanctuary.  .  .  .  The 
distaff  side  is  just  as  important — 
and  usually  much  better  looking.” 
— Charles  C.  Clayton,  editorial 
writer  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 


Travels  to  Learn 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Quentin 
R.  Crowe,  22-year  old  student 
at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Auburn,  begins  his  day 
at  3:45  a.m.  by  carrying  a 
Montgomery  Advertiser  route 
and  then  driving  60  miles  to 
classes.  Married  and  the  father 
of  two  daughters,  he  estimates 
be  will  have  traveled  twice  the 


On  job  opportunity  —  “You 
are  being  thrown  into  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  good  time.  .  .  .  The  begin¬ 
ning  salary  may  be  low;  you  may 
not  like  your  job,  but  stick  to  it. 
Get  a  foot  in  the  door  because 
that  is  the  only  way  you  will  get 
somewhere  in  this  business.” — 
Mary  Howard  Ellison  (sales,  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion,  editorial)  to 
journalism  students  at  University 
of  Bridgeport  (Conn.). 

*  V  « 

On  ‘Termites”  —  “Wherever 
you  land  on  your  first  job,  you'll 
find  some  people  who  will  urge 
you  not  to  work  too  hard,  to  slow 
down,  don’t  knock  yourself  out 
for  the  boss  ...  to  turn  in  exces¬ 
sive  reports  on  overtime,  to  cheat 
whenever  possible.  These  are  the 
termites  that  are  gnawing  away  at 
the  foundations  of  the  American 
press.  Their  object  is  the  over¬ 
throw  of  all  individual  enterprise, 
and  with  it  the  overthrow  of  free¬ 
dom  as  we  know  it.” — Dorothy 
Roe,  women’s  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

*  *  * 

On  Reporting — “A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
journalism  is  doing  too  much  su¬ 
perficial  reporting.  .  .  .  The  impor¬ 
tant  challenge  to  those  planning  a 
career  in  journalism  is  to  make 
their  judgments  against  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  today,  and  not  be 
too  much  influenced  by  conditions 
of  the  past.  .  .  .  Journalism's  vi¬ 
tality  depends  on  the  skill  of  its 
craftsmen  in  making  it  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  today’s  conditions.” 
— Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


You  could  write  paragraphs 
about  GOSS  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  and  still  not 
say  it  any  better  than  the 
one  word  —  GObS. 


*  V  * 

On  Pundits — “Equip  yourselves 
with  all  the  special  training  you 
can.  If  you  do.  you’ll  run  rings 
around  us  oldsters.  .  .  .  But  don’t 
feel  that  you  have  to  become  a 
pundit.  We  have  too  many  pun¬ 
dits  now.  One  of  the  failings  of 
journalism  today  is  that  good  re¬ 
porters,  once  they  have  achieved 
that  happy  state,  cease  being  re¬ 
porters  and  become  columnists 
and  pundits,  selling  the  public  on 
the  idea  that  they  can  solve  the 
problems  of  the  universe  six  days 
a  week — and  without  any  leg  work 
reporting  at  that.” — Malcolm  John¬ 
son,  INS,  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

*  *  * 

On  Responsibility — “Whenever 
and  wherever  the  flow  of  ideas 
and  information  is  blocked,  hu¬ 
man  progress  and  creativeness  lan¬ 
guish,  and  you  young  newspaper 
people  will  be  the  shock  troops 
with  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
there  is  no  block.  So  long  as  you 
are  fired  by  everglowing  zeal  to 
get  the  news,  whatever  the  diffi¬ 
culties  or  obstacles,  and  to  present 
it  honestly,  objectively,  and  under¬ 
standably,  however  complex  or 
controversial  the  subject  matter 
may  be,  we  may  have  faith  in 
the  survival  for  us  of  a  free, 
creative  way  of  life.” — Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

*  >)>  * 

On  ‘Good  Old  Days’  —  “The 
good  old  days  are  gone.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  1 
picture  an  era  in  the  future  when 
we  will  look  back  on  the  days 
of  today  and  think  of  them  as  the 
good  old  days.” — Bernard  E.  Es¬ 
ters,  publisher  of  the  Houlton 
(Me.)  Pioneer  Times,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

■ 

Scholarships  Back 
Journalism  Pow  Wow 

Missoula,  Mont. — ^Twenty- 
seven  Montana  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  established  scholar¬ 
ships  to  help  in  sending  high 
school  journalists  to  the  third 
annual  Publications  Pow  Wow 
here  July  27  to  Aug.  2. 

Each  of  the  publishers  will  put 
up  $25  to  pay  the  expenses  for 
students  from  their  cities  to  the 
annual  short  course  in  publications 
for  high  school  newspaper  and 
yearbook  personnel.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Montana  State  University. 


distance  around  the  globe  be¬ 
fore  he  finishes  school. 


Mrs.  Fredricks, 
Ad  Internes' 
Friend,  Cited 

New  Orleans  —  Mrs.  Edwina 
Damonte  Fredricks,  director  of 
advertising  copy  and  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Times-Picayunt- 
New  Orleans  States,  has  been 
named  Advertising  Woman  of  the 
Year  in  New  Orleans. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  which  gave  Mrs.  Fredricks 
a  heavy  silver  tray. 

Contributions  Outlined 

Larry  Guerin,  president  of  the  I 
ad  group,  reviewed  her  record  in 
the  field  of  advertising  and  pointed 
to  the  contributions  she  has  made.  ^ 

He  noted  that  in  1946  Mrs. 
Fredricks  instituted  the  “interne  I 
plan”  at  the  newspaper  to  develop  i 
talented  young  people  interested 
in  careers  in  commercial  art  and  | 
advertising  copy.  I 

Drawn  from  universities  and  ! 
vocational  high  schools  in  the  area, 
the  “internes”  went  through  a  six- 
week  training  course  at  the  news¬ 
paper.  They  were  paid  at  the  pa¬ 
per’s  regular  salary  for  beginners. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  they  were 
recommended  to  stores,  which  wel¬ 
comed  the  trained  workers. 

The  advertising  managers  of  sev¬ 
eral  New  Orleans  retail  stores  to¬ 
day  are  “graduates"  of  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
ricks’  training  program. 

In  1951,  Mrs.  Fredricks  and  her 
staff  created  the  campaign  and 
presentation  which  won  for  the 
Radio  Center  of  New  Orleans  the 
citation  from  Brand  Names  Found¬ 
ation  as  “Retailer  of  the  Year”  in 
its  classification. 

Educated  in  New  Orleans  public 
schools,  Mrs.  Fredricks  has  held 
her  present  position  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  25  years. 

■ 

Ad  Limitation  Void 

Trenton,  N.  J. — ^The  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Superior  Court 
ruled  this  week  that  the  State 
Board  of  Optometrists  cannot 
limit  advertising  practices.  A  New¬ 
ark  optometrist  succeeded  in  void¬ 
ing  the  Board’s  rule  that  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  and  other  me-  ^ 
dia  must  be  restricted  to  profes¬ 
sional  card  data. 
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few  of  the  many  technical  packaging  achieve¬ 


ments  which  have  helped  bring  more  profits  to  many 


industries  and  more  pleasures  into  many  lives. 


1 ,  Canco  made  possible  the  first  commercial  applica* 
tion  •£  the  vacuum-pack  and  vacuum-closure 
principles  to  the  canning  of  vegetables. 

2,  Canco  established  the  first  >iutrition  Laboratory 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industry. 

Canco  established  the  first  specifications  for  the 
chemical  composition  of  steel  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corrosion-resistant  tin  plate. 

Canco  discovered  the  cause  and  control  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  type  of  off-flavor  spoilage  in  tomato  juice, 
due  to  an  organism  which  Canco  isolated  and 
named. 

Canco  invented  the  Tenderometer  which  provides 
a  means  of  quality  control  of  raw  green  peas. 

0^  Canco  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  education 
texts  on  nutritive  values  and  public  health  aspects 
of  canned  foods. 


Canco  publishes  the  one  and  only  “Canned  Food 
Reference  Manual”  (3  editions)  now  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  by  the  medical  and 
public  health  professions. 

0,  Canco  first  established  a  system  of  tempers  for 
tin  plate  to  produce  better  formed  and  stronger 
cans. 

0,  Canco  invented  the  “High-Short”  aseptic  closing 
systems  of  canning  for  liquids  and  for  solids. 

10.  Canco  first  applied  commercially  the  new  Agita¬ 
tion  principle  in  the  vacuum  packing  of  vegetables. 

11.  Canco  pioneered  and  develo|>ed  the  low-oxygen 
closure  (L.O.C.)  method  for  fruit  juices  end  beer. 
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at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


“SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets  give  more 
preferred  positions, cut  first  impression  offset... 


Mechanical  Superintendent  FRED  E.  GROSS  (shown 
at  right  with  Press  Foreman  Edw.  Conley)  knows  the 
importance  of  top-quality  press  packing.  That’s  why  he’s 
equipped  presses  at  the  ^n  Francisco  Chronicle  with 
tough,  glass- bead  surface  “SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets. 

Mr.  Gross  says,  “  .  . .  ‘SPHEREKOTE’  Drawsheets 
give  us  more  preferred  position.  This  excellent  product 
has  reduced  first  impression  offset  a  great  deal.  (And) 
the  elimination  of  considerable  strike-through  and  offset 
allows  us  to  place  more  advertising  on  first  impression 
pages.  Needless  to  say,  we’re  completely  satisfied  with 
—  and  will  continue  to  use  —  your  ‘SPHEREKOTE’ 
Drawsheets.” 

^  Put  this  top -quality  press  packing  on  your  presses. 
Get  cleaner  runs  on  all  pages.  Every  time. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 

St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Send  Free  Swatches  and  Price  List  G 
Have  representative  call  □ 


“SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets,  Blankets  cut  costs  all  over  the  plant 

Make-up 

More  preferred  positions  for  cuts  and 
advertising.  Make-up  moves  faster,  with 
fewer  interruptions.  Allows  tighter  papers. 
Less  paper  waste. 

Pressroom 

Fewer  press  stops  for  replating;  no  waste 
copies  from  first-impression  offset. 

Maintenance 

Press  packing  with  "SPHEREKOTE"  Draw- 
sheets  or  Blankets  lasts  for  millions  of 
extra  impressions. 

CUT  OFFSET  AND  YOU  CUT  COSTS! 


Company . 


iSSWSHEETS 
and 
BLANKETS 


Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO.. St.  Paul  6.  Minn. — also  makers  of  Spherekote  Brand  Tympan  Covers  and  Frisket 
Papers,  *’3M’*  Brand  Sensitized-AIuminum  Photo-Offset  Plates,  **Scotch**  Brand  Pressure-sensitive  Tapes,  **Scotch**  ^und  Becording  Tape, 
"Undersea!**  Rubberized  Coating,  "Scotchlite**  Reflective  Sheeting,  "Safety*Walk'*  Non-slip  Surfacing,  *'3M**  Abrasives.  "3M*'  Adhesives. 
General  Export:  270  Park  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  In  Canada:  London,  Oot.,  Can. 
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British  Press  Enjoys 
Newsprint  Price  Cut 


By  Doris  Vi^llens 

London — Fatter  newspapers  and 
cheaper  newsprint  are  on  the  way 
for  Britain. 

As  of  May  19  the  controlled 
price  of  newsprint  will  be  reduced 
by  $8  a  ton  from  the  current  price 
of  about  $188  a  ton.  A  larger 
reduction  is  expected  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

“The  situation  has  changed  in 
a  most  remarkable  way,”  F.  P. 
Bishop,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
print  Supply  Company,  said. 

“We  have  passed  almost  over¬ 
night  from  a  seller’s  market  to  a 
buyer’s  market  in  newsprint.  The 
long  term  cause  is  that  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  been 
flattening  out  for  the  last  few 
months  while  production  in  North 
America  has  been  increasing. 

“The  short-term  cause  is  that 
many  markets  have  suddenly  col¬ 
lapsed,  Argentina  for  example,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  take  some 
of  their  supplies  at  a  lower  price 
and  build  up  stock.” 

The  Scandinavians  this  week 
offered  Britain  73,000  tons  for  the 
second  half  of  1952 — 25,000  tons 
more  than  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  They  also  agreed  to  sell  at 
about  $55  a  ton  less  than  the  old 
price. 

In  addition,  British  newsprint 
plants  have  been  increasing  their 
output  by  speeding  up  machinery. 
By  March,  1953,  new  machinery 
being  installed  by  the  Imperial 
Paper  Mills  should  be  running. 
This  has  a  total  capacity  of  35,000 
tons  yearly. 

Bowaters  have  made  plans  to 
construct  a  new  machine  with  a 
70,000-ton-a-year  capacity  at  the 
Kemsley  mills. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the 
cheaper  newsprint  and  the  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  it  will  be  re¬ 
duced  advertising  rates.  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Express  set 
the  pattern  of  passing  reductions  in 
costs  along  to  advertisers  several 
years  ago.  The  paper  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  the  same  again.  And 
as  the  Express  goes,  so  goes  Fleet 
Street. 

Government  Inquiry 
Checks  All-Out  Bcrttle 

The  Government  this  week 
stepped  into  a  local  newspaper  dis¬ 
pute  that  has  mushroomed  into  an 
all-out  battle  threatening  supplies 
and  distribution  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Since  the  general  strike  of  1926 
the  D.  C.  Thomson  publishing 
group  in  Scotland  has  asked  em¬ 
ployes  to  sign  a  document  that 
binds  them  not  to  join  trade 
unions.  But  several  weeks  ago 
when  a  printer  was  either  fired 
or  quit  (depending  on  who  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  story)  74  “secret”  printing 


union  members  walked  out.  They 
were  replaced  by  other  printers. 

Immediately  a  number  of  unions 
pledged  their  support  for  a  fight 
to  the  finish  against  the  Thomson 
company’s  anti-union  policy.  This 
has  led  to  strikes,  threats  of  strikes 
and  retaliations,  demonstrations 
and  injunctions. 

The  Newspaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety  finally  asked  the  Government 
to  do  what  it  could. 

Workers  on  the  London  weekly 
City  News  refused  to  print  the 
paper  unless  the  publisher  with¬ 
drew  an  article  supporting  Thom¬ 
son’s.  The  publisher  refused  to 
withdraw  the  article  on  the 
grounds  that  press  freedom  was  in¬ 
volved.  The  paper  did  not  appear 
on  time.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  printers’  union  said  the  action 
was  unofficial.  He  Instructed  the 
men  to  print  the  paper.  They  did, 
one  day  late. 

Thomson’s  group  publishes  four 
newspapers  in  Dundee,  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Sunday  Post,  and  17  periodi¬ 
cals,  including  children’s  comics. 

New  Defamation  Bill 
Would  Curb  'Gold-Diggers' 

London — ^The  new  Defamation 
Bill  before  Parliament  would  pro¬ 
tect  newspapers  from  “gold-dig¬ 
gers.” 

A  section  covering  evidence  that 
might  be  given  in  mitigation  with 
regard  to  the  plaintiffs  general 
reputation  was  knocked  out  in 
committee  stage.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  thought  it  “monstrous”  that 
ancient  skeletons,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  particular  action, 
be  dragged  out  of  the  plaintiffs 
closet. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  its  most 
important  section  deals  with  un¬ 
intentional  defamation.  It  would 
protect  the  press  from  being  liable 
in  cases  (a)  in  which  the  state¬ 
ment  was  not  meant  to  refer  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  (b)  in  which  the 
published  words  were  not  defam¬ 
atory  on  the  face  of  them  but 
were  defamatory  because  of  facts 
unknown  to  the  publishers. 

Another  important  point  to  the 
press  is  the  extension  of  truth  as 
a  defense.  If  in  a  series  of  charges 
against  the  plaintiff  one  is  untrue 
but  does  not  injure  the  plaintiffs 
reputation  regarding  the  truth  of 
the  remaining  charges,  the  untrue 
charge  would  not  affect  truth  as 
a  defense. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  in 
any  libel  action,  the  defendant  may 
ask  for  mitigation  of  damages  be¬ 
cause  the  plaintiff  has  collected 
damages  from  another  party  for  a 
similar  libelous  publication. 

Although  the  bill  is  a  technical 
legal  one,  politics  are  sure  to  in- 


Change  of  Heart 

LONDON  —  Lord  Beacer- 
brook’s  Evening  Standard  had 
a  between-editions  change  of 
heart  in  an  item  about  Lord 
Kemsiey's  69th  birthday. 

First  edition  tag-line:  “For 
Lord  Kemsley  is  the  best  liked 
of  all  the  newspaper  peers.” 

Second-edition  tag-line:  “For 
Lord  Kemsley  is  that  rare  fig- 
uie,  a  really  popular  news¬ 
paper  proprietor.” 


fluence  its  final  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  There 
are  members  who  consider  it  their 
duty  to  protect  the  “little  man" 
against  the  power  of  the  press. 
Some  M.P.’s  still  hope  for  a  “tie- 
in”  deal — the  new  libel  bill  to  be 
passed  in  exchange  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  watchdog  Press  Council. 
Others  will  put  up  a  fight  for  a 
“group  libel”  clause,  which  editors 
consider  disastrous. 

Newsmen  Help  Restore 
Fleet  Street  Church 

London  —  American  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  are  making 
much  appreciated  contributions  to 
a  needed  fund  of  $500,000  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  interior  furnishings, 
stained  glass  windows,  an  organ, 
bells  and  other  equipment  for  St. 
Bride’s,  the  “Cathedral  of  Fleet 
Street.” 

The  historic  church  is  associated 
with  William  Penn,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Nell  Gwynn  and  Dickens 
and  it  was  one  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  great  masterpieces.  It  was 
destroyed  by  German  bombs  in 
1940. 

Famous  printers,  like  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  the  pupil  of  Caxton, 
Berthelet,  the  King’s  Printer,  and 
Samual  Richardson,  the  “father  of 
the  English  novel,”  were  buried  in 
the  church.  Poets,  authors  and 
journalists  worshipped  there.  Sam¬ 
uel  Pepys,  the  famous  diarist,  was 
christened  there.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  knew  the  church  well.  John 
Milton,  who  set  down  the  case  for 
unlicensed  printing,  lived  in  a 
house  in  the  churchyard. 

“Many  American  journalists 
and  citizens  stood  close  to  us  and 
gave  us  comfort  in  London’s  or¬ 
deal  by  fire,  when  Britain  stood 
alone  upholding  the  torch  of  lib¬ 
erty,”  said  William  Redpath,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publicity  committee  of 
St.  Bride’s  Restoration  Fund,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  bombing. 

“Many  journalists  came  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  subsequent  years  and  from 
the  dining  room  of  the  Press  Club 
they  could  see  the  scarred  ruins  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  London,”  he  added. 

“The  newspaper  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers  in  London  and 
in  the  provinces,  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  publishers,  and  kindred 
trades  have  made  handsome  gifts,” 
he  continued. 
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Among  American  gifts  already 
recorded  is  a  donation  by  Bradley 
Kelly,  assistant  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

In  due  course,  it  is  proposed  to 
place  on  record  in  the  new  church 
the  names  of  the  journalists  of  the 
English-speaking  world  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  last  war. 

The  theme  of  a  stained  glass 
window  will  be  the  association  of 
the  printing  press  with  the  church 
in  spreading  the  Word  of  God, 
using  the  press  as  the  symbol  of 
man’s  progress  and  emancipation 
all  the  world  over. 


DID  YOU  WIN? 


Here,  as  we  promised,  is  the 
official  list  of  prize  winners  in 
the  recent  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  contest  for  adver¬ 
tising  people. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
the  following  entrants  sub¬ 
mitted  the  best  statements  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  are  among 
America’s  best  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  buys: 

$500  FIRST  PRIZEI 

DONALD  E.  SHANK 
Gibbons  Advertising  Agency 
Tulsa  3,  Oklahoma 

10  Second  Prizes  of  $50  Eoch 

GEORGE  J.  ABRAMS 
Block  Drug  Company 
Jersey  City  2,  New  Jersey 

ALFONSO  BARRAGAN  I 

Publicidad  en  General 
Guadalajara,  Jal.,  Mexico 

PAUL  F.  BIKLEN  ' 

Fuller  Sl  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.  ' 

New  York  17,  New  York  \ 

MRS.  GENEVIEVE  BOYD 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding 
Chicago  II,  Illinois 

FRANK  G.  DAVIS 
The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company 
Springfield.  Ohio 

BENJAMIN  KLUGER 
Town  Advertising  Associates 
Hackensack.  New  Jersey 

OWEN  E.  LYONS 
Marathon  Corporation 
Menasha.  Wisconsin 

CALLISON  MARKS 
The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane,  Washington 

LEE  R.  SANBORN,  JR. 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 

New  York  17,  New  York 

DON  E.  SMITH 
Bob  Miller’s 
Spokane,  Washington 

The  eleven  prize  winning 
contestants  have  been  notified 
by  mail  (with  checks  enclosed). 

Even  if  you  didn’t  win,  you 
can  still  do  some  profitable 
brooding  over  the  following 
fact;  only  5  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  with  larger  circulations 
than  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
T  ribune. 

Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune 

620,000  SUNDAY  •  490,000  DAILY 
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Batista  Softens 
His  Attitude 
Toward  Press 

Havana — Cuba’s  new  ruler. 
President  Fulgencio  Batista,  has  in 
the  past  few  weeks  begun  to 
change  radically  his  policy  toward 
the  press. 

Immediately  after  seizing  power 
March  10.  Batista  had  warned  he 
would  not  tolerate  the  printing  of 
any  “inflammatory  material” — a 
phrase  which  newsmen  knew  could 
cover  any  criticism  of  the  new 
regime. 

For  the  first  time  in  Cuban 
history  a  Ministry  of  Propaganda 
was  created  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  press  and  to  see  that 
newspapers  were  kept  supplied 
with  a  steady  stream  of  govern¬ 
ment  news  releases. 

Effort  to  Win 

Recently  the  regime  has  been 
altering  its  attitude  from  one  of 
controlling  the  press  to  one  of 
trying  to  win  it  over. 

To  replace  Congress,  Batista 
created  a  Consultive  Council  to 
recommend  legislation  to  the  Cab¬ 
inet.  which  can  make  it  into  law. 

In  a  bid  for  press  support  of 
the  new  body,  Batista  appointed 
10  men  from  various  newspapers 
to  be  included  among  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  80  members. 

Soon  after,  Batista  changed  the 
name  of  his  Ministry  of  Propa¬ 
ganda  to  “Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion.” 

Then  Batista  ordered  that  the 
proceeds  from  two  national  lot¬ 
teries  be  turned  over  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Reporters  (a  combina¬ 
tion  newspapermen's  union  and 
fraternal  organization).  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  may  amount  to  over  $25,000 
from  each  of  the  lotteries. 

■ 

Raleigh  Times  Sale 
Benefits  Orphans 

R.ALEtGH,  N.  C. — A  Raleigh 
Times  special  edition  helped  raise 
$2,183  to  send  orphanage  children 
for  a  day’s  outing  at  a  summer 
camp  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

The  special  edition  was  turned 
over  to  the  Kiwanis  Club,  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  orphan  outing,  and 
the  Kiwanians  sold  6,000  copies. 
Many  purchasers  paid  25  cents, 
50  cents  and  $1  for  their  copy. 

One  of  the  Kiwanians  hawking 
the  Times  from  a  street  corner 
was  Frank  Daniels,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  rival  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 

■ 

Don  Bice  Honored 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio — Don¬ 
ald  Bice,  23,  who  has  worked  as 
a  copy  boy  on  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  a  reporter  on  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  the  paid  fulltime  job  of 
community  manager  in  the  Anti¬ 
och  College  government  for  1952- 
53. 


Asks  Suppression 
In  Traffic  Arrests 

Quebec — A  request  to  Quebec 
newspapers  that  they  not  publish 
the  names  of  persons  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Recorder’s  Court  until 
they  pleaded  guilty  or  were  con¬ 
victed  was  made  last  week  by 
Recorder  Rodolphe  DeBlois. 

“There  is  enough  backbiting  in 
the  world  now  without  making 
things  worse,”  said  the  Recorder. 

He  made  his  remarks  when 
three  men  were  arraigned  on 
drunk-driving  charges.  Quebec  is 
presently  in  the  midst  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  people  driving  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  News¬ 
papers  are  giving  prominence  to 
arrests  but  on  many  an  occasion 
have  withheld  names. 

Editor  to  Be 
Chief  Witness 
In  Gaming  Case 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Thirteen  al¬ 
leged  gamblers  have  been  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Raleigh 
Times. 

Trial  of  the  13  alleged  gamblers 
has  been  set  for  June.  Managing 
Editor  Ben  F.  Park  is  listed  as  one 
of  the  State's  principal  witnesses. 

In  late  February,  the  Times  ran 
three  stories  on  gambling.  The 
first  and  second  stories,  illustrated, 
dealt  with  the  history  of  gambling 
in  this  community  and  with  the 
sort  of  justice — or  lack  of  it — which 
gamblers  have  received  in  City 
Court.  The  third  article  named  a 
local  “smoke  shop”  as  the  focal 
point  for  most  of  the  city’s  organ¬ 
ized,  professional  gambling. 

Less  than  24  hours  after  the  fi¬ 
nal  article  hit  the  street  the  county 
solicitor  moved  in  with  padlock 
proceedings.  A  day  later  the  ac¬ 
tual  padlocking  took  place  on  di¬ 
rection  of  a  court  order  supported 
with  affidavits.  The  affidavits  were 
signed  by  the  local  police  chief, 
sheriff  and  by  Mr.  Park  who  wrote 
the  gambling  articles. 

Both  Federal  and  County  grand 
juries  called  Mr.  Park  in  to  testify 
on  the  extent  of  Raleigh's  gam¬ 
bling.  The  indictment  of  13  per¬ 
sons'  on  charges  of  operating  a 
gambling  house  and  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  games  of  chance  resulted 
from  evidence  furnished  by  the 
Times. 

■ 

Smooth  Changeover 
To  TTS  Praised 

New  Orleans — Members  of  the 
Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated 
Press  Association  here  May  4 
passed  a  resolution  praising  the 
work  of  the  New  Orleans  AP 
bureau  for  a  “smooth  changeover” 
from  teletype  to  Teletypesetter. 

William  Lauderdale,  managing 
editor  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News, 
was  elected  chairman. 


AP  Editors  Hit 
N.  C.  Elections 
Board  Privacy 

By  Bill  East 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — The 
North  Carolina  Associated  Press 
News  Council,  meeting  here  May 
10,  lashed  out  again  at  closed 
meetings,  particularly  those  of  the 
State  Board  of  Elections. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Elections,  the  council  said,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  were 
barred”  while  agents  of  the  people, 
paid  from  public  funds,  transacted 
in  secret  session  business  matters 
of  vital  concern  to  the  state  and 
its  subdivisions.” 

The  council  also  insisted  that 
reports  of  investigations  of  elected 
officials  and  local  governmental 
units  or  agencies  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation  be  made 
available  to  the  press,  “where 
such  investigations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  where  such  release 
would  not  interfere  with  anticipat¬ 
ed  prosecution  or  legal  action.” 

In  its  final  request,  the  council 
asked  that  superior  court  judges  of 
North  Carolina  establish  and  fol¬ 
low  a  uniform  policy  relative  to 
the  making  of  news  pictures  in 
courtrooms  by  bona  fide  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press. 

Under  present  policy,  the  matter 
is  left  up  to  the  individual  judges. 
Some  help  photographers  get  their 
pictures. 

Claude  Ramsey,  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen-Times,  was  elected  president 
of  the  council  to  succeed  Nady 
Cates,  Winston-Salem  Sentinel. 

James  Fulghum,  Wilson  Daily 
Times;  Ray  Hull,  Concord  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Howard  White,  Burling¬ 
ton  Daily  Times-News,  were 
named  vicepresidents.  Paul  Han- 
sell  of  the  AP  bureau  in  Charlotte 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

■ 

Mass  Blood  Donation 
By  Orlando  Staff 

Orlando,  Fla.  —  The  Orlando 
Daily  Newspapers  put  its  support 
behind  the  Armed  Forces  Blood 
Program  recently  with  72  em¬ 
ployes  of  115  volunteers  giving  a 
pint  of  blood  in  a  mass  donation. 
The  72  pints  filled  three  of  the 
trunks  used  to  ship  the  blood  to 
the  Korean  war  front.  Four  beds 
were  set  up  in  the  Sentinel-Star 
photography  studio  and  nurses 
and  doctors  were  on  hand  all  day 
collecting  blood. 


McMillan  Re-elected 
By  N.  Y.  Ad  Club 

George  S.  McMillan,  Bristol- 
Myers  Company,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  13.  The  Clubs  bronze 
plaque  of  achievement  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Arthur  Godfrey. 
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200  Carriers  Feted 
For  Sales  Increase 

Cincinnati  —  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  was  host  to  nearly  200 
carriers  at  a  “Thank  You”  dinner 
at  the  Netherland  Plaza.  The 
party  was  in  recognition  of  the 
guests’  work  in  boosting  Enquirer 
city  circulation  from  52,000  in 
1945  to  97,000  now.  Charles  W. 
Staab,  circulation  director,  intro¬ 
duced  the  carriers  to  editorial 
writers,  columnists,  department 
heads  and  other  specialists  “up¬ 
stairs.” 

Gannett  Fund 
To  Pay  Carrier 
Scholarships 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  first  an- 
ual  series  of  $3,000  scholarships  to 
32  carrier  boys  at  15  Gannett 
Newspapers  will  be  awarded  this 
year  under  a  $100,000  a  year  edu¬ 
cational  fund  established  by  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation. 

This  fund,  administered  by  a 
new  corporation,  the  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaperboy  Scholarships, 
Inc.,  provides  for  awards  to  high 
school  seniors  who  distribute  news¬ 
papers  for  15  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers. 

Officers  of  the  scholarship  fund 
were  chosen  this  week  at  a  meeting 
of  the  parent  foundation.  Mrs. 
Frank  Gannett  is  chairman.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Hawley,  retiring  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  nearby 
Brighton,  is  president.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are  Fred  W.  Stein,  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  Press,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Cyril  Williams,  comptroller 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Matthew  G.  Sullivan, 
circulation  director,  secretary. 

Local  committees  in  each  com¬ 
munity  will  include  the  general 
manager,  circulation  manager  and 
editorial  executives  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  educators. 

The  Foundation  will  contribute 
$2,000  toward  each  scholarship 
and  the  sponsoring  newspaper  will 
provide  the  remaining  $1,000. 
Awards  will  go  to  those  who  plan 
to  attend  college  in  their  home 
states,  or  in  the  state  where  the 
sponsoring  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished. 


Hospital  Help  Cited 

Utica,  N.  Y. — A  citation,  prais¬ 
ing  the  part  played  by  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Press,  in  a 
local  hospital  drive,  was  presented 
May  9  to  J.  David  Hogue,  general 
manager  of  the  paper,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gannett  group.  The 
award  was  made  by  Don  Mc- 
Loughlin,  Utica  College  president 
of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  national  hon¬ 
orary  collegiate  journalism  fratern¬ 
ity. 
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The  control  gallery  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal’s  high  speed 
presses  (pictured)  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  simplicity.  The  selec¬ 
tor  switches  are  set  to  connect 
the  press  units  to  be  used,  and 
the  controller  does  the  rest  of 
the  work. 


Cline  Control  Panel 
in  plant  of  the 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL 


CONTROLS  AND  DRIVES 


For  Newspaper  Plants 

Unit  Pratt  Drivet ...  Controlt 
Group  Pratt  Drivat 
Raalt ...  Automatic  Tantiont 
Spaad  Pattart 

iiactronic  Controit  for  motor 
drives,  color  registering 
and  matching,  side  margin 
and  folder  web  controls. 
Windart  and  unwindart  complete 
with  variable  voltage  drives 
and  tension  control  devices. 

Cline  Mechanical  Equipment 

Papar  Roii  Handling  Cquipmant 
Moil  Room  A  Pratt  Convayort 
Staraotypa  Plata  Droppart 
and  Convayort 

For  Commercial  Printers 

Drivat  for  ail  types  of  presses. 
Control  Iquipmant  for  presses, 
binding,  electrotype,  stereotype 
and  composing  machinery. 


Touching  a  button  on  the  press  energizes  the 
control  panel  which  starts  the  presses  .  . .  producing 
speeds  up  to  50,000  newspapers  per  hour. 


Other  buttons  on  the  push  button  station  stop  the 
press  in  a  matter  of  seconds  .  .  .  decrease  its  speed  .  .  . 
or  cause  it  to  "inch  along” .  .  .  responding  instantly 
and  unfailingly  to  the  desire  of  the  pressman. 

Teamed  with  Cline  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters, 
cotnplete  Cline  Installations,  such  as  this,  have  been  used 
for  years  by  a  majority  of  the  great  Metropolitan 
newspapers  as  well  as  newspapers  of  importance  in  the 
smaller  cities. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

San  FrancUco  R,  California  •  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Producing  Quonsets-the^^worldls  most  useful 
buildings^-  to  help  America  swell  production 


Born  at  the  Stran-Steel  Division  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  in  the 
stress  of  World  War  II,  the  versatile  Quonset  has  since  proved  itself  the 
“world’s  most  useful  building”  in  many  different  fields  of  America’s 
production  and  distribution. 

On  the  farm,  Quonsets  are  helping  to  increase  livestock  yields,  save  crops, 
preserve  machinery.  In  commerce,  everything  from  banks  to  bowling 
alleys — from  service  stations  to  super  markets — are  being  housed  in  easy- 
to-adapt  Quonsets!  In  industry,  these  all-steel  structures  are  providing 
urgently  needed  factory  and  warehouse  space  with  speed  and  economy. 

National  Steel  products  serve  many  industries  in  many  ways.  In  addition 
to  National’s  large  output  of  standard  steel  products,  its  diversified  opera¬ 
tions  provide  special  carbon  steels  for  the  automotive  industry;  tin  plate 
for  the  canning  industry;  zinc-coated  steel  for  the  home  appliance  industry; 
low-alloy  sheets  and  fabricated  steel  flooring  for  the  railroad  and  trucking 
industries;  steel  framing  for  the  building  industry. 

All  these  products  are  National  Steel  from  ore  to  customer.  All  are  the 
result  of  the  complete  integration,  the  continual  expansion  that  make 
National  Steel  one  of  America’s  steel  production  leaders. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS 
WELDED  INTO  ONE 
INTEGRATED  STEEL¬ 
MAKING  STRUCTURE 


WItRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 


Weirton,  W.  Va.  World’s  larg¬ 
est  independent  manufacturer 
of  tin  plate.  Producer  of  many 
other  important  steel  products. 


STRAN-SnEL  DIVISION 

Ecorse,  Mich,  and  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  Exclusive  manufacturer  of 
world-famed  Quonset  building 
and  Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORP. 


Supplier  of  high  grade  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  for  National 
Steel’s  tremendous  needs. 


GREAT  LARES  SHEL  CORP. 

Detroit,  Mich.  A  major  sup¬ 
plier  of  standard  and  special 
carbon  steel  products  for  a  wide 
application  in  industry. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Produces  ore 
from  extensive  holdings  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 


NATIONAL  SHEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Houston,  Texas.  Warehouse 
and  distribution  facilities  for 
steel  products  in  the  Southwest. 


Stf'sV  .1 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Blast  furnace  division  located 
in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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I  DEAR  SENATOR— 

;  j  DEAR  SENATOR  GILLETTE:  You  and 

I  I  your  associates  on  the  Subcommittee  on 

I I  Privileges  and  Elections  are  to  be  commended 

'  :  for  your  wise  decision  last  week  not  to  try 

I  to  force  Reporter  Edward  J.  Milne  of  the 
I  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin  to  reveal  the 
i  source  of  his  information.  (E&P,  May  10. 

I  page  8.) 

I  You  recognized  the  “public  interest”  in 
I  permitting  a  reporter  to  protect  his  news 
i  sources. 

'  However,  in  so  doing,  you  said  that  a  check 
had  been  made  and  it  was  found  there  is  “no 
legal  basis  whatsoever”  for  Mr.  Milne’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  testify.  In  one  way  you  were  right, 
and  in  another  way  you  were  wrong — and  one 
obvious  conclusion  should  occur  to  you. 

There  is  plenty  of  tradition  and  precedent, 
which  you  recognized  in  withdrawing  the  sub¬ 
poena,  but  there  is  no  “legal  basis”  on  the 
federal  level  on  which  a  reporter  can  refuse 
to  disclose  his  sources.  But,  more  than  a 
dozen  individual  states  have  acknowledged 
this  tradition  and  precedent  and  translated 
it  into  law.  These  states  have  provided  a 
“legal  basis”  which  you  and  your  Senatorial 
associates  should  consider. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  states  now  up¬ 
hold  the  right  of  a  newsman  to  protect  his 
sources.  Since  you  have  already  admitted  the 
“public  interest”  involved,  shouldn’t  you  take 
cognizance  of  the  “legal  basis”  provided  by 
so  many  states  and  take  steps  to  do  the  same 
on  the  federal  level? 

We  submit,  respectfully,  that  you  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  the  first  step  by  upholding  the 
principle  involved.  You  can  take  the  next 
step  by  introducing  legislation  in  Congress 
to  accomplish  nationally  what  many  of  the 
states  have  tried  to  do  individually. 

WHOSE  MONOPOLY? 

WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH,  president  of  the 
^  International  Typographical  Union,  showed 
I  bad  taste  and  lack  of  judgment  in  labeling 
I  newspapers  as  a  “monopolistic  industry”  on 
I  the  occasion  of  his  union’s  100th  anniversary 
i  celebration  in  Cincinnati. 

:  If  it  were  a  monopolistic  industry,  we  fail 

\  to  see  how  the  ITU  could  have  launched  the 
1  half-dozen  or  so  newspapers  sponsored  by 
I  Unitypo,  ITU  subsidiary.  That  wouldn’t  have 
i  been  possible  under  a  monopoly.  Actually, 

•  Mr.  Randolph’s  false  charge  is  merely  an  ill- 
i  I  disguised  complaint  against  the  economic  facts 

i  of  life  in  the  newspaper  business — facts  he  is 

*  just  becoming  aware  of,  although  he  should 
have  known  them  for  a  long  time.  The  ITU 
officers,  and  Unitypo,  are  finding  out  that  it 
takes  more  than  money  to  make  a  new  news¬ 
paper  successful  these  days.  Prerequisites  to 
success  are  a  good  product  and  favorable  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  meaning  a  community  that 
can  support  another  newspaper. 

On  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  monopoly, 
the  ITU  itself  is  a  good  example.  Under 
closed  shop  conditions,  ITU  headquarters 
operates  a  closely  knit  labor  monopoly  which 
is  not  only  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  crash  but 
which  follows  dictation  from  the  top  almost 
unswervingly. 

Mr.  Randolph  sometimes  professes  to  ex¬ 
press  concern  for  our  free  press.  For  his  con¬ 
sideration  we  submit  there  is  no  law  or  gov¬ 
ernment  that  can  suppress  a  newspaper  in 
this  country — but  a  labor  union  on  strike,  the 
ITU  included,  can. 


While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they 
themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption:  for 
of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is 
he  brought  in  bondage. — Peter,  11;  19. 


CLOSE  THE  LOOPHOLES 

THE  UNITED  STATES  government  has 

signed  two  of  the  six  international  codes 
affecting  the  press  which  have  been  proposed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  These  two 
have  been  ratified  and  have  the  binding 
effect  of  law.  They  are  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Convention  drafted  in  1947  in  Atlantic 
City  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  June  2,  1948; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  with  Italy,  also  ratified  on  the 
same  date. 

The  latter  document  seems  to  have  been 
the  high  spot  of  our  international  diplomatic 
efforts  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
information.  It  guarantees  and  protects  free¬ 
dom  of  reporting,  writing  and  publication  of 
nationals  of  both  countries.  So  far,  no  one 
has  found  anything  wrong  with  it  and  up  to 
now  it  may  be  considered  a  “model  contract” 
in  this  field. 

The  Telecommunications  Convention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  full  of  loopholes  which  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  numerous  times  leading  to 
censorship  by  several  of  the  signatories.  It 
gives  any  government  the  right  to  stop  trans¬ 
mission  of  any  telegram  or  telephone  call 
which  may  appear  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  state  or  contrary  to  its  laws,  to  public 
order  or  to  decency.  Even  notification  of  the 
stoppage  of  a  telegram  is  not  required  when 
such  notification  may  appear  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  state. 

Surprisingly,  there  was  no  protest  from  the 
American  press  when  this  treaty  was  signed 
and  ratified  and  in  so  approving  the  American 
government  agreed  to  an  authorization  of  cen¬ 
sorship  on  outgoing  dispatches  which  could  be 
stretched  to  cover  anything  any  of  the  signa¬ 
tory  governments  wishes  Iran  and  Spain,  to 
mention  only  two,  have  already  done  so. 

Up  imtil  recently  the  State  Department  has 
balked  at  reopening  discussion  of  this  clause 
to  have  objectionable  features  removed  from 
the  treaty.  It  took  the  position  that  our  ex¬ 
periences  with  other  treaties  affecting  the  press 
have  met  with  so  many  difficulties  and  pitfalls 
that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  it  alone.  How¬ 
ever,  last  week  the  State  Department  revealed 
that  belated  protests  from  press  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  effective,  it  has  reversed  its 
position  and  attempts  will  be  made  to  reopen 
the  treaty  at  the  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
October  this  year. 

This  is  a  wise  decision.  The  efforts  of  the 
U.  S.  representatives  may  not  be  successful, 
as  we  are  well  aware.  They  may  lead  to  fur¬ 
ther  revisions  which  no  free  nation  could  sup¬ 
port,  as  a  State  Department  expert  has  pointed 
out.  But,  successful  or  not,  we  must  uphold 
and  promote  principles  in  which  we  believe. 


"DIRTY  WORK" 

SEVERAL  newsmen  recently  have  lamented 
that  the  press  is  being  “used”  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  “punishment  by  publicity.”  Alan 
Barth  of  the  Washington  Post  spoke  for  many 
when  he  said  during  Colorado  Newspaper 
Week;  “When  we  publish  in  headlines  that 
Senator  McCarthy  has  spewed  out  wild 
charges  of  treason  or  espionage  against  a 
career  foreign  service  officer  or  an  economic 
adviser  to  the  President  or  a  university  pro¬ 
fessor  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
government,  we  do  the  Senator’s  dirty  work 
for  him  and  we  inflict  on  his  victim  an  irrepa¬ 
rable  injury.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  this  often 
when  there  is  not  the  slightest  corroboration 
of  the  Senator’s  charges — often,  indeed,  when 
we  know  them  to  be  altogether  absurd.” 

Unfortunately,  this  has  sometimes  been 
true.  But  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
avoided  under  our  system.  The  corrective 
influence  eventually  comes  to  bear. 

Newsmen  cannot  establish  themselves  as  in¬ 
fallible  judges  of  whether  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  telling  the  truth  or  not.  Without 
hazarding  that  Senator  McCarthy  is  right  or 
wrong,  we  have  merely  to  recall  the  Alger 
Hiss  case  to  remember  that  many  newsmen 
cannot  always  tell  the  absurd  from  the  truth. 

We  had  best  stay  with  our  reporting  and 
news  technique  as  they  are  because  we  know 
that  in  spite  of  the  faults  and  the  potential 
abuses  the  good  far  outweighs  the  bad. 

CULTIVATE  TEACHERS 

EVERY  newspaperman  realizes  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  school  teachers  play  in  influencing 
young  minds  for  or  against  their  newspaper. 
They  also  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  misin¬ 
formation  and  misunderstanding  a  school 
teacher  can  have  about  the  operation  of  a 
newspaper.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  recently 
took  a  group  of  teachers  “behind  the  scenes” 
in  what  could  serve  as  a  pattern  for  others 
to  use  throughout  the  country. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  visit  of  32  teachers 
to  have  luncheon  and  tour  the  plant  on  that 
city’s  annual  “Industry-Education  Day,’  the 
newspapers’  public  relations  director  arranged 
for  informal  talks  with  several  of  the  papers’ 
chief  executives.  The  managing  editor,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  advertising  director  and 
others  spent  some  time  explaining  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  departments  and  some  of  the 
basic  philosophy  governing  their  activities.  As 
a  result,  the  teachers  departed  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  freedom  of  information 
means,  how  much  carrier  boys  earn  and  how 
valuable  is  this  training,  the  actual  cost  of 
advertising  to  the  consumer  and  how  this  com¬ 
pares  with  some  of  the  propaganda  the  teach¬ 
ers  might  have  heard,  etc. 

This  is  a  technique  that  all  newspapers 
could  adopt  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
year. 

NOT  ALLOWED 

ONE  THING  for  which  we  can  be  thankful 
is  that  newspaper  unions  in  the  United 
States  have  not  tried  to  make  a  union  project 
out  of  coverage  of  their  annual  meetings  as 
happened  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  recently. 
The  National  Union  of  Journalists  refused  to 
admit  any  non-union  reporters  to  cover  its 
convention.  Supposedly  NUJ  thought  that 
was  a  good  way  to  insure  a  favorable  report 
of  its  proceedings  but  it  did  the  union  more 
harm  than  good. 
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UNITED  FEATURES  I 

220  East  42nd  5t.,New  York, 17 


James  T.  Brattain,  personnel  Daily  Press  and  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Globe-Democrat,  has  been  ap- 
Journal,  has  been  named  to  the  pointed  to  the  promotion  depart- 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  ment  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
Personnel  Management  committee  News  to  take  charge  of  editorial 
for  1952.  promotion. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  F.  Kearns,  Jr.,  has  Neal  E  Dyer,  Mechanical 
been  promoted  from  circulation  superintendent  of  the  Camden 
manager  to  assistant  business  man-  (N.  J.)  Courier- 

Post,  has  been 

ness  manager.  He 

a  r  ^ 

the  Philadelphia  Dver 

(Pa.)  Record  for  ^ 

12  years. 

*  *  * 

ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  John  Waddingham,  promotion 
Tribune  and  Telegram.  Frank  A.  art  director  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 


Laugh  And  The 
World  Laughs 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Nelson  J.  Clayton,  president, 
J.  H.  Zerbey  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican,  started  his  41st  year 
as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pottsville  Water  Co.,  May  6. 


Cy  King,  director  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express’  radio 
station  WEBR  for  the  past  nine 
years,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  with  complete  charge  of  the 
editorial  department.  William 
Doerr,  Jr.,  succeeds  him  as  di¬ 
rector  of  WEBR. 


Smith 


Kearns 


Conger  Reynolds,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana)  and  former 
newspaperman,  will  be  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  at  the  78th  annual 
commencement  at  Carthage  Col¬ 
lege,  June  2.  He  will  deliver  the 
commencement  address. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Charles  T.  Tyler,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 

Times,  has  been  named  secretary-  David  Haines,  editor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  California  Circu-  Cedartown  (Ga.)  Daily  Standard, 
lation  Managers  Association  to  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  to 
succeed  Charles  S.  Tilson,  who  study  newspaper  publishing  at  the 
recently  resigned  from  the  Santa  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  Ardis  E. 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat  to  McCants,  former  state  news  edi- 
become  circulation  manager  of  the  tor  of  the  Times,  has  been  named 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light.  to  succeed  Mr.  Haines  as  editor 

♦  *  *  of  the  Standard.  Hal  David,  for- 

Calvin  Clyde,  Jr.,  general  mer  Carrollton  newspaperman  has 

manager  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  been  named  city  editor  and  is  also 
Courier-Times  and  Morning  Tele-  handling  the  sports  desk. 
graph,  won  third  prize  in  the  1952  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

American  Legion  National  Individ-  Early  Deane,  former  reporter 
ual  Pistol  and  Revolver  Match.  with  the  Tacoma  (Wash)  News- 

*  *  *  Tribune,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 

Ben  Schneider,  a  former  edi-  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

torial  staffer  of  the  New  York  *  ♦  ♦ 

World-Telegram,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Edward  F.  O’Meara  has  been 
Star-Ledger,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  {Continued  on  page  40) 


Frederick  C.  Othman 


Harold  Wincott,  editor-direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Investor^  Chronicle, 
British  financial  weekly,  will  visit 
several  Canadian  cities  between 
May  19  and  June  12  for  a  study 
of  industrial  affairs. 


Judging  by  the  number  of 
folks  who  laugh  with,  swear 
hy,  and  heartily  admire 
FRED  OTHMAjV,  we’d  say 
there’s  truth  in  the  old 
adage  .  .  . 


M.  W.  Armisted  III,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  associate  publisher  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  was  recently  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Roanoke 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  M.  Carl 
Andrews,  editor  of  the  World- 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Roanoke  Rose  Society. 
SmELDs  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Times 
and  World-News,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Roanoke  Rotary 
Club. 


FRED  OTHMAN’S  column 


gives  the  lighter  side  of  the 
news  from  Washington. 
His  breezy,sparkling  chatter 
is  easy  to  read,  thought-pro¬ 
voking,  and  FACTIJAL! 


For  reader-interest,  there's  no  plate  like  home 


and  THE  BERRYS 


proves  it  again 


Jess  Spier  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  advertising  manager 
of  Esquire’s  Apparel  Arts  to  re- 
turn  to  his  former  post  with  Hearst 
Advertising  Service. 

«  «  * 

William  P.  Sooiheran  has 
been  appointed  advertising  mana- 
Spr  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.) 
Evening  Review.  He  joined  the 
newspaper’s  staff  as  an  apprentice 
printer  in  1929,  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  composing  room 
fo  the  advertising  department  three 
years  ago. 


Readers  of  another  great 
metro^lltan  daily  have  just 
voted  Carl  Grubert’s  won¬ 
derful  home  and  family 
strip  their  favorite  comic . . . 
sustaining  a  record  of  top  or 
near-top  ratings  in  every 
survey  listing  The  Berrys. 
Your  readers  will  like  The 
Berrys,  too.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  today — and  seel 


Wire  today  for  rates 


sam, 


chica"^  sun-times 


Lillian  T.  Butler  has  been 
^ed  advertising  manager  of  the 
^oquilie  (Ore.)  Valley  Sentinel, 
replacing  Jean  Anderson,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  be  married. 


21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 

Hairy  B.  Bofcer.  Oen.  Mgr. 
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named  garden  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  came  to 
the  paper  in  1941 
from  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.) 

T elephone  -  Regis¬ 
ter  as  a  reporter. 

After  four  years 
in  overseas  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  air 
force  he  returned 
to  the  copy  desk, 
then  with  a  part¬ 
ner  in  1946  pur¬ 
chased  the  Livermore  (Cal.) 
News.  He  returend  to  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  Journal  in  1949  and 
became  assistant  garden  editor  in 
1950. 

*  *  * 

Leroy  Hamann,  former  Okla- 
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homa  newspaperman  and  United 
Press  staffer  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
U.P.  bureau  in  Topeka,  Kan.  He 
succeeds  Patrick  Carr,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  U.P.  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

*  a  a 

Barnett  Fowler,  promotion 
manager  and  outdoor  columnist 
for  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  resigned  to  enter  edito¬ 
rial  work  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

a  ■  a  a 

Marvin  Sosna  has  resigned  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Englewood 
(N.  J.)  Press-Journal  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  as  a  rewrite  man. 
He  was  formerly  assistant  editor 
of  the  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Times. 

a  a  a 

Mrs.  David  Eyre,  free  lance 
writer  and  wife  of  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  Press  Women  of  Oregon,  the 
press  women’s  division  of  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
She  succeeds  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Sa¬ 
bine  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism. 

a  a  a 

Julian  Byrd,  who  has  published 
the  Times- JJerald  at  Burns,  Ore., 
for  more  than  65  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  that  area.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  C.  V.  Robe. 

a  a  a 

Rube  Goldberg,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  sailed  for  Europe  May  14 
on  the  Queen  Mary.  Also  on  board 
was  T.  C.  Kemp,  drama  critic  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald. 

a  a  a 

Edward  Cornish  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Richmond,  Va., 
bureau  of  United  Press,  to  the 
U.P.  bureau  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,, 
where  he  succeeds  Reese  Dan¬ 
iel,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
news  staff  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State. 

a  a  a 

E.  R.  McCullough,  marking 
his  28th  year  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
was  honored  by  New  York  and 
Connecticut  newspapermen,  car¬ 
toonists  and  Stamford  city  leaders 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  May  6. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“I  think  I  could  run  it  .  .  .  isn’t  it  just  like  a  great  big  typewriterr 


signed  to  return  to  his  home  in  publican  Party. 
Chicago.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
John  MacKay,  general  reporter. 
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Aaron  J.  Mace,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oshkosh  Daily  North¬ 
western,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  at 
its  spring  session  held  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Athletic  Club.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  R.  Maier,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  Press.  William  Beckman, 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune, 
was  named  vice  chairman. 

*  *  « 

Sheldon  A.  Mix,  sports  editor 
of  the  Havre  (Mont.)  Daily  News 
for  the  past  11  months,  has  re- 


Harold  C.  Stroh,  businessnews 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
News-Sun,  has  been  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  chief  of  the  Ogallala  tribe 
of  Sioux  Indians. 

«  B  « 

Thomas  A.  Boris,  formerly  of 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  editorial  staff,  is  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  new  weekly, 
the  West  Seneca  (N.  Y.)  Star. 

*  *  B 

William  S.  Milburn,  reporter 
on  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
named  to  fill  the  newly  created 
post  of  community  service  editor. 

B  B  B 

Oliver  Bunting,  financial  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  in  the 
same  capacity. 

B  B  B 

F.  Perry  Olds,  an  edito^ 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  been  awarded  the 
first  annual  citation  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  Society  for  Mental 
Health  for  his  editorials  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  court  procedures  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  facilities  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  institutions. 

B  B  .  B 

After  a  year’s  absence.  Mgs 
Joyce  Voelker  has  rejoined  The 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  >* 
fashion  editor.  She  succeeds  Bett 
Adams,  who  moved  to  Atlanta. 


_  Philip  C.  Lunger  has  trans¬ 
city  hall,  and  Harless  ferred  from  the  copydesk  of  the 
police.  Additions  to  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  to 
its  city  reportorial  staff. 


Wilson  K.  Lythgoe,  former 
copydesk  man  on  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  joined  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  as  wire  editor. 

B  B  B 

Ed  Burke,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune, 
has  joined  the  city  news  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  B  B  B 

Alfred  Guy  Ivey  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Semi¬ 
nal  after  studying  for  the  past  year 
at  Harvard  University  under  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship. 

B  B  B 

Harold  Chucker  has  returned 
to  his  post  of  copydesk  chief  at 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  after 
serving  with  Army  Intelligence  in 
Maryland. 

B  B  B 

Don  McKee,  carrier  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  to  handle 
tape.  He  leaves  his  newsroom  job 
to  throw  papers,  then  catches  a 
few  hours’  sleep  and  attends  Mont¬ 
gomery  Bible  College  in  the  day¬ 
time. 


Five  new  editorial  staffers  have 
recently  joined  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph.  New  reporters  on  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Times  are  Olan  Brewer, 
courts  and  politics;  Gordon  E 
Riley, 

Wade, 

Morning  Telegraph  staff  are  Dal 
MON  McNair,  courts  and  politics, 
and  Sam  Wagnon,  wire  editor. 

B  B  B 

Bill  Brooks,  editor  of  the 


Dick  Harwood  resigned  as  » 
reporter  and  Herman  Giles  as  s 

_  _ ,  _  _  member  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 

Brewton  (Ala.)  Standard,  and  an  sean  copy  desk  to  accept  similat 
officer  in  the  Alabama  Press  As-  jobs  with  the  Louisville  (KyJ 
sociation,  has  been  elected  chair-  Times. 

man  of  the  Escambia  County  Re-  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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COUGAR 


NEW  “CAT”  IN  THE  SKY 


Now  the  COUGAR,  a  sleek,  swept- 
wing  successor  to  the  battle  proved 
PANTHER,  takes  its  place  in  a  long 
line  of  famous  Grumman  fighters. 
Ruggedness  and  reliability  are  in¬ 
herent  in  this  newest  turbo-jet. 
These  are  traditional  Grumman 
characteristics  that  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  pilots  have  used  to  advantage 
since  early  World  War  II  days  when 
WILDCATS  were  clawing  Jap  Zeros. 


WILDCAT 


WN,,BBTHPAG*U  LONG  IS! 


.UlCRAFT  ENGINEERING  COJ 


\ 
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William  P.  Frank,  columnist 
for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  has  received  a  citation 
from  the  Norman  D.  Scott  Post, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  for  ac¬ 
tivities  in  behalf  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Hr  *  * 

Mike  Traub,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Covington 
(Va.)  Virginian,  has  joined  the 
State  Department  staff  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times. 

*  * 

Frank  Starkey,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent  and  reporter  for  the 
Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mallery,  former  Greater 
Weeklies  bureau  manager  at  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  N.  C.,  has  also  joined 
the  World-News  staff. 

♦ 

Joe  P.  Carlin,  formerly  with 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
Mary  Ann  Campbell,  who  has 
been  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
from  the  newsroom  staff  of  the 
Journal  while  she  toured  Europe, 
has  resigned  from  the  staff. 

*  *  * 

Charles  L.  Bennett,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star.  He  succeeds  George 
JFilliamson,  who  is  joining  the 
General  Electric  Co.  news  bureau. 
Charles  F.  Luckett  succeeds 
Mr.  Bennett  at  the  Times. 

♦  >|c 

Adele  Whiteley  Fletcher, 
magazine  writer  and  editor,  has 
been  appointed  women’s  features 
editor  of  the  new  American 
Weekly. 

4c 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Barrett  Britten 
was  honored  with  a  testimonial 
dinner  May  5  on  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement  as  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 
Saratogan  editorial  staff,  both  as 
reporter  and  society  editor.  J.  M. 
Cavanaugh,  managing  editor, 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

«  * 

Ernest  R.  Tidyman,  former 
promotion  manager  and  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  newspaper  group,  the 
Citizens  of  Houston.  Texas  City 
and  Freeport,  Texas,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News.  He  formerly  worked 
for  the  News,  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Sentinel,  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jour- 
nal,  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  W,  Schwarz,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  correspondent  for 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  news- 
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papers  and  for  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Shrine  Club, 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  former 
state,  sports  and  city  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  appointed  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  Both 
are  Gannett  newspapers.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Emlyn  Evans.  Mr. 
Kelly’s  place  as  Press  city  editor 
will  be  taken  by  Ralph  L.  Dibble, 
Press  state  editor  for  six  years. 
Neal  A.  Bintz,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Dibble  on  the  state  desk,  will  be 
state  editor,  and  William  R.  Eck- 
HOF,  Press  reporter,  will  take  Mr. 
Bintz’s  place. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Al  Drayton,  formerly  with  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
and  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal, 
has  joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 
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Sterling  Lord,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Cosmopolitan,  and 
Stanley  L.  Colbert,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 
and  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  have 
formed  Lord  &  Colbert,  New 
York,  authors’  representatives. 

*  *  * 

Norman  A.  Schorr,  formerly 
with  the  United  Press  in  Detroit, 
has  resigned  as  a  public  relations 
representative  for  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  to  open  his 
own  public  relations  and  publicity 
office  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Gil  Tarry  Karp,  formerly  with 
International  News  Service,  has 
resigned  as  special  sections  editor 
of  the  Daily  News  Record,  a  Fair- 
child  Publication,  to  accept  a 
number  of  free-lance  assignments 
in  Europe. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ronnie  Halkenhauser,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  is  now  with  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers.  She  is  the  wife  of  Robert 
Wacker,  United  Press  reporter  in 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Hoots,  former  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  circulation 
manager,  and  retired  San  Francisco 
Examiner  executive,  suffered  a 
severe  heart  attack  March  27.  He 
is  still  confined  to  Ross  Hospital 
near  his  home  in  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  but  will  be  moved  to  his 
home  soon  as  he  regains  strength. 
*  *  * 

W.  W.  McClanahan,  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  (prior  to 
1943)  and  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Times  (1946-1950),  has  been 
named  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Information,  OPS. 
« 

Robert  A.  Neuser  has  resigned 
as  assistant  to  the  advertising  man¬ 


ager  of  Radio  Corporation  of  Am¬ 
erica  to  join  the  executive  staff  of 
the  New  York  City  office  of  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Inc.  Mr.  Neuser  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Adolph  R.  Lerner,  former 
European  representative  for  the 
London  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  other  newspapers,  has 
founded  a  public  relations  firm. 
United  Public  Relations  Service, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
*  *  * 

Sid  Feder,  former  Associated 
Press  sports  writer  and  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  has  been  named  editor 
of  Baseball  Magazine  and  of 
Who’s  Who  in  Baseball.  Mr. 
Feder  is  author  of  the  current 
best  seller,  “Murder,  Inc.” 

*  *  * 

Frank  Bellucci,  at  one  time 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  People  Today. 

*  *  * 

Howell  F.  McElfresh,  who 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun  for  18  years  as  travel  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  and  business  manager 
of  the  Retailer,  official  publication 
of  the  North  Carolina  Merchants 
Association.  When  the  Sun  ceased 
publication  in  1950,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  merged  papers,  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  and 
later  worked  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Len  Kimball,  a  former  bureau 
manager  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Flying  Tiger  Line,  which  will 
handle  cargo  runs  from  Portland 
to  the  Midwest. 

*  *  * 

Harry  T.  Brundidge,  former  St. 
Louis  newsman  and  TV  commen¬ 
tator,  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  Common  Cause,  Inc., 
anti-Communist  organization,  i  n 
New  York  City. 


Wedding  Bells 

Miss  Elizabeth  MacNeill, 
society  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  Pomp  Lentini,  April  19. 

*  *  * 

Frank  G.  Hubbard,  assistant  to 
■the  publisher,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  and  Catherine  M. 
Jones,  April  13. 
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Lula  Fay  Cook,  photographer 
for  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  and  Brooks 
F.  Snyder  of  Winston-Salem,  on 
April  19. 

*  *  * 

Maria  Williams  Sheerin,  for¬ 
merly  society  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
Dr.  John  Minor,  of  Washington, 
April  26. 
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Charles  Rice  McDowell,  Jr., 
reporter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  and  Miss  Ann 
Lewis  Webb,  April  26. 

*  *  * 

Brenda  Mary  Pape,  classified 
advertising  department  solicitor 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American  and  Charles 
Edward  Poindexter,  II,  in  Water¬ 
bury,  May  10.  Miss  Pape  is  the 
daughter  of  William  B.  Pape,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  and  granddaughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Natalie  Bryant,  society  depart¬ 
ment  writer  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News,  and  Burniffe  Beach 
Hall  of  Roanoke,  April  18. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joseph  M.  Moffatt,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  sports  writer,  and 
Adelee  Marie  Miller,  April  19. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Wilson  Martin,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Times  report¬ 
er,  and  Major  George  A.  Rob¬ 
inson,  chief  of  the  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  division,  1800th  airways  and 
air  communications  wing.  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base  in  Oklahoma  City. 
April  30.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Madelaine  Wil¬ 
son,  reporter  on  the  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man,  and  Richard  C.  Wilson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Manila  (P.  I.) 
Chronicle. 


Births 


Kinsley  McWhorter,  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  for  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News,  and 
Mrs.  McWhorter  are  the  parents 
of  their  first  child,  a  daughter. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  Bauer,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Mrs.  Bauer  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  their  fourth  child,  bom 
May  2. 

*  *  * 

John  Cleary,  obituary  writer 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Cleary  are  the  parents 
of  a  son. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Cutts,  a  member 
of  the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Sante  Fe  New  Mexican,  and 
Mrs.  Cutts  have  announced  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  a  son. 
*  *  * 

Jim  McCluskey,  reporter  of 
the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening 
Tribune,  became  a  father  for  the 
second  time  April  11,  when  his 
second  daughter,  Nancy  Lea,  was 
born  to  his  wife,  Alice. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  Van  Wagoner,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Van  Wagoner  became 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Lauren 
Marie,  April  16. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Saunders,  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Saunders  are  parents  of  a 
baby  boy,  Charles  HI. 
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Route  9  Starts  in  Southeast  Asia 


America's  highways  of  the  future  may  be 
paved  with  natural  rubber  from  Southeast  Asia. 
Today,  test  strips  of  natural  rubber  asphalt  roads 
have  been  laid  in  seventeen  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  several  provinces  in  Canada.  Rub¬ 
ber,  added  to  the  road  surface,  promises  to  make 
highways  wear  longer,  hold  their  shape  in  winter 
and  summer,  and  reduce  skidding.  This  is  good 


news  for  the  motorist  —  as  well  as  the  taxpayer 
trying  to  save  money  on  road  upkeep.  On  such 
new  uses  for  natural  rubber  depend  the  well-being 
of  millions  of  people  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  95% 
of  the  world's  natural  rubber  is  grown.  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  rubber  user.  This  tie 
between  East  and  West  means  much  in  the  struggle 
by  free  nations  against  Red  aggression. 


•4-  RESEARCH  IN  THE  EAST 
At  the  Rubber  Research  Institute  of 
Malaya  studies  are  made  of  the 
natural  rubber  powder  used  in  rub¬ 
ber  roods.  This  powder,  mixed  with 
the  asphalt,  promises  to  give  a 
tougher,  more  resilient  and  longer 
wearing  highway  surface. 


RESEARCH  IN  THE  WEST 
New  rubber  road  research  labora¬ 
tory,  opened  by  the  Natural  Rub¬ 
ber  Bureau  in  Rosslyn, Virginia, and 
working  closely  with  U.  S.  highway 
engineers,  will  do  research  on  how 
to  build  better  highways  at  less  cost 
using  rubber  asphalt  top  surfacing. 


Write  for  FREE  booklet  “Stretching 
Highway  Dollars  with  Rubber  Roads' 


Natural  Rubber  Bureau 


1631  K  Street,  N.  W.,  WASHiNCiTON  6,  D.  C. 
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ported  to  be  involved  in  the  three 
sponsorship  arrangements — ^West- 
inghouse  with  CBS,  Philco  with 
NBC,  and  Admiral  with  ABC. 

There  will  be  other  independent 
sponsorship  deals  for  specialized 
coverage  and  a  pool  service, 
manned  by  100  people  and  costing 
$250,000,  has  been  provided  for 
non-network  purposes. 

Nothing  for  the  Parties 
Not  a  penny  of  the  revenue 

from  TV  goes  to  the  political  par-  _  _ _ ^ 

ties,  but  they  stand  to  save  the  another  form  of  publication, 
costs  of  TV  facilities  which  they  The  case  for  the  radio  stations 
had  to  arrange  four  years  ago  (for  is  outlined  by  the  Canadian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  as  follows: 
This  “Broadcasting  is  publishing  and  is 
s  to  an  integral  part  of  the  press,  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
’  ’  ;  press,  in¬ 
tenure  and 

freedom  of  operations  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  equally  with 


Dcdly  Debates 
Radio  Freedom 
In  Canada 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


80  Million  People 
Won*t  See  ^Chicago 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Politics — It’s  wonderful!  .  .  .  straight  line.  The  convention  pic- 
say  the  broadcasters  as  they  count  tures,  piped  into  New  York  from 
an  audience  of  about  70,000,000  Philadelphia,  were  almost  as  cleaf 
persons  for  their  telecasts  of  the  on  the  shack  screen  as  any  you  see 
Republican  and  Democratic  con-  today. 

ve^ons  m  July.  Still  a  Job  for  Radio  $200,000)  when  the  broad- 

The  greater  wonderment,  to  tois  ballyhoo  about 

I*'®  1952  television  coverage  of 

000,000  pe^ns  will  be  within  Chicago  merely  makes  an  oldtimer  $1,500,000.  ‘  The  parties  are  hold- 

c^l  sSmmer  Awav  ba?k  in  toe  telecasters  to  a  strict  code  feges  of  freedom  of”  the 

YeTr  8  ™  — June  1940  — we  sooner  than  12  years  be-  on  advertising— absolutely  no  beer  eluding  security  of 

DhiiT  ^°’’®  Harry  Truman  became  a  sponsors  — and  no  commercials  -  ■ 

frim  «  on  th®  convention  floor. 

the^Helderbergs  (that’s  ^  “moun-  thM^JlY  o/°toe^liation?^Do!IIlL^  indicated  that  the  the  printed  forms  of  publishing.’’ 

tain’’ ranee  outside  Albanv  NY)  oi  me  nations  popuia-  convention  managers  will  stnve  The  Citizen,  however,  points  out 

range  outside  Alba^^^^^  the  have  the  more  important  busi-  that  the  two  media  are  by  no 

,  .  u  j  u  j  nominating  prcweedings  on  tele-  conducted  in  the  evening  ses-  means  on  toe  same  footing.  Even 

Only  the  other  day  we  had  vision.  But  that  s  where  radio  wll  sions  when  they  can  be  assured  of  though  there  are  more  wave- 

occasion  to  recall  the  first  telecast  do  its  customary  gwd  work.  The  the  maximum  audience.  lengths  available  for  broadcasting 

of  a  national  ^liticd  convention  broadcasters  have  had  political  re-  of  tbe  telecasting  person-  today,  the  number  is  still  limited, 

in  a  chat  with  C.  D.  Wagoner,  toe  porting  experience  since  the  Hard-  „gj  ^jjj  be  more  famous  than  the  and  the  opportunities  to  operate 

^an  of  General  Electric  publicists,  inflection  m  1920.  delegates  whom  they  buttonhole,  a  radio  station  are  far  fewer  than 

He  was  host  to  ateut  half  a  do^n  The  conventions  in  1948  were  ^  jg,,  ,30gg  jbe  ABC  roster,  to  publish  a  newspaper, 

reporters  on  that  day  m  June  when  he  “first”  covered  by  W,  as  far  as  for  example,  turns  up  such  person-  -fhg  p^-gr  said  the  situation 
GE  engineers  brought  m  picture  the  public  is  conwmed,  but  there  ^,bigs  ^s  Drew  Pearson,  Elmer  might  aUer  if  a^  Icute  shorS  of 

of  Harold  Stassen  delivermg  the  were  only  403,000  homes  then  navi«  r;i»nri»*  CnVnUVv  Rcrt  An-  “  an  acute  snortage  oi 

keynote  address,  of  John  D.  M.  equipped  with  sets.  That  meant  an  jrews’and  Emin  Canham  all  from 

Hamilton  banging  toe  gavel,  and  audience  of  about  1,250,000  for  ,be  ioumalism  fratemitv  ’  a  problem  does  not  face  the  pub- 

of  exuberant  politicians  singing  Dewey  and  Truman.  Now  there  Tommv  Velotta  ABC  vice-  ‘®x°i 

“Roll  Out  the  Barrel.”  are  approximately  17,000,000  sets  raiw  ^,.1  W 

That  was  all  going  on  in  Phila-  around  declared  that  a  statement  in 

delphia,  in  the  year  of  Willkie,  and  Sig  Mickelson,  director  of  news  tv  ®  newspaper  can 

the  small  segment  of  Press  and  public  affairs,  CBS-TV,  said  5  CM  present  a  reader  with  a  variety  of 

crouched  before  a  seven-inch  TV  the  other  day  that  convention  cov-  simultaneous  choices  while  a  radio 

screen  in  a  crowded  litUe  shack,  erage  plans  have  been  in  the  “lo-  in  nwo 

As  you  stepped  out  into  the  soupy  gistics  stage”  for  10  months.  stations  in  san  uiego.  opg  th,ng  ^  t,n,g  ,gnores  the  fact 

fog  you  couldn’t  see  your  hand  in  Around  July  1,  CBS  will  have  250  diat  few  if  any  readers  can  read 

front  of  your  nose,  much  less  a  persons  in  Chicago  to  get  set  for  NBC’s  Wliliam  F.  Brooks,  top  more  than  one  publication  at  a 

politician.  the  opening  of  the  GOP  conclave  man  on  the  convention  coverage  time  or  even  one  part  of  a  publi- 

“There  were  few  receivers  then,”  on  July  7.  This  is  the  size  of  force  plan,  has  promised  “more  political  cation  at  a  time.  He  can  shift 

toe  Old  Wag  reminisced.  “And  needed  to  man  the  equipment,  con-  headlines,  more  incisive  campaign  from  one  publication  to  another 

what’s  more  no  one  knew  very  trol  rooms,  studios,  reportorial  commentary,  more  human  interest  during  the  course  of  a  day,  but  so 

much  what  was  going  on — in  tele-  jobs,  editing,  etc.  stories,  more  behind-the-scenes  can  he  shift  from  one  station  to 

vision,  that  is.”  Not  only  CBS  but  NBC  and  features  than  any  other  network.”  another  during  the  course  of  a 

The  GE  engineers  had  rigged  up  ABC  will  operate  around  a  central  To  help  in  this  performance  day,  Mr.  Allard  argued, 

a  “jump”  of  129  miles  from  the  news  desk.  At  the  top  structure  NBC  reporters  will  get  first  crack  The  suggestion  that  broadcasting 
Empire  State  tower  in  New  York  is  an  executive  committee  with  one  at  the  newly  developed  RCA  may  be  a  natural  monopoly,  said 

to  the  Helderbergs  antenna  as  one  representative  from  each  of  the  “walkie-lookifc,”  a  TV  version  of  Mr.  Allard,  also  ignores  the  fact 

of  their  experiments  to  disprove  networks.  the  walkie-talkie,  which  can  be  that  there  are  in  North  America 

a  theory  that  TV  travels  in  a  More  than  $5,000,000  is  re-  shouldered  and  operated  by  one  far  more  broadcasting  stations 

man.  than  daily  newspapers. 

NBC  will  have  300  persons  in  Mr.  Allard  said  the  CAB  be- 
its  “caravan”  and  NBC  installa-  lieved  that  the  necessity  to  police 

tions  will  cover  7,500  square  feet,  wave-lengths  to  avoid  mechanical 

about  the  size  of  a  baseball  dia-  interference  does  not  require  and 

mond,  in  the  north  wing  of  the  does  not  justify  the  present  control 

convention  hall.  of  program  content  in  broadcast- 

Some  55  microphones  will  link  ing  any  more  than  in  any  other 


RNDIO^TV 

PROCRflM 

Into  a  source  oF 
AOVERTIStNd  REVBylUC 


Equipment? 


New  Properties? 


Plant  Appraisals? 


The  dependable  companies 
listed  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Section  can  help 
you — contact  them! 


—  and  the  expansion  of  TV  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 


Ihis  "master  key  opens  televisions  doors 


in  miiiions  of  additional  Aomes 


Now  the  “green  light”  is  official. 
Television  can  expand  into  UHF. 
Behind  this  decision  are  years  of 
research  and  engineering,  tested  and 
proved  at  the  first  UHF  station  to 
operate  on  a  regular  daily  basis— 
RCA  s  “Tower  on  Success  Hill,”  near 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Key  to  nationwide  TV  coverage, 
UHF  provides  70  new  channels  for 


about  1500  new  stations.  Equally  im¬ 
portant,  the  ultra  high  frequencies  can 
be  utilized  without  diminishing  service 
in  today’s  17  million  television  homes. 
More  channels,  more  stations,  mean 
more  programs  for  present  audiences 
—as  well  as  television  for  the  millions 
now  beyond  its  reach. 

Already,  RCA  has  designed  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  broadcast  UHF  television, 
and  is  ready  with  instruments  for  home 


reception.  This  preparedness  comes  from 
more  than  25  years  of  television  pioneer¬ 
ing,  and  represents  an  investment  of 
approximately  $3,000,000  in  UHF  alone— 
including  the  vital  studies  at  “Success  Hill.” 

•  V  • 

See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  elec¬ 
tronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  Street,  N.  Y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


ditor  & 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 

World  leader  in  radio — first  in  television 
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SYNDICATES 


H.  R.  Wishengrad  Forms 
New  ^Editors  Syndicate* 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

H.  R.  ‘‘Wish”  Wishengrad  has 
resigned  as  president  and  editor  of 
Press  Features,  Inc.,  to  organize 
a  new  feature  syndicate.  Editors 
Syndicate,  at  12  East  41st  Street, 
New  York  City,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Wishengrad  has  also  re¬ 
signed  as  editorial  consultant  and 
sales  representative  for  Overseas 
News  Agency,  a  Press  Features 
affiliate,  and  relinquished  his  mi¬ 
nority  stock  interest  in  Press  Fea¬ 
tures.  All  changes  went  into  effect 
the  first  of  this  month. 

Press  Features  has  assigned  to 
the  new  syndicate,  of  which  Mr. 
Wishengrad  will  be  editor  and  sole 
owner,  the  rights  to  10  book 
serializations  previously  handled 
by  PF.  Included  is  “This  Fascin¬ 
ating  Animal  World,”  a  new  book 
published  by  McGraw-Hill,  which 
will  be  available  for  first  release 
June  16  as  a  52-installment  news¬ 
paper  series. 

Besides  the  book  serializations. 
Editors  Syndicate  is  offering  for 
immediate  release  “The  Handy 
Homers,”  a  new  six-a-week  comic 
strip  intended  primarily  for  wom¬ 
en’s  page  and  classified  page  use. 
It  is  available  in  four-column  mat 
form,  with  plans  for  a  Sunday 
page  in  the  works. 

“The  Handy  Homers”  offers 
household  hints  and  tips  on  build- 
it-yourself  gadgets.  The  strip  is 
drawn  by  Max  Horne,  commercial 
artist  known  for  his  series  of 
“Some  People  Are  Always  Think¬ 
ing  of  Home”  ads  which  ran  for 
two  years  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

Editors  Syndicate  will  shortly 
offer  several  feature  columns,  and 
additional  comic  strips  are  also 


under  consideration,  Mr.  Wishen¬ 
grad  told  E&P.  An  old  hand  in 
the  newspaper  and  syndicate  fields, 
Mr.  Wishengrad  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  has  worked  on  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency  before  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  founding  of  Overseas 
News  Agency  in  1940,  and  or¬ 
ganized  Press  Features  as  an 
ONA  subsidiary  in  1947. 

Margery  Sable,  who  was  Mr, 
Wishengrad’s  assistant  at  Press 
Features,  has  joined  Editors 
Syndicate  in  the  same  capacity, 
Landrum  Bolling,  president  of 
ONA,  is  expected  to  announce  de¬ 
tails  of  the  staff  reorganization  at 
Press  Features  next  week. 

General  Features  Offers 
Kohler's  'Skillet  Club' 

General  Features  Corp., 
which  last  year  launched  a  crusade 
against  bay  windows  and  bulging 
waistlines  via  its 
“Fat  Boy’s  Diet” 
feature,  has 
swung  full  circle 
and  now  offers 
Frank  Kohler’s 
‘Skillet  Club  for 
Men,”  a  feature 
a  p  p  a  r  ently  de¬ 
signed  to  encour¬ 
age  male  obesity. 

The  “Skillet 
Club,”  available 
immediately,  is  a 
one-a-week  column  of  600-700 
words,  accompanied  by  art  work 
and  suggested  menus,  and  aimed 
at  men  who  like  to  cook  and/or 


Kohler 


Lilliputian  laughs 

In  a  pint-size  land,  where  a  pea  pod  is  a  canoe,  pins 
giant  girders,  and  match  sticks  tower  tall  as  trees 
, . ,  the  little  folks  are  the  smallest  people  in  the 
w'orld  with  the  largest  following. 

The  Teenie  Weenies . . . 

by  Wm.  Donahey  .  .  .  picture  the  perennial  favorites,  the 
Lady  of  Fashion,  the  General,  Cowboy,  Chinaman,  Old  Soldier, 
and  the  Dunce,  The  story  to  read  aloud,  with  full  color  drawings 
.  , ,  is  as  popular  with  parents  as  with  progeny . , .  adds  new 
youthful  life  to  Sunday  circulation.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager, . . 

Chieaga  Trihune^JVewYarh  JVeu?s 

Aetr*  BullMna,  JV«>ir  York 
Tribune  row^r,  Chlrago 


eat.  Mr.  Kohler  is  an  expert  on 
both  counts. 

“Unfortunately,  I  have  always 
enjoyed  the  well-prepared  meal, 
especially  the  unusual  well-pre¬ 
pared  meal,”  Mr.  Kohler  told 
E&P.  “Friends  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  aware  of  this  pro¬ 
clivity,  and  have  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  my  best-laid  diet  plans  with 
irresistible  meals  in  their  homes 
and  at  famous  restaurants.  So  I’ve 
gathered  weight  in  spite  of  my  best 
efforts.  In  addition  to  gathering 
weight.  I’ve  gathered  some  extra 
special  recipes  and  it  amounts  to 
quite  a  collection. 

“In  the  ‘Skillet  Club’  we  will 
not  only  show  how  easy  it  is,  with 
simple  ingredients,  to  turn  out 
really  good  things  to  eat,  but  we 
will  provide  a  common  meeting 
place  and  idea  exchange  for  the 
vast  number  of  enthusiasts,  all 
over  the  country,  who  enjoy  this 
pastime  as  much  as  I  do.  And — 
who  knows — we  may  even  help  a 
little  in  increasing  the  eating  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  country  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  well-prepared  and 
properly  served  food.  At  least, 
‘Skillet  Club’  members  should 
know  what  they  want  and  how  it 
should  be  prepared.” 

When  not  cooking  or  eating, 
Mr.  Kohler,  together  with  his 
brother,  John  B.  Kohler,  is  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Kohler  System  Co., 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  equipment.  They 
are  sons  of  G.  A.  Edward  Kohler, 
who  developed  the  Kohler  System, 
the  first  remote  pushbutton  con¬ 
trol  with  double  motor  drive  for 
printing  presses.  Today  the  com¬ 
pany  handles  paper  converting  and 
other  specialized  fields. 

As  a  promotion  gimmick  for  the 
new  feature  General  Features 
has  developed  a  “Skillet  Club” 
membership  card  for  distribution 
to  readers. 

Dundey  Joins  Phoenix 

Charles  L.  Dundey,  formerly 
an  industrial  engineer,  has  joined 
Phoenix  Features,  New  York,  as 
executive  vicepresident.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  new 
syndicate. 

■ 

Oregon  Periodical 
Checkup  Slated 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Portland 
office  of  Dan  Clark  and  Associates 
will  soon  begin  a  statewide  survey 
of  Oregon  which  will,  among  other 
things,  measure  newspaper  and 
periodical  penetration  and  duplica¬ 
tion  in  the  state. 

The  Advertising  Service  depart¬ 
ment  of  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  be  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  study  as  the 
result  of  action  taken  at  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  departmental  section 
of  the  recent  Admanagers’  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  program  calls  for  more 
than  75  professional  interviewers 
who  will  make  over  10,000  per¬ 
sonal  calls  in  all  sections  of  the 
state. 


Rollin  Kirby, 
Cartoonist,  | 
Dies  In  Sleep 

Rollin  Kirby,  76,  political  car¬ 
toonist  and  a  three-time  winner  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  died  in  his 
sleep  May  8. 

Mr.  Kirby,  who  was  bom  in 
Galva,  111.,  and  who  had  studied 
art  in  New  York  and  Paris,  be¬ 
came  cartoonist  in  1911  for  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Mail 
through  his  friendship  with  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Adams,  then  a  columnist  on 
that  paper.  He  joined  the  New 
York  Sun  the  next  year. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Kirby  joined  the 
New  York  World,  where  during 
the  next  18  years  he  established 
his  national  reputation.  During 
his  World  service,  he  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  1921,  1924  and  1928. 
When  the  World  was  merged  with 
the  Telegram  in  1931,  he  went 
with  the  consolidated  paper.  From 
1939  until  1942,  he  was  with  the 
New  York  Post. 

Cartooning  once  was  described 
by  Mr.  Kirby  in  these  words: 

“The  idea  is  75  per  cent  of  a 
cartoon.  Given  a  good  idea,  one 
can  get  by  with  mediocre  draw¬ 
ing,  but  good  drawing  never  makes 
a  good  cartoon  if  the  idea  is  weak. 
So  anyone  who  approaches  car¬ 
tooning  primarily  through  his  in¬ 
terest  in  art  comes  in  at  the  wrong 
door,  which  is  not  to  discount  the 
importance  of  the  artist’s  com¬ 
mand  of  graphic  language. 

“One  should  wait  for  the  ma¬ 
turity  and  wisdom  which  qualify 
an  editorial  writer  of  a  great  news¬ 
paper  to  analyze  and  comment 
upon  world  affairs  before  thinking 
of  becoming  a  cartoonist.  For  a 
cartoon  is  really  an  editorial.  It 
must  be  judged  by  what  it  says 
rather  than  the  way  in  which  it 
says  it,  and  what  art  there  is  in 
cartooning  is  the  art  of  driving  the 
message  home.” 

■ 

Ronald  Reagan  Added 
To  Hartiord  Forum 

Hartford,  Conn. — Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan,  president  of  the  Screen  Ac¬ 
tors’  Guild,  has  been  added  to 
the  speakers’  program  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  Hartford  Times  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Industry  Symposium,  June  4, 
at  Times  Tower  on  Talcott  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gannett  daily, 
said  the  keynote  speaker  will  be 
Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America.  Guests  will  include 
newspaper  publishers,  managing 
editors  and  motion  picture  editors 
from  throughout  Connecticut  and 
Western  Massachusetts,  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  film  companies,  both  from 
New  York  and  Hollywood. 

The  session’s  main  objective  will 
be  a  discussion  of  the  common  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  film  industry  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  newspaper  field. 
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uhite  sidewalls  optional  at  extra  cost 


It  makes  Life  Richer 


H 


ERE  is  something  more  than  a  superbly 
engineered  mechanism. 


It’s  a  thing  of  beauty  and  power  and  spirit. 

Owning  it,  you  live  in  a  brighter  world. 

True,  you  get  a  thrill  from  the  greatest  horse¬ 
power  a  Roadmaster  has  ever  developed. 

You  sense  a  new  freedom  in  the  sweep  of  this 
mighty  power  through  its  Dynaflow  Drive. 

You  find  pride  in  its  Airpower  carburetor, 
which  gives  you  this  power  with  new  thrift. 

Its  silence  bespeaks  the  truly  fine  car  it  is. 

Its  great  brakes  give  you  a  secure  sense  of 
control. 

Its  ride  has  the  confident  poise  and  balance  that 
make  you  master  of  high  road  and  low  road. 


And  Power  Steering*  multiplies  the  strength 
of  your  hands  on  the  wheel. 

But  such  things  cannot  sum  up  what  you  really 
have  when  you  own  a  Roadmaster. 

The  only  thing  that  can  tell  you  that  is  this 
great  and  willing  performer  itself. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  one  out? 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Equipment,  accessories,  trim  and  models  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  '^Optional  at  extra  cost  on  Roadmaster  only. 


When  better  automobiles  are  built  Bl'ICK  will  build  them 
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The  media  buyers  are  on  the  spot.  They've  made  up 
their  list.  They’ve  dug  up  information,  talked  to  space 
and  time  representatives,  boned  up  on  all  the  facts  . . . 

Now  they’ve  got  to  SELL  their  selections  to  the 
toughest  buyers  of  them  all — the  account  executives 
and  top  men  in  the  agency. . . 


conference  room 
when  a  list 
is  being  checked! 


The  questions  come  thick  and  fast 


“Are  you  sure  this  paper  leads  in  grocery  linage?*’ 

*'’^hat  proportion  of  this  TV  audience  is  young 
inarneds?'’ 


hich  dealer  paper  has  run  the  most  articles  on 
clerk  training?” 

”Are  per-<'apita  drug  sales  higher  in  Boston  than  in 
Baltimore?”  * 


That's  why 
they  take 
Standard  Rcrte 
and  CONSUMER 
MARKETS 
right  into  the 
conference 
room  I 


Don’t  all  farm  papers  have  Women’s  Sections? 


No  time  now  to  dig  for  that  market  analysis;  to  study 
voluminous  material.  The  facts  that  count  now  are 
those  the  media  men  can  remember,  for  sure,  and  those 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,f(Lst. 


There  they  have  at  hand  quick  sources  of  reli¬ 
able  information . . .  facts  assembled  and  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  experienced  staffs  of  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  and  CONSUMER  MARKETS. 

The  Los  Angeles  trading  area?  Industrial 
wages  in  Illinois?  A  map  of  Denver?  Drug  sales 
in  Baltimore?  They  flip  the  pages  of  CONSUMER 
MARKETS;  come  up  with  accurate  answers. 

Circulation?  Rates?  Occupational  break¬ 
downs  of  business  publications?  They  turn  to  the 
monthly  SRDS  books;  scan  the  standard  listings. 


“Mow  fines  this  station  pr<»iiiole  its 
|»r«>pranis?*" 


in  iiia(!a/inf 


These  are  not  standard  questions.  They  demand 
not  just  facts,  but  analyses  of  facts.  And  this 
is  where  Service-Ads  in  Standard  Rate  and  in 
CONSUMER  MARKETS  come  to  the  rescue.  For 
this  is  the  kind  of  information  that  approx¬ 
imately  1,050  publishers  and  station  managers 
put  into  the  space  they  took  next  to  their  SRDS 
listings  last  year;  next  to  their  market  data  in 
CONSUMER  MARKETS. 


But  some  questions  cannot  be  answered  by 
standard  listings! 


enututiLMS 

nit  m  43.5%  ii  M 

Fm(  UmtiMf  liMinii 
M  Clittii  Bull  Imivin 


Service-Ads  not  only  help  busy  media  buyers  buy  . . .  they  help  them  SELLi 


the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 


Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher 
1740  RIDGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


publication  rotes  and  data  *  nationol  network  radio  and 
»  nowtpopor  rates  and  dota  *  transportotlon  odvortislnti 
contumor  markoft,  serving  the  market-media  selection  function 


publishers  of  consumor  mogazino  rates  and  data  •  bosinofs 
television  service  •  radio  rates  and  dota  •  tolovision  rotes  and  data 
rates  and  dota  •  A.  A.  C.  wookly  nowspapor  rates  ond  dota  • 
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PROMOTION 

Ex-Newsmen  Called  PR 
Asset  for  Newspapers 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
newspapers  have  a  tremendous 
public  relations  asset  in  that  oldie 
that  goes,  “You  know,  I  used  to 
be  a  newspaperman  myself  once?” 
There  must  be  tens  of  thousands 
of  one-time  newspapermen  loose  in 
the  country,  and  many,  if  not  most 
of  them,  occupy  seats  of  greater 
influence  in  mistier  places. 

In  these  one-time  newspaper 
workers,  just  as  in  your  retired 
employes,  you  have  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  asset  lying  fallow  that  ought 
to  be  cultivated  in  making  new 
and  more  friends  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  In  Atlanta,  on  May  23,  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  will  do  just  that  when  it 
stages  its  second  annual  Old  News¬ 
paper  Boys’  Day. 

On  that  day,  former  newspaper- 
boys  now  grown  to  manhood  will 
become  newspaperboys  again, 
hawking  their  papers  all  over  the 
town  for  the  benefit  of  the  Atlanta 
Cerebral  Palsy  School.  The  ben¬ 
efit  is  run  in  cooperation  with  the 
Variety  Club  of  Atlanta,  which 
splits  the  expenses  with  the  papers, 
all  proceeds  going  to  the  palsy 
patients. 

Former  Newsies’ 

Among  the  former  “newsies” 
who  will  be  back  in  harness  that 
day  are  Charles  Sink,  state  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  who  54  years  ago  sold 
papers  in  Wapakoneta,  Ohio; 
Cleveland  H.  Shelton,  who  sold 
the  Constitution  59  years  ago,  and 
Harry  Rohde,  who  sold  papers  in 
New  York  30  years  ago. 

Now  this  is  a  wonderful  public 
relations  promotion  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  done,  as  you  know, 
in  other  cities,  notably  in  Detroit 
and  in  Pittsburgh.  It  can  be  done 
in  every  newspaper  city  in  the 
country.  Nor  does  it  have  to  be 
done  just  this  way,  by  having  the 


one-time  “newsies”  sell  papers. 
Your  retired  employes  could  be 
enlisted  in  other  public  relations 
programs,  perhaps  in  giving  talks 
in  the  local  schools,  or  before 
civic  groups,  or  in  local  hospitals. 

Use  Year-Round 

The  stunt  in  Atlanta  points  up 
another  angle  about  newspaper- 
sponsored  charities.  They  don’t 
all  take  place  at  Christmas.  Many 
of  them  run  around  the  calendar, 
with  a  good  concentration  at  this 
time  of  year  in  helping  to  provide 
vacations  for  underprivileged  kids. 
In  Nashville,  for  instance,  the 
Tennessean  ran  two  performances 
of  a  big  talent  show  on  May  16 
to  raise  funds  to  give  the  city’s 
settlement  house  kids  a  summer 
vacation.  The  Tennessean’s  show, 
called  “Our  Home  Town,”  em¬ 
ployed  about  100  entertainers,  all 
local  talent,  but  numbering  quite 
a  few  that  are  nationally  known 
headliners. 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year,  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
will  sponsor  the  area’s  Boy  Scout 
show  to  raise  money  for  various 
Scout  activities. 

Bonus  Sales  Every  Day 

This  week  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  the  city’s  leading  retail  gro¬ 
cers  are  profiting  from  another 
phase  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
merchandising  plan  that  also  takes 
a  healthy  swipe  at  national  maga¬ 
zines  that  try  to  pull  the  same 
stunt.  The  grocers,  using  material 
provided  by  the  Press,  are  plug¬ 
ging  heavily  national  brands  “ad¬ 
vertised  in  Ae  Press”  through  slugs 
in  their  ads  in  the  Press,  store 
window  banners,  and  price  cards. 

“The  idea,  of  course,”  explains 
Joe  Lynch,  Jr.,  promoting  man¬ 
ager,  “is  to  make  Grand  Rapids 
shoppers  more  conscious  of  the 


140-Page  Edition 
Marks  Centennial 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  A  140-page 
edition  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
commemorated  this  city’s  100th 
birthday.  The  Centennial  Issue 
was  undertaken  in  response  to  an 
Oakland  City  Council  petition  ad¬ 
dressed  to  J.  R.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  ranged  from  display 
copy  placed  by  Folger’s,  102-year- 
old  coffee  firm,  to  classified  greet¬ 
ings  from  firms  classed  by  ages 
as  well  as  by  types  of  business 
activity. 

The  Tribune  told  its  own  story 
in  slightly  over  a  page.  The  news¬ 
paper,  now  Oakland’s  only,  daily, 
began  in  1874. 


national  brand  items  advertised  in 
the  Press  and  sold  in  the  local  re¬ 
tail  stores.  It  benefits  the  retailer 
by  establishing  him  as  a  key  deal¬ 
er  of  these  nationally  advertised 
brands. 

“There  is  no  other  medium  that 
has  the  natural  facilities  for  such 
a  program  as  does  the  newspaper. 
Our  grocers  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  plan  and  use  it  exten¬ 
sively.  We  plan  to  push  it  with 
the  grocers  at  least  four  times  a 
year.” 

Joe’s  folder  explaining  this  phase 
of  his  merchandising  plan  notes 
that  it  gives  the  retailers  “bonus 
sales”  every  day,  and  of  course,  it 
gives  the  national  advertiser  bonus 
sales,  too.  From  the  way  the  gro¬ 
cers  are  using  this  plan,  the  “bonus 
sales”  line  must  be  just  as  factual 
as  it  is  promotional. 

British 

Too  SELDOM  do  we  get  ex¬ 
amples  of  newspaper  promotion 
done  by  our  brethren  in  foreign 
parts,  but  when  they  do  come 
through,  we  are  always  pleasantly 
surprised  that  they  are  so  good. 
Now  this  is  not  to  confess  to  any 
feeling  of  chauvinism.  It’s  just 
that  we  do  so  much  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  we  ought  to  be 
better. 

But  a  brochure  at  hand  from 
the  Manchester  (England)  Guard¬ 
ian,  that  famous  British  liberal 
newspaper,  challenges  the  best  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  shop  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  survey  that  provides  a  “Profile 
of  the  Reader.”  It  is  more  than 
a  statistical  survey.  “It  has  been 
said  before  now,”  this  brochure 
starts  off,  “that  if  you’re  counting 
heads,  then  it’s  what’s  in  them  that 
really  matters.”  This  survey  tries 
to  find  out. 

Beautifully  designed  and  print¬ 
ed,  and  written  so  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  duty  to 
read,  this  survey  covers  the  usual 
facts  about  readers,  then  goes 
further  to  probe  into  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  paper,  what  they 
are  interested  in  in  the  paper,  why 
they  read  the  Guardian,  and  what 
else  they  read.  It  comes  up  with 
a  good  picture  of  the  Guardian 


reader,  of  course,  but  a  believable 
one. 

In  the  Bag 

Bundle  of  stuff  comes  from 
the  John  Budd  Company  that  in¬ 
dicates  that  that  publishers’  rep 
has  been  busy  in  behalf  of  the 
newspapers  on  his  list.  Here  is 
a  single-sheet  market  data  file  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times  and  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate.  Busy  with  figures  about  the 
“Baton  Rouge  Kingdom.”  Here  is 
a  piece  on  the  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette  that  says,  “Move 
over.  Moon,  here  we  go!”  Go 
with  late  figures  on  expanding  cir¬ 
culation  and  linage,  that  is.  Here 
is  a  sheet  showing  progress  in 
Vicksburg,  put  out  for  the  Vicks¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  Post-Herald.  Here 
is  a  folder  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register  showing  that  market 
“On  the  March.”  And  here  is  a 
folder  promoting  the  market 
reached  by  Southeastern  Color 
Comics.  All  snappy  work  that 
wastes  no  time  in  getting  down 
to  business. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Mirror  uses  a  smart¬ 
ly  designed  coat-of-arms  as  “the 
sign  of  a  solid  citizen”  to  show 
that  people  who  buy  homes  and 
cars  .  .  .  buy  “everything!” 

*  *  * 

Ottawa,  Canada’s,  Le  Droit  uses 
a  cute  baby  picture  on  a  blotter, 
the  kid  saying  “Whotta  jump!”  and 
talking  about  one  advertiser  who 
increased  his  linage  tenfold  in 
seven  years. 

*  •  ♦ 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  adds  to  its  market  and 
media  information  services  to  ad 
agency  people  “Upper  Midwest 
Memo,”  a  sprightly  4-page  extern¬ 
al  house  magazine  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  market  and  the 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  really 
bangs  its  linage  story  home  in  a 
lively  folder  showing  how  it  has 
grown  from  over  8,000,000  lines 
in  1945  to  more  than  12,000,000 

lines  in  1951. 

«  *  « 

Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
out  with  a  new  market  data  file 
folder  showing  that  Ventura  Coun¬ 
ty  is  now  a  hundred  million  dollar 
market. 

*  *  * 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin  now  mailing  the  1952 
edition  of  its  market  study,  “Fac¬ 
tual  Survey  of  Northern  California 
Markets.”  This  covers,  briefly  but 
well,  market  factors  and  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  Sacramen¬ 
to,  Stockton  and  San  Jose  trading 
areas. 

*  *  * 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  has 
issued  an  interesting  “Report  on 
five  years  of  progress.”  Statement 
by  Publisher  Thomas  L.  Robinson 
is  backed  up  by  charts  showing 
advertising  and  circulation  growth, 
and  by  a  quick  review  of  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  enterprise. 


CHAS. 

T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for  1 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines 

Consultant 

80  Federal  Street 

317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIKE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  B  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAl  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT*  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Boston  Papers 
Sign  430/000 
Williams  Fans 


Boston — Promotion  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  Traveler  resulted 
in  more  than  430,000  signatures 
being  inscribed  in  “Ted  Williams’ 
Memory  Books,”  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  during  ceremonies  ^ 
at  Fenway  Park  April  30. 

Late  on  April  26,  Mayor  John 
B.  Hynes  designated  April  30  ‘Ted 
Williams  Day”  in  Boston.  It  was 
Ted’s  last  day  in  Red  Sox  uniform 
before  reporting  for  active  duty  to 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Previously,  Arthur  Siegel,  sports 
editor  of  the  Traveler,  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  Ted’s  fans  could  show 
their  affection  by  signing  their 
names  in  a  scroll. 

No  sooner  said  (published)  than 
done.  Several  Traveler  staffers 
got  the  ball  rolling  and  the  ‘Ted 
Williams’  Memory  Book”  was 
bom.  This  was  actually  several 
books  containing  a  cover  and 
spaces  for  a  thousand  signatures 
and  they  were  to  be  bound  into 
one  huge  volume. 

1,000  Books 

Frank  Blair,  promotion  man- 
place  ^E^r,  then  directed  that  more  than 

^  «  /\rvr\  t _ i._  ,j _ : _ i _ 


lines  along  with  a  listing  of  areas 
which  receive  each  edition.  The 
charts  list  the  time  at  which  illus¬ 
trations,  both  halftone  and  line, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  engravers, 
and  the  time  that  each  edition  is 
scheduled  to  leave  the  composing 
room  for  the  pressroom. 

Bound  Weekly 
Final  editions  of  the  London 
Evening  Standard  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  a  paper  cover  each  week 
and  sold  as  the  Evening  Standard 
Weekly  Edition.  The  newspaper 
describes  its  new  idea  as  “the  com¬ 
plete  once-a-week  gift  for  far-oflf 
friends.” 


Doorknob  Pocket 
At  many  beach  resorts  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  has  made  arrangements 
for  managers  to  hang  on  the  door¬ 
knobs  of  motels  and  apartments  a 
postcard  size  notice  saying:  “If 


lO-fon  capacity  pot  shown 
above  has  resulted  in  fuel  savings  of 
from  40%  to  60'''c  for  many  users. 


money  in  my  pocket  and  hang  me  *>000  books  be  designed,  printed 
on  outside  doorknob  before  you  distributed  to  every  newsstand 
retire.”  The  bottom  of  the  card  t*'®  metropolitan  area.  Radio 
8  folded  up  and  stapled  to  make  appeals  for  the  campaign  began 
a  pocket  and  marked:  “Daily  5c  ^h®  Herald  and  Traveler’s  ra- 

-Sunday  15c.”  dio  station,  WHDH,  urging  fans 

to  sign. 

Press  Penny  Arcade  A  Page  1  story  in  the  Herald 

A  unique  business  exhibit  was  Monday  morning,  plus  the  broad- 
used  by  the  Asbury  Park  (N  J  )  bro^Sht  in  more  than  5,000 

fress  at  the  “1952  Cavalcade  of  *«*ephon®  calls  to  the  Herald  that 


Eliminate  unnecessary  shutdowns,  lower 
room  temperatures  as  much  as  25  degrees 

Join  the  many  newspaper  publishers  who  already 
depend  on  Kemp  Immersion  Heating  for  confm- 
uous,  trouble-free  performance.  Kemp  pots,  un¬ 
like  many  underfired  pots,  melt  metals  quickly, 
efficiently  .  .  .  without  the  threat  of  periodic 
shutdowns  from  breakage.  And  getting  rid  of  un¬ 
sightly  external  pipes  and  ducts  improves  the 
appearance  and  working  conditions  of  your  shop. 

Efficiency  with  Economy 

When  you  install  Kemp  melting  equipment,  you 
are  assured  maximum  melting  eflSciency  .  .  . 
plus  an  estimated  savings  in  fuel  alone  of  up  to 
40%  and  more.  You  get  relief  from  excessive  room 
temperatures,  fcister  heat  recovery,  greater  heat¬ 
ing  surface,  lower  dross  formation.  At  the  same 
time  you  eliminate  temperature  override  and 
dangerous  open  flame  fire  hazEirds. 

Easy  to  Use  . . .  Easy  to  Maintain 

The  Kemp  Carburetor,  part  of  each  installation, 
delivers  complete  combustion  ,  .  .  without  WEiste 
.  .  .  without  tinkering.  One-pipe  air  and  fuel  feed 
reduces  installation  costs,  simplifies  mEiintenance. 
Kemp  service  also  includes  a  staff  of  trained  tech¬ 
nicians  who  are  instantly  available  at  all  times. 


•“res.  Pennies  were  required  to  Op 
operate  the  machines,  and  all  pro-  Hi 
5^  were  turned  over  to  the  dog” 
Crusade  for  Cancer  Drive.”  demi 
-  the  I 

‘tee  Photos  up  tl 

The  Opelousas  (La.)  World  was 
"ol*  publish  photograph  of  any  4-yei 
®ember  of  a  family,  free  of  raise 
™arge,  for  each  new  subscription.  Tl 
^ee  issues  of  the  newspaper  are  little 
oojng  given  free  in  soliciting  new  Depi 

subscriptions.  child 

^cer  Fighters  W 

In  order  to  persuade  more  peo-  Rogi 
Pe  to  be  examined  earlv  for  can-  Dose 


/MMEf^S/ON  MELTING  POTS 


for  technical  information  pnd  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  cut  your  melting  costs,  write; 

THI  C.  M.  KEMP  MFC.  CO. 

405  E.  Olivar  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


cmcULATION  Carrier  Uses  Ad, 

Publisher  Tells  How 

-  ^  «  •  Baker,  12,  Waterbury  Republican 

To  Build  Circulation 

needed  one  more  subscription  to 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg  qualify  for  the  carriers’  all-day 

outing. 

A  CIRCULATION  MANAGER'S  cn-  new  areas,  the  paper  must  give  James  went  to  the  office  of  the 
thusiasm  comes  ahead  of  experi-  those  people  news  consistently  and  Ansonia  Daily  Sentinel  and  placed 
ence,  in  the  judgment  of  Eugene  not  just  during  a  circulation  drive;  a  want  ad  for  the  fourth  subscrip- 
A.  Simon,  publisher  of  the  Taren-  (2)  lean  over  backward  on  local  tion.  He  advertised:  “Wanted; 
turn  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News,  news  and  local  pictures;  (3)  per-  Vicinity  of  West  St.,  Seymour,  new 
whose  paper’s  circulation  has  gone  sonal  contact  between  the  circula-  Waterbury  Republican  subscriber 
from  9,400  to  around  17,300  in  tion  manager  and  the  carrier  boy.  to  win  competition.’’  His  name 
five  years.  ^  “Many  newspapers  with  good  and  phone  number  were  listed. 

To  Mr.  Simon  a  good  circula-  circulation  departments  put  a  car-  That  evening  a  Sentinel  reader 
tion  manager  must  be^  somebody  i-jer  boy  on  a  route  and  forget  phoned  James  that  he  wanted  a 
“who  does  not  know  it  can’t  be  about  him  until  he  either  turns  Republican  subscription.  Cost  to 
done.”  ^  He  recently  offered  a  up  a  delinquent  bill  payment,  or  the  carrier:  77  cents  for  a  two- 
three-point  program^  to  ^  small  gives  up  his  route,”  he  asserted.  day  insertion, 
dailies  for  buuding  circulation.  One  device  that  wilt  help  main-  — — 

No  Limit  tain  continuous  contact  with  the  routes.  “The  psychology  of  that 

“There  is  nothing  cut  and  dried  carrier,  he  said,  is,  on  the  first  indicates  there  is  a  waiting  list, 
about  circulation,”  he  said.  ‘There  of  every  month,  to  put  down  what  that  it  is  an  attactive  offer  and  is 
is  no  ceiling,  no  limit.  It  depends  the  draw  is  on  each  route.  “It  is  a  good  opportunity,”  he  said.  “We 
on  imagination  and  initiative.  You  simple  to  open  your  books  period!-  have  over  200  boys  on  the  waiting 
have  to  realize  your  newspaper  cally  and  check  what  has  happened  list.” 

does  not  start  or  end  in  any  single  on  each  route,”  he  explained.  “Has  _ 

department.  The  circulation  de-  it  gone  up?  Is  the  draw  going  Map  lor  Form  Service 
partment  can  sell  a  product  but  down?  Jack  Calvin,  Houston  (Tex.) 


day  insertion. 


“The  psychology  of  that 


partment  can  sell  a  product  but  down?  Jack  Calvin,  Houston  (Tex.) 

it  must  have  a  good  product  to  “Periodically  pick  out  those  Post,  has  developed  a  mapping 


sell,  and  that  means  what  is  or  routes  where  the  draw  has  de- 
is  not  done  in  the  editorial  de-  creased,  because  that  is  a  danger  Sunday  Farm  Service  routes, 
partment.”  signal.  It  means  something  is  'i'i'®  map  plan  is  a  part  of  a  new 

Mr.  Simon  suggested  the  follow-  wrong.  Either  the  boy  is  mixed  sales  manual  for  independent  con¬ 
ing  three-step  program  to  increase  up  about  something,  is  disgruntled  tractors  who  desire  to  handle  Sun- 
circulation:  (1)  In  building  up  with  the  setup,  or  does  not  under-  routes.  The  daily  paper 

_ _ I  stand  what  to  do  and  needs  some  delivered  by  mail  and  the  Sun- 

help.”  paper  is  placed  in  the  rural 


plan  that  he  says  is  “foolproof’ 


Urges  Personal  Contacts 
Mr.  Simon  also  urged  personal 
contact  with  the  carriers’  parents. 


day  paper  is  placed  in  the  rural 
mail  box  of  subscribers  on  the 
R.F.D.  mail  routes. 

Eight  fundamentals  are  set  forth 
in  the  manual,  namely:  (1)  learn 


_  Save  time  and  money . . .  let  us 

_  print  your  magazine,  newspa- 

_  per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver- 

_  tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news- 

*  print.  Black,  color  or  process 

*  colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 

*  presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 

*  outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 

*  quote  on  your  needs. 

■  Rodgers  & 

S  McDonald 

*  PUBIISHERS,  INC. 

^  Rotary  Printing  Specialists 

■  Exclutivelv  on  Newsprint 

^  2621  West  54lh  Street 

Los  Angeles  43,  California 

I  Temporapr  paper  shortage  may  limit  ^ 


“The  mere  physical  fact  that  Mr.  your  route;  (2)  keep  adequate 
Jones  from  the  circulation  depart-  records;  (3)  pay  your  bills  on 
ment  calls  on  the  parents,  or  on  time;  (4)  use  proven  method  of 
the  parents  and  the  boy  to  in-  collection;  (5)  follow  suggested 
quire  how  he  is  doing  and  t^ers  method  for  profitable  sampling; 
helpful  suggestions  and  advice,”  he  (6)  solicit  for  new  business  as 
added,  “leaves  a  satisfied  parent.”  suggested  by  district  manager;  (7) 
The  publisher  cautioned:  “Don’t  capitalize  on  experience  of  dis- 
try  to  sell  a  newspaper  before  you  trict  manager;  (8)  take  advantage 
have  a  newspaper  to  sell.”  He  of  free  sales  training  offered  by 
referred  to  the  need  for  inexpen-  country  circulation  department  of 
sive  local  features.  “What  is  to  ff*e  Post. 

keep  a  staff  member  every  mom-  The  mapping  is  graphically  pre- 
ing  from  sitting  down  and  calling  sented  in  the  manual,  showing  the 
six  people?”  he  asked.  “Maybe  rural  carrier  how  to  designate  his 
in  a  comer  of  your  editorial  page,  subscribers,  such  as  D.  O.  for 
put  in  what  they  say,  timely  ques-  daily  only,  S.  O.  for  Sunday  only; 
tions.  Call  up  little  people  in  the  D&S  for  daily  and  Sunday,  V  for 
community  and  hear  what  they  rriail  box  of  non-subscriber,  X  for 
have  to  say.  We  have  increased  house  with  no  mail  box,  etc. 
our  editorial  page  readership  tre-  Bridges,  railroad  crossings  and 
mendously  with  that  simple  de-  crossroads  are  also  noted  on  the 
vice.”  uiap  to  aid  in  visualizing  the  route. 


Carrier  PR  Programs  ,  the  Post  Farm  Seiwice 

,  plan,  the  carrier  makes  a  profit  on 
Mr.  Simon  also  suggested  that  gyery  copy  of  the  Post  that  goes 
newspapers  pay  more  attention  to  by  mail  to  subscribers  on  his  route, 
their  carrier  public  relations  pro-  j|e  sells  and  collects  for  daily 
grams.  When  the  boys  take  a  copies,  but  delivers  only  the  Sun- 


trip,  let  the  public  know  about  it,”  jay  Post, 
he  said.  “When  a  boy  does  some¬ 
thing  outstanding,  or  gets  a  schol-  Floods  Force  Air  Delivery 


our  ability  to  serve  you  now.  But  I  arship  to  College  when  he  gradu- 


j  p!eM“time"it  av°aiiabi?.'’  "*  '  ates,  let  the  public  know  about  it 

I  NAME  . . .  •  Another  neat  bit  of  advice  ws 

.  Annppcc  .  •  to  periodically  mn  applications  f( 


I  ADDRESS 


men  ne  gradu-  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 

know  about  It.  ’  Examiner  took  to  the  air  when 
;  of  advice  was  floods  washed  out  canyon  high- 
applications  for  ways  to  Morgan  and  Summit 


boys  who  want  to  apply  for  counties  in  northern  Utah. 


The  same  system  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  until  normal  circulation  is 
restored,  said  Leonard  A.  Gamer, 
circulation  manager  for  the  past 
seven  years.  He  has  been  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Standard-Examiner  for  the  past  20 
years,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  flood  waters  forced  aerial  de¬ 
liveries, 

ICMA  Adds  Official  Project 

A  CHECKUP  on  carrier  scholar¬ 
ship  programs  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  Tom  Wood  of  Evanston, 
Ill.,  as  an  official  ICMA  project 
Questionnaires  went  out  this  week. 
One  of  the  16  questions  relates  to 
success  of  the  program  in  pro¬ 
moting  efficiency  among  carrien 
and  goodwill  in  the  community. 

■ 

Pulp  Mill  Project 
For  Quebec  Reported 

Quebec — A  new  pulp  mill  may 
soon  be  erected  in  the  Lake  St 
John  district  of  Quebec,  backed 
by  French-Canadian  capital,  it  is 
announced  by  Premier  Duplessis. 

The  mill,  in  the  event  of  present 
plans  materializing,  will  be  built 
at  St.  Felicien,  wMch  is  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  St.  John  itself. 

The  question  of  overproduction 
did  not  arise  in  the  case  of  the 
new  mill,  according  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  said  John  Murdock, 
French-Canadian  industrialist,  was 
one  of  the  chief  movers  in  the 
project,  and  that  a  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  associated  with  him. 
■ 

Jap.  Newsprint  Case 
Put  Over  to  May  28 

A  case  involving  three  men  ac¬ 
cused  of  bilking  Japanese  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  of  at  least  $780,000 
and  possibly  as  much  as  $3,000,- 
000  through  newsprint  swindles 
(E&P,  April  19,  page  117)  has 
been  adjourned  to  May  28. 

The  case,  originally  set  for  hear¬ 
ing  May  8  in  New  York  County 
Felony  Court,  involves  executives 
of  Trans- America  Industries,  New 
York  City,  and  North  Woods  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  Portland  Ore. 

$30,000,000  Sales 
For  linotype  Company 

Total  net  sales  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  are  expected 
to  be  about  $30,0()0,000  this  yea, 
President  Martin  M.  Reed  in¬ 
formed  stockholders  this  week. 
He  also  disclosed  th^t  the  com¬ 
pany  is  receiving  a  tax  refund  of 
$1,865,000  from  the  government 

In  the  first  six  months.  Linotype 
;  net  sales  were  $13,934,836,  about 
$3,400,000  better  than  in  1951, 
,  and  .  net  income  after  taxes 
amounted  to  $1,119,643,  compared 
■  with  $1,209,825  in  1951. 

■ 

Tabloid  on  Babies 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  lour- 
1  nal-Courier  publish^  a  24-page 
-  tabloid  section,  “Better  Babies,* 
t  concerning  care  and  welfare  of 
babies,  on  May  1. 
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Barrel  Hunt 


Out  of  all  the  ililTerent  trees 
in  the  wurhi.  only  one  kind 
makes  the  best  barrels  for 
a^ing  whiskey.  It  is  the 
white  oak  that  grows  high 
on  the  wind-swept  Ozark 
Mountains. 

Fortunately,  this  oak  is 
abundant.  And  with  refor¬ 
estation,  we  need  fear  n<» 
shortage  in  the  years  toeorae. 

Vi  hen  the  giant  oaks  ma¬ 
ture  and  are  felled,  Sehenley 
takes  the  heart  wo<mI  for  Its 
craftsmen  to  work  into 
sturdy  whiskey  barrels.Tliis 
hard  center  w«>od  has  many 
su(H‘rior  qualities,  chars  [M.‘r- 
fectly  for  aging  whiskey. 

Many  whiskey  makers 
don’t  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  their  own  barrels. 
Y  oil  may  wonder  wh\ 
Sehenley  do<*s.  It’s  part  of 
a  complete  network  of  ipial- 
ity  controls  which  guard  the 
goiKlness  of  Sehenley  whis¬ 
kies  from  the  time  the  grain 
is  grown  till  the  whiskey  is 
in  your  glass. 

This  is  Schenley’s  way  of 
making  certain  that  you  get 
the  utmost  enjoyimmt  in 
every  drop  of  ever\  drink. 
Sc/ien/ev  Dislillers.  Inc., 
.\eu-  York,  Y. 


SOHENLBY 


Nature’s 

unhurried  goodness 


Schenley’s 
unmatched  skill 


The  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages 


^  iPI 

'  m 

Ji 

NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Limits  Upon  Comment 
In  Official  Proceedings 


Use  of  Child  Name 


ing  as  an  example  the  case  of 
New  York  State  assemblymaJ 


bnoT 


To 


The  limits  on  newspaper  com¬ 
ment  about  judicial  and  other 
official  proceedings  were  outlined 
by  John  B.  Martineau,  of  Kirk¬ 
land.  Fleming,  Green,  Martin  and 
Ellis,  Chicago  law  firm,  at  a  con¬ 
ference  recently  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

From  the  standpoint  of  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Martineau,  whose  firm 
represents  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
pointed  out  the  only  limits  on 
what  may  be  published  are: 

(1)  You  must  give  a  fair,  im¬ 
partial  report  of  the  proceedings. 
This  means  simply  that  if  any  of 
the  parties  said  anything  defama¬ 
tory  about  any  one  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  you  must  confine  your 
report  to  the  mere  fact  of  the 
assertion  and  not  add  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  true  or  false. 

(2)  If  you  add  your  opinion  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  then 
you  will  have  to  defend  this  addi¬ 
tion  not  as  a  fair  report  but  as  a 
fair  comment  on  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Which  means  that  it 
must  be  your  own  bona  fide  opin¬ 
ion,  based  on  the  facts  stated  in 
your  report  (which  are  privil¬ 
eged),  or  upon  the  facts  other¬ 


wise  known  or  available  to  your 
readers. 

“The  common  sense  behind  this 
rule  is  simply  this,"  he  explained. 

“If  I  state  the  facts  upon  which 
my  opinion  is  based,  my  reader 
can  judge  for  himself  whether  my 
opinion  is  sound.  If  it  is  not,  he 
will  know  I  am  a  fool.  As  one 
authority  happily  puts  it:  With 
the  poison  of  comment  you  must 
administer  the  antidote  of  facts.” 

Mr.  Martineau  added  that  an¬ 
other  limit  on  comment  is  that 
opinion  must  be  on  the  public  acts 
or  offerings  of  the  subject  and  not 
his  private  character.  “You  may 
not  pursue  him  into  his  home 
unless  a  reasonable  man  would  so 
do,”  he  asserted,  “which  from  a 
practical  standpoint  would  mean 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
would  be  a  question  for  the  jury.” 

Cites  Specific  Case 

He  cited  the  case  of  Harrison 
Parker  vs.  the  Tribune  as  “one 
of  the  most  expensive  instances 
of  comment  on  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  which  went  beyond  the  actual 
report  of  the  proceedings.” 

Parker  was  convicted  in  the 


B 


■r\  1  1  T_J_  against  the  New  York  News.  fMr\  ^ 

Defended  by  Judge  editorial  stated  that  the  lawmakiygi 

Charlotte,  N.  C.— A  juvenile  “real  motive”  in  opposing  an  ecotp 
court  judge,  handling  the  case  of  omy  bill  “is  to  preserve  our  on] 
a  13-year-old  girl  charged  with  worn  system  of  county  govet:- 
setting  fire  to  two  churches,  came  ment,  with  the  hordes  of  uselp' 
to  the  defense  of  newspapers  who  officeholders  who  live  off  that  s;- 
printed  the  girl’s  name  in  their  tern.”  The  court  held  this  »i| 
stories.  "of  privileged  comment. 

Judge  Willard  Gatling  stated:  Even  a  fair  report  has  been  hel 

“There  has  been  some  criticism  Jo  be  not  privileged  in  the  caseuj 
of  the  papers  for  the  publicity  in  Stevenson  v.  New  York  New 
the  case,  but  I  don’t  see  how  they  where  the  judicial  proceeding  (; 
could  have  acted  otherwise.  ♦  ♦  *  matrimonial  matter)  was  not  opc| 

I  think  the  public  needs  to  know  Jo  Jh®  public, 
what  lies  behind  some  juvenile  de-  Protection  in  Some  Cases 
linquincies.  •  *  *  The  children  The  New  York  State  Legisli^ 
at  school  knew  all  about  it,  any-  ture  voted  an  amendment  to  tk 
way.  Often  a  child  can  be  pillor-  civil  Practice  Act  to  grant  m 
ied  mercilessly  at  school  and  the  munity  to  all  “official  proceedings' 
real  facts  hushed  up.”  but  Goevmor  Dewey  vetoed  r. 

.  His  memorandum  stated  tin 


Mu.  Ma 
J  Director 
Atlantic 
I  Atlantic 


Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County  statutory  protection  against  puk 
of  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  HeiJy  >s  provided  in  a  number  k 
North  American  Trust  Co.  After  situations  (divorce,  adoption,  wav 


ward  minors,  etc.)  because  tk 
“protection  of  the  persons  involvtc 
transcends  the  right  of  pubb: 
access  to  the  information.” 

“It  should  be  noted,”  said  hi 


_  • - 

Rd£iDg  A  Form 


FOU  N  D  E  D  IN  1894 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 


Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by; 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 


Parker  was  sentenced,  the  late 
Judge  Swanson,  then  state’s  attor¬ 
ney,  held  a  press  conference  out¬ 
side  the  court.  In  printing  an 
otherwise  fair  report  of  Parker’s 
sentencing,  the  Tribune  included  veto  message,  “that  the  bill  doe 
what  Judge  Swanson  said  at  his  not  affect  freedom  of  the  pres 
press  conference,  including  the  to  print  the  truth  or  even  to  prii 
allegation  that  Parker  had  been  a  falsehood  if  uttered  in  a  publi; 
financial  racketeer  in  Chicago  proceeding.  This  bill  seeks  to  ev 
since  1912.  tablish  a  right  of  freedom  to  re 

“Judge  Swanson  took  in  far  port  falsehood,  without  liability 
too  much  territory,  going  far  be-  or  responsibility,  when  the  false 
yond  the  report  of  the  judicial  pro-  hood  is  uttered  in  a  proceedind 
ceeding  in  which  Parker  had  been  from  which  the  public  is  barred[ 
convicted,”  said  Mr.  Martineau.  There  should  be  no  license  to  de 
“When  the  Supreme  Court  of  111-  stroy  by  indirection  the  salutan 
inois  reversed  Parker’s  conviction,  protection  afforded  by  the  rules  o: 
he  sued  both  the  Tribune  and  court  or  statutes  in  such  cases.'" 
Swanson  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  ■ 

Cook  County,  The  bitter  litigation 
that  followed  included  the  libel 
trial  which  lasted  over  four 
months  after  an  investigation  of 
three  years  and  enormously  ex- 

we,.  f.« 

“In  this  libel  trial  we  had  the 

herculean  task  of  proving  the  .  .  ..  30  ,  H  T 

li'ad"  “icepeesid  J  ch.P 

S.  1912,  =.c  All  L  tea““  »'  “lee  «'  Ltd.,  To,« 

the  news  report  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceeding  went  past  the  realm  of  ^  ^ 
fair  report  into  comments  in  the 
form  of  statements  on  facts  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  proceedings  at 
hand.” 

Mr.  Martineau  said  that  asser¬ 
tion  of  guilt  on  the  authority  of 
the  publisher  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  types  of  statement,  usually  emment-owned  system,  said  tb* 
in  pre-trial  reporting  or  headlines,  television  stations  at  Torontt 

which  over-runs  the  limits  of  fair  and  Montreal  will  be  ready  in  latt 
report.  It  is  almost  impossible  August  or  early  September.  Ht 
to  pick  up  any  newspaper  without  announced  commercial  progra® 


Canadian  Admen 
Prepared  lor  TV 

Toronto  —  Market  researcb 
sales  promotion,  and  advent  o: 


at  the  37th  annual  convention  o: 
Association  of  Canadian  Advert!' 


food  manufacturer,  was  electei 


A  gold  medal,  highest  aware 
conferred  by  ACA  for  outstand 
ing  contribution  to  Canadian  ad 
vertising,  was  presented  posthu® 
ously  to  the  late  Lee  Trenholm 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 

A.  D.  Dunton,  chairman 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.,  g® 


finding  an  example  of  this  de-  would  be  accepted,  and  that 


rate 


parture,”  he  added.  “The  tempta-  would  start  at  $1,600  an  hour 
tion  is  usually  put  in  the  way  of  Toronto,  at  $500  an  hour 
a  reporter  or  rewrite  man  by  some  Montreal, 
bizarre  or  humorous  set  of  facts.”  Mark  Napier  reported  on  I 
One  way  to  exceed  the  per-  mation  of  a  Canadian  committft 
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missible  limits  of  comment  on  for  studies  of  the  Canadian  Ad- 1 
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official  proceedings  is  to  impugn  vertising  Research  Foundation 
unfairly  the  motives  of  another.  He  said  CARF  is  engaged  tn 
Mr.  Martineau  remarked  in  offer-  further  studies  on  markets. 
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By  Jcixnes  L  Collings 


Ml.  Mal  Dodson 
foirector  of  Publicity 
Atlantic  City  Press  Bureau 
I  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mal: 

It’s  been  a  long  time  between 
press  releases,  kid.  How’ve  you 
been? 

It  seemed  strange  not  to  come 
down  to  your  city  this  year  for 
the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  convention.  It  seemed 
stranger  still  to  go  to  Galveston 
for  it.  Of  these  two  things  I  want 
to  talk — NPPA  and  Galveston. 
Since  you  have  been  godfather, 
hist  cousin  and  other  things 
chummy  to  these  boys,  1  hope 
you'll  want  to  listen. 

I  can  speak  for  no  one  else,  nor 
would  I  want  to,  on  these  matters. 
It’s  strictly  first-person  stuff,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  guys  agree 
with  me.  They’ll  have  to  write 
their  own  letters. 

At  any  rate,  Mal,  when  I  heard 
that  NPPA  was  going  to  leave  At¬ 
lantic  City  for  the  first  time  to 
hold  its  confab  in  Galveston,  I 
wras  glad.  1  felt  it  was  a  healthy, 
necessary  move  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  would  provide  new  scen¬ 
ery,  new  faces,  perhaps  a  fresher 
outlook. 

You  know  how  things  build  up 
in  your  mind.  The  hungrier  you 
get,  the  better  the  smell  of  the 
steak,  or  something  like  that. 
That’s  how  it  was  with  this  deal. 
The  advance  ballyhoo  came  in 
>ad  I  got  hungrier.  Galveston — 
the  seaport  city,  the  romantic 
gtilf!  .  .  .  Southwestern  hospital¬ 
ity!  ..  .  welcome,  NPPA,  we’ll 
have  banners  all  over  the  place 
for  you — and  entertainment  the 
like  of  which  you’ve  never  seen 
before! 

As  the  train  slithered  its  way 
along  the  swollen  Mississippi,  out¬ 
side  St.  Louis,  and  the  warm  after¬ 
toon  sun  flooded  my  roomette, 
I  was  in  such  an  oh-boy,  this-is- 
^ng-to-be-swell  mood  that  I  in- 
^ted  the  porter  in  for  a  drink. 
Percy — I  swear  that  was  his  name 
j-was  white-haired,  light-skinned, 
hwdsome.  He  looked  so  much 
hke  one  of  those  porters  you  see 
w  an  ad  that  I  even  made  his  pic¬ 
ture. 

mayor  of  Galveston  was  on 
“■t  train,  and  as  we  were  about  to 
off  at  the  station,  he  and  I 
ktt  acquainted.  He  made  it  a 
special  point  to  offer  to  take  me 
1°  Hie  Galvez  Hotel,  where  I 
“■^ht  I  was  going  to  stay, 
when  we  drove  up  before  the 

I  noticed  a  big  sign  over 
the  main  entrance:  “Welcome  Ro- 
tanans.” 
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“What!”  1  said  kiddingly  to  the 
mayor,  “no  sign  for  the  NPPA!” 
He  smiled,  “Well,  the  Rotarians 
are  due  in  Sunday.”  (This  was 
Friday  noon  and  most  of  the 
NPPA  conventioneers  had  ar¬ 
rived.) 

I  stepped  into  the  lobby,  said 
hello  to  two  of  our  mutual  friends 
— Art  Fetterman  and  Art  Witman 
— then  went  over  to  register.  I 
was  told  I  had  been  put  in  the 
Buccaneer,  a  few  blocks  away,  and 
that,  incidentally,  the  2()0-odd 
members,  delegates,  observers, 
wives,  children  and  pets  would  be 
pretty  much  scattered  over  the 
gulf  -  front.  A  concessionnaire 
would  have  cleaned  up  with 
walkie-talkies. 

If  this  seems  personal,  Mal,  it’s 
only  because  it’s  intended  to  be. 
At  any  rate,  when  I  reached  the 
Buccaneer,  I  gave  the  hotel  boy 
some  sports  shirts,  white  shirts  and 
sundry  laundry.  The  boy’s  promise: 
“I’ll  have  them  back  tomorrow.” 
The  performance:  Three  days’ 
later,  10  minutes  before  train  time, 
I  got  them.  The  hotel’s  attitude 
seemed  to  be:  Brother,  if  you 
ain’t  a  Texan,  made  in  Texas, 
reared  in  Texas,  ready  to  shout 
and  die  for  Texas,  ’t’hell  with  ya. 

I  wasn’t  in  such  a  bad  fix, 
though.  One  fellow  sufferer’s 
laundry  was  lost  and  another  cam¬ 
eraman  had  his  suit  ruined.  It  was 
nothing  at  all  to  wait  45  minutes 
for  ice  in  the  room.  And  at  one 
of  the  dinners,  the  guy  next  to  me 
almost  had  his  steak  yanked  half- 
finished  from  under  him. 

By  this  time,  lover  boy,  you  and 
Atlantic  City  began  to  look  mighty 
good  to  me.  I  began  to  appre¬ 
ciate  you  even  more  when  I  saw 
how  poor  a  job  an  NPPA  trio  did 
with  its  public  relations  down 
there. 

There  were  three  fellows  work¬ 
ing  the  publicity.  Now,  Mal.  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that 
if  this  wonderful  outfit  is  to  keep 
going  and  growing  it  has  got  to 
have  a  paid,  pro  staff,  as  one  of 
the  wheels  said.  Everyone  at  the 
moment  is  doing  it  for  love. 

I  would  suggest  they  hire  a 
public  relations  man  first  off. 
These  fellows,  amateurs  at  best, 
were  chasing  each  other  around 
for  information.  I  always  seemed 
to  be  in  the  middle,  offering  some 
small  intelligence  myself,  more 
often  groping  for  it. 

Worst  of  all,  two  of  them — local 
boys — were  more  concerned  with 
publicizing  Galveston  than  they 
were  with  boosting  NPPA.  Put¬ 
ting  it  another  way,  they  were 
content  to  let  the  association  ride 
the  publicity  tail  of  Galveston. 


This  Galveston-first  attitude  be¬ 
came  downright  sickening  when  it 
came  to  the  beauty  parade,  which 
was  conducted  carnival-style.  As 
you’ve  read,  twins  won.  They 
were  nice.  They  were  cute.  But, 
hell,  Mal,  they  were  not  the  win- 
ner(s) — this  singular-plural  stuff 
gets  confusing — of  the  contest  so 
far  as  beauty.  They  were  fifth  or 
sixth  in  this  respect. 

1  say  the  contest  was  rigged 
for  the  very  obvious  publicity  it 
would  get.  I  also  say  the  NPPA 
doesn’t  have  to  stoop  to  this  sort 
of  publicity. 

The  association  could  do  better, 
too,  on  its  choice  of  dinner  enter¬ 
tainment.  This  was  the  setting:  a 
cocktail  party  had  just  been  held, 
the  awards  dinner  was  coming  up 
and  there  was  a  night  ahead  for  all. 

The  party  went  off  all  right  and 
the  dinner  would  have  too,  in  spite 
of  the  horrible  food,  if  the  NPPA 
had  obtained  the  services  of  local 
talent — piano,  or  whatnot — to  fol¬ 
low  the  dessert.  Instead  Robert 
C.  Preble,  president  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  gave  what 
seemed  like  a  three-hour  commer¬ 
cial  for  EB.  To  most  of  the 
diners,  it  wouldn't  have  sounded 
good  even  at  a  business  meeting. 

As  I  sat  there,  Mal,  trying  not 
to  listen  to  him,  I  thought  again 
of  you  and  your  beat.  Sure,  I  said 
to  myself,  that  long,  tobacco- 
chewin’  guy  is  just  a  publicity 
mouthpiece  for  a  town  that’s  not 
such  a  much,  but  he’s  got  class 
and  he’s  a  lot  of  fun  and  he’s  done 
more  for  NPPA  than  they  can  re¬ 
pay  him  for  and  the  whole  NPPA 
show  there  under  his  guidance  had 
dignity  and  didn’t  completely  smell 
of  commercialism  as  it  does  here. 

I  asked  one  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  to  compare  this  place  with 
Atlantic  City.  Know  what  he  said, 
kid?  He  said:  “Just  tell  Mal  we 
miss  him.”  And  he  winked. 

That  goes  for  me,  too,  Mal. 
And  quite  a  few  others. 

■ 

Univ.  of  Iowa  to  Offer  Short 
Course  in  Photography 

A  short  course  in  photography 
will  be  held  by  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  school  of  journalism 
on  the  SUI  campus,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  July  25-26. 

Open  to  news  photographers, 
advanced  amateurs,  professionals 
and  any  other  persons  interested, 
the  sessions  will  mark  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  photography 
short  courses  started  in  1938  and 
continued  until  1941. 

An  advisory  committee  from  the 
Iowa  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  assisting  in  plans. 

The  program  will  include 
“shooting  sessions”  for  visiting 
cameramen  and  discussions  of 
technical,  psychological  and  legal 
problems  of  the  photographer. 

Participants  will  include  photog¬ 
raphers  from  within  and  without 
the  state,  manufacturers’  represen¬ 
tatives,  editors  of  weekly  and  daily 
papers  and  university  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 


429  Papers  Get 
Polaroid  Film 
For  Credit  Line 

Cambridge,  Mass. — More  than 
400  newspapers  are  taking  part  in 
a  plan  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation 
which  entitles  them  to  free  film  for 
their  “one-minute”  cameras. 

Whenever  an  editor  gathers  to¬ 
gether  12  issues  of  his  paper  in 
which  pictui'es  made  with  a  Polar- 
iod  Land  Camera  appear,  he  can 
send  them  to  the  office  here  and 
receive  six  rolls  of  film — eight  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  roll. 

The  only  obligation  placed  on 
the  newspaper  is  to  give  a  credit 
line  indicating  the  picture  to  be  “a 
Polaroid  one  minute  picture.” 
Thus,  a  paper  could  run  four  pic¬ 
tures  in  each  of  12  issues  at  no 
cost  of  film. 

‘There  is  no  restriction  on  the 
amount  of  film  a  newspaper  can 
get,”  stated  Richard  Kriebel  of  the 
Polaroid  Company.  There  are  no 
figures  which  would  indicate  the 
amount  of  film  already  used  by 
newspapers,  although  Mr.  Kriebel 
pointed  out  that  429  newspapers 
use  the  plan  regularly. 

An  indication  of  the  increase  in 
picture  use  is  the  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun  which  this  year  ran 
a  “Veteran’s  Farm  Training  Pro¬ 
gram”  supplement  that  held  320 
pictures  on  16  pages.  The  pictures, 
alt  taken  with  the  Land  Camera, 
were  devoted  to  personal  shots  on 
various  farms  showing  the  veteran 
and  his  work. 

In  July,  Polaroid  will  bring  out 
an  attachment  for  the  4  by  5 
Graphic  that  will  develop  a  picture 
in  one  minute. 

The  free  film  plan  was  described 
by  Herbert  D.  Hancock,  Chelsea 
(Mass.)  Record,  at  the  Small 
Dailies  session  during  the  ANPA 
Convention  recently.  He  told  how 
the  Land  Camera  is  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
graver  so  that  a  single  column  cut 
can  be  obtained  in  six  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  snapshot. 

Mr.  Hancock’s  paper  operates 
two  such  cameras,  one  in  the  office 
and  one  for  outside-office  assign¬ 
ments.  He  said  the  cost  is  about 
$100  complete  with  a  capacitator 
which  sends  off  about  2,000  bulbs 
without  renewal.  He  said  film  has 
been  obtained  free  on  the  showing 
of  a  6-point  Polaroid  credit  line. 

■ 

4  Get  Scholarships 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Four 
scholarships  totaling  $450  have 
been  awarded  to  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Recipients  are  Ellen  J.  Hill, 
the  $100  Raton  (N.  M.)  Range 
scholarship  for  women;  Lionel 
Linder,  $150  scholarship  given  by 
the  late  S.  W.  Papert;  Clint  Smith, 
the  $100  El  Crepusculo  award; 
and  Orville  Edmondson,  the  $100 
Edward  C.  Cabot  scholarship. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


THE  FIRST  TEN 


Linage  Opportunities 
In  Nat*l  Want  Ad  Week 


Sixth  in  a  series  of  profiles  «; 
Classified  Departments  whi 
placed  among  the  first  10  man 
ing  or  evening  papers  uitoriiitj 
to  Media  Records  in  1951.  T/if ! 
are  not  necessarily  presented  in  ir 
order  of  their  position. 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

The  CURTAIN  rises  next  week  on  elegant  trophies  awarded  to  mem- 
National  Want  Ad  Week-1952.  It  her  newspapers  in  small,  medium 
runs  from  May  18  to  24  and,  this  and  large  circulation  categories 
year  in  particular  with  classified  who  set  up  the  most  outstanding 
showing  gains  over  a  series  of  promotional  effort  in  support  of  it. 
record  breaking  years,  newspapers  Judging  will  be  done  at  the 
across  the  nation  and  in  Canada,  ANCAM  Convention  in  Atlantic 
will  herald  the  week  with  banners.  City  in  June  by  John  C.  Ottinger, 
editorials  and  special  promotions,  director  of  sales  development,  Bur- 

The  purpose  of  National  Want  eau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Row- 
Ad  Week,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  smoke  land  L.  Adams,  president  of  the 
out  the  non-classified  advertisers.  Press  Union  Publishing  Co.,  At- 
With  approximately  2,300,000  in-  lantic  City,  N.  J.  and  Edward  J. 
dividual  want  ads  appearing  each  Wallis,  vicepresident,  Dorland  Ad- 
week  in  just  the  110  cities  vertising  Agency,  Atlantic  City, 
measured  by  Media  Records,  it  is  The  celebration  of  National 
almost  difficult  to  conceive  that  Want  Ad  Week,  whose  purpose  is 
there  are  still  some  families  who  to  extend  the  use  of  classified, 
seem  to  have  no  occasion  to  use  makes  the  following  comments  by 
classified  advertising.  We  italicize  Worth  Wright,  CAM,  the  San 
icem  because  virtually  anyone  who  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Evening 
looks  about  his  home  for  clothing.  Tribune  highly  pertinent.  Worth 
appliances,  furniture,  that  is  no  reports  on  the  quarterly  meeting 
longer  used  but  still  usable,  has  of  the  Southern  California  Classi- 
a  first  class  reason  for  using  a  fled  Advertising  Manager’s  Asso- 
want  ad.  Getting  that  individual  to  ciation  meeting  held  in  South  Gate 
advertise  the  first  time  is  the  big-  which  brought  to  light  one  of  the 
gest  hurdle.  Chances  are  he’ll  get  major  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path 
results  and  after  that,  he’ll  be  of  greater  Classified  growth.  Here’s 
looking  for  opportunities  to  use 
the  want  ads.  He  is  then  a  Want 
.Ad  Customer. 

‘Heart  Throbs’ 

Another  function  served  by  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  as  Harold  Cone  &  Belding. 

W.  Deadman,  CAM,  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  and  ANCAM  fied  Advertising. 

Chairman  of  National  Want  Ad 
Week  puts  it:  ‘“Your  want  ad  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  realize  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  your  pages.  Classified  is 
BIG  business  and  little  business 
hand  in  hand. 

want  ads  are  the  heart  throbs  of 
our  civilization!”  We  like  that  last 
little  dithyramb  to  the  want  ad,  tial 
Hal.  There’s  much  truth  in  it. 

The  importance  of  National 
Want  Ad  Week  to  its  sponsors, 

.ANCAM,  is  evidenced  by  three 


Bob  Wheeler,  classified  adveri 
ing  manager,  the  Akron  (Ohio 
Beacon-Journal,  heads  up 
seventh  1  a  r  g  est 
evening  classified 
medium  in  the 
evening  field.  m  p 

Biggest  Classi- 
FiCATioNs:  Auto- 
motive.  Real  Es- 
tate,  Miscellan- 

How  Achieved: 

Copy  prepara- 
tion,  layouts, 
ideas,  planned  "  heeler 
programs  for  individual  accounts 
Group  meetings  among  real  estate 
and  automotive  contract  account 
to  encourage  proper  preparatio: 
of  copy. 

Percentage 
Thirty  per  cent. 

Promotion  Program:  Dail; 
front  page  boxes.  Five  inche 
each. 

Training  Setup:  Phone  roor 
salespeople  are  tested,  trained  an. 
developed  by  working  on  Satu: 
days  while  still  attending  schoc 
Are  given  opportunity  to  fill  i 
various  classifications  during  pe: 
iods  of  absenteeism  and  vacations. 
Usually  have  year  to  year-and-a 


Voluntuy: 


what  Mr.  Wright  has  to  say: 

Agencyman’s  Views 
“We  had  as  one  of  our  guests. 

Mr.  Dick  Marshall,  a  space  buyer 

in  the  Lo^  Angeles  office  of  Foote,  course,  but  we  realize  that  it  half  of  this  type  of  training  before 

..  .  ,  i  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  becoming  regular  employes. 

An  Agency  s  Appraisal  of  Class^i-  America’s  newspapers  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1.  r-  L  to  conform  to  any  set  code  of  «  *t  j  r'Hiur 

to  us  the  realization  that  before  regulations  affecting  the  acceptance  Named  C 

we  can  hope  to  secure  classified  at  national  classified  advertising.  On  Topeka  Newspapers 
the  national  level,  it  is  going  to  be  conviction,  therefore,  that  George  Bauer  has  been  appoint- 

necessary  for  the  rank  and  file  of  ^re  going  to  have  to  secure  cd  classified  advertising  manage 
newspapers  to  put  their  own  house  from  the  American  Association  of  of  tbe  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Cap- 
The  mighty  little  in  order.  I  quote  one  of  his  ob-  Advertising  Agencies  a  code  which  dal  and  the  To- 

servations:  “We  agency  people  re-  ,hey  want  followed  by  each  and  peka  State  Jour-  ' 

alize  that  classified  offers  a  poten-  every  newspaper  who  wishes  the  nal,  according  to  Jr 

market,  but  you  classified  patronage  of  those  classified  adver-  Robert  I.  Peele,  m  a 

people  are  just  too  difficult  to  do  jj^ers  which  the  agencies  control,  advertising  man- 

business  with.  which  the  agencies  control.”  ager  of  the  two  ’yW 

He  then  went  on  to  substan-  u  1 1  u  •  .  j  .  newsoaoers  fk'"  I 

tiate  this  statement  pointing  out  aNcAm  through*" iu  NatioSal  Mr.  Bauer  was  ft— J 

Want  Ad  Committee  headed  up  gr^uuated  from 

^  by  Carl  Schweizer,  CAM,  Chicago  University,  ■  ■ 

(III.)  Sun  Times  and  through  its  ^ ■  ll^  I 

ANCAM  Bureau  Committee,  is  1928,  and  for  1., 
coping  with  these  problems  with  V^ars  was  associ-  n.,,,pr 

some 


Lockwood  Greene 
Project 


[New  Haven  Register 


Big  Egg  Hunt 

Dallas — A  record  2: 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

Architects-Engineers 

A  Century  of  Industrial  Plant  Design  Experience 


Leckenby  Gets 
Same  Award 
His  Father  Won 

Boulder,  Colo.  —  Maurice  W. 
Leckenby,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Steamboat  Springs  (Colo.) 
Pilot,  received  dual  honors  at  the 
Newspaper  Week  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  May  9-10. 

He  was  named  “Outstanding 
Editor  of  Colorado”  by  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  college  of  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  and  he  was  the  winner  of  the 
Ralph  L.  Crosman  trophy  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  editorial  writing. 

Mr.  Leckenby  is  the  first  weekly 
editor  to  receive  the  Outstanding 
Editor  award  since  1948,  when  his 
father,  the  late  Charles  W.  Leck¬ 
enby,  was  named. 

George  Helmer,  city  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  was 


Leckenby  and  Helmer 


named  “Outstanding  Graduate  of 
the  College  of  Journalism”  by  the 
faculty.  He  received  his  degree  in 
1925, 

Winners  of  the  Parkhurst  award 
for  community  service  were  the 
Denver  Post  in  the  daily  division 
and  the  Sterling  Farm  Journal  in 
the  weekly  division. 

The  award  given  the  Post  was  in 
recognition  of  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  secure  federal  funds  to 
combat  the  spruce  bark  beetle. 
The  Farm  Journal’s  award  was  on 
the  basis  of  a  campaign  to  obtain 
reasonable  natural  gas  rates. 

Wesley  Izzard,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
News,  called  for  a  return  to  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  television.  He  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  editors  send  their  staff 
members  on  reporting  missions 
outside  the  immediate  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  newspaper. 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  called 
for  the  cooperation  of  large  and 
small  papers  of  the  state  in  attack¬ 
ing  state  problems. 

Paul  Friggens.  associate  editor 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  challenged 
the  editors  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
rapid  developments  in  agriculture. 
■ 

Going  to  Bahamas 

Gerald  Ormond,  photographer 
on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator, 
won  the  first  prize,  a  trip  to  the 
Bahamas,  at  the  first  annual  dance 
of  the  Hamilton  Men’s  Press  Club. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


A  Steak  for  an  Idea 

CLEVELAND - Steak  din¬ 

ners  (at  5  each)  will  be  prizes 
in  a  Realty  Page  idea  contest 
announced  by  the  Realty  Edi¬ 
tor,  bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Edi¬ 
tors.  Deadline  is  May  30. 
Judge  of  the  contest  will  be 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  The  contest 
is  open  to  anyone. 

Seminar  Group 
Gives  Fund  for 
Taylor  Library 

Newspaper  men  and  women 
who  attended  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  seminars  under  Floyd  Tay¬ 
lor,  its  founding  director,  have 
over-subscribed  a  fund  to  create 
a  memorial  library  in  his  name 
at  Columbia  University. 

Charles  A.  Fell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  Floyd  Taylor  Memorial  Fund 
and  served  as  its  treasurer,  said 
$1,500  was  sought  and  $2,113  now 
has  been  received. 

“The  outcome  is  fruit  of  a  re¬ 
markably  spontaneous  response,” 
Mr.  Fell  wrote  to  the  Institute  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.  “Men  and  women 
representing  the  major  segment  of 
American  journalism  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  honor 
the  memory  of  an  exceptional  fel¬ 
low  craftsman.” 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director 
of  the  Institute,  said  that  plans  will 
be  drawn  for  construction  of  the 
library  in  a  recessed  portion  of 
the  Institute’s  Conference  room, 
where  all  seminar  sessions  take 
place.  Mr.  Fell’s  report,  contain¬ 
ing  a  roster  of  seminar  members 
interspersed  with  the  letterheads 
and  envelope  imprints  that  accom¬ 
panied  their  gifts  of  from  $1  to 
$25,  will  be  Volume  No.  1. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute  in  1946, 
after  he  had  served  in  writing 
and  executive  positions  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.  He 
guided  the  Institute  until  his  death 
on  Aug.  24,  1951,  at  the  age  of  49. 

The  first  letters  inviting  gifts 
were  mailed  in  December. 

■ 

2  Oregon  Reporters 
Share  Club's  Prize 

Portland,  Ore. — Two  Portland 
reporters  tied  for  the  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  Press  Club  of  Oregon 
competition  during  1951. 

Plaques  were  given  to  Rolla 
(Bud)  Crick  of  the  Journal,  and 
Wallace  Turner,  of  the  Oregonian. 
Crick  was  honored  for  his  investi¬ 
gation  and  coverage  of  the  abor¬ 
tion  situation.  Turner  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  gathering  evidence  on 
gambling. 

for  May  17,  1952 


Awards  Given 
To  Boys,  Girls 
At  Science  Fair 

Washington  —  Awards  in  the 
third  National  Science  Fair,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Science  Service  with  18 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  cooperating,  were  announced 
by  Watson  Davis,  director  of  the 
Service,  following  decisions  by  a 
board  of  12  scientists  who  acted 
as  judges. 

Top  awards — $125  in  scientific 
equipment  and  books — went  to  the 
following:  Doris  Jean  Hermes, 
sponsored  by  the  Martinsville 
(Va.)  Bulletin:  Raymon  Paul 
O  b  e  r  1  y,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers;  Gretchen 
Koosmann,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  Elton  Stubblefield,  Fort  J 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Science  exhibits  made  by  42  j 
high  school  boys  and  girls  were  on  I 
display  in  the  Natural  History ; 
Building,  U.  S.  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  ! 
exhibits,  in  all  fields  of  science, 
were  named  best  in  local  area 
fairs. 

Second  place  awards  of  $75 
worth  of  scientific  equipment  and  i 
books  were  given  to  four  young 
scientists;  third  place  awards  ($50)  ! 
to  six  youths;  and  fourth  place  i 
($15)  to  28  youths. 

Other  sponsoring  newspapers 
were:  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press,  Chanute  (Kan.) 
Tribune,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick-\ 
erbocker  News,  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  i 
Star,  Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.)  Her- 1 
aid.  Archbold  (Ohio)  Buckeye,  I 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  ! 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Press,  and  i 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  \ 

m 

Kreger  Is  Awarded 
Silurians'  Prize 

William  C.  Kreger,  27-year-old 
student  at  the  Columbia  University  , 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  is 
the  1952  recipient  of  the  Charles 
M.  Lincoln  Award  for  reporting. 
The  $100  award  was  presented  by 
the  Society  of  the  Silurians  May 
12th. 

Mr.  Kreger,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  has  worked  on  the  Du¬ 
buque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald. 
He  is  now  a  copy  reader  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  1 

A  one-time  New  York  Herald  \ 
staffer,  Bertram  B.  Caddie,  now 
secretary  of  the  Copper  and  Brass  1 
Research  Association,  was  elected  ! 
president  of  the  Silurians.  { 

Other  officers  are:  Neil  Mac-  i 
Neil,  first  vicepresident;  Walter  T.  j 
Brown,  second  vicepresident;  Chas,  | 
A.  Donnelly,  treasurer;  Joseph  A.  j 
Guilfoyle,  assistant  treasurer;  Mau- ; 
rice  Postley,  secretary,  and  James  ■ 
Wells,  assistant  secretary.  ; 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Mich.  Course  Extends 
Training  to  8th  Year 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


A  GRADUATE  program  in  journal¬ 
ism  that  extends  training  through 
either  three  or  four  years  beyond 
the  B.A.  degree  and  culminates 
with  professional  internships  on 
U.  S.  newspapers  and  in  world 
centers  has  been  announced  by  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  program  consists  of  two 
graduate  years  in  a  field  of  special¬ 
ization,  plus  one  or  two  years’ 
internship.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  regular  four-year  undergrad¬ 
uate  program  in  journalism. 

For  students  who  have  had  no 
undergraduate  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion.  or  who  are  specializing  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  curriculum  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  eighth  year — in 
the  latter  case  including  two  years 
of  internship,  one  domestic  and 
the  other  foreign. 

Degrees,  Certificates 

Students  earn  an  M.A.  degree 
on  completion  of  the  two-year 
period  of  specialization,  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  at  the  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  internship,  “which  fol¬ 
lows  the  pattern  of  the  medical 
internship  in  hospitals.”  The  cer¬ 
tificate  is  awarded  jointly  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  school  of 
graduate  studies,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  on  which  the  internship  was 
conducted. 

Three  students  already  have 
earned  these  certificates,  according 
to  Prof.  Wesley  H.  Maurer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  who  conceived  the  plan. 

His  announcement  was  made 
after  a  five-year  test  that  began 
in  1947.  The  curriculum  incor¬ 
porates  suggestions  of  more  than 
50  newspaper  executives,  who 
were  asked  what  they  would  con¬ 


sider  an  optimum  university  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism,  according  to 
Prof.  Maurer. 


“It  recognizes  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  profession  of  journalism, 
and  is  a  girdling  of  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  for  the  responsible  func¬ 
tions  journalism  must  assume  in 
an  age  of  reconstruction,”  he  says. 

“From  an  educational  point  of 
view  it  is  designed  not  only  to 
avoid  the  trade  school  emphasis, 
but  to  bring  into  function  in  the 
field  of  journalism  virtually  every 
subject  offered  by  the  university, 
including  certain  special  courses  in 
the  professional  schools. 

Administrative 


T-Course  Made 
All-Level  Major 


At  University 


Kalin  and  Prof.  Maurer 


of  Far  Eastern  affairs  made  for 
pubication  a  study  of  the  press 
in  Japan  under  the  emperors  and 
under  MacArthur.  Another  stu¬ 
dent,  specializing  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs,  has  done  a  study  of 
/.«  Prensa  and  Peron.” 


Specifically  the  program  pre¬ 
pares  for  editorial  administration, 
foreign  news  administration,  and 
foreign  correspondents.  Prof. 
Maurer  says.  The  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  for  metropolitan 
or  small  city  dailies  as  well  as  the 
weekly  newspaper.  “The  foreign 
correspondence  program,  which  is 
based  on  a  conviction  that  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  is  the  most  acute 
problem  of  our  time,  provides  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
sights  of  foreign  areas  as  prepara¬ 
tion  for  better  reporting  of  world 
events,”  he  declares. 


The  students  make  constant 
journalistic  applications  of  their 
learning  in  the  special  fields,  and 
concurrently  study  the  languages 
of  their  areas.  The  eastern  af¬ 
fairs  student  studied  both  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese,  and  the  Latin 
American  student  studied  Spanish 
and  Portuguese. 


Students  Screened 


Students  do  their  two-year  spe¬ 
cialization  in  government  and  com¬ 
munity  problems.  Far  Eastern  af¬ 
fairs,  Latin  American  affairs.  Near 
Eastern  affairs,  etc.,  correlating 
this  study  with  journalism  in  semi¬ 
nar  and  other  advanced  journal¬ 
ism  courses  where  principles  are 
applied  to  world-wide  journalistic 
problems. 

For  example,  says  Prof.  Maurer, 
“in  one  of  these  courses  a  student 
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This  two-year  specialization  con¬ 
stitutes  a  screening  of  the  students, 
and  the  university  does  not  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  their  continuation  be¬ 
yond  this  point,  says  Prof.  Maurer. 
Those  who  qualify  then  become 
paid  employes  of  cooperating 
newspapers  at  the  going  scale. 

Moreover,  the  professor  ex¬ 
plains,  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  continues  to  counsel  with  the 
intern,  and  maintains  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  his  employer. 

The  three  students  who  have 
completed  their  domestic  intern¬ 
ships  are  Cleve  Mathews  of  De¬ 
troit,  under  the  direction  of  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Crowley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Si.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post 
Dispatch;  Irving  Kalin  of  New 
York  (see  cut),  under  Nathaniel 
Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News,  and  Stanley  Dean 
of  Detroit,  under  William  Lampe, 
then  managing  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times. 

Mathews  and  Dean  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  newspaper  on  which 
they  interned.  Kalin  was  offered 
a  position  with  the  News,  but 
elected  to  do  the  foreign  intern¬ 
ship  in  Santiago,  Chile,  for  a 
fourth  graduate  year. 

Another  intern  in  the  foreign 
field  is  Sidney  White  of  Detroit, 
who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Army-Air  Force-Navy  Times  in 
Tokyo.  His  domestic  internship 
was  waived  because  of  equivalent 
experience. 

Domestic  interns  for  1951-52 
are  Ray  Courage  of  Detroit,  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
and  Kenneth  Peterson  of  Gray¬ 
ling,  Michigan,  with  the  Port  Hu¬ 
ron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald. 


Cleveland — Journalism  will  be 
available  as  a  major  for  the  first 
time  on  a  university-wide  basis  at 
Western  Reserve  University  here 
this  Fall. 

Recent  changes  which  bring 
about  a  consolidation  in  curricula 
will  establish  journalism  as  a  field 
of  major  concentration  for  arts 
and  sciences  students  at  both  the 
downtown  center  and  the  campus, 
according  to  Dr.  Charles  Rehor, 
professor  of  journalism. 

The  major  is  interdepartmental, 
consisting  of  15  semester  hours  in 
journalism  subjects  and  36  houn 
of  background  material  from  his¬ 
tory.  sociology,  political  science, 
economics,  literature,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  writing.  Students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  two  basic 
courses,  a  total  of  six  hours,  in 
“Newspaper  Writing”  as  part  of 
the  journalism  program  and  must 
spread  their  36  hours  in  back¬ 
ground  subjects  among  at  least 
three  fields. 

The  new  curriculum  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  credit  to  be  earned  while 
working  on  students  publications. 
This  will  be  the  journalism  labor¬ 
atory  course  for  students  working 
on  the  Western  Reserve  University 
Tribune,  publication  at  Adelbert 
College;  the  Cleveland  College 
Life;  and  the  Flora  Stone  Mather 
Record.  Six  hours  have  been  set 
as  a  limit  for  credit  in  connection 
with  publication  work. 

“The  courses  in  journalism  are 
designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  possibilities  in  the  field  of  publi¬ 
cations,  to  provide  him  with  basic 
training,  and  to  develop  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,”  Dr.  Rehor  said. 

“The  major  in  journalism,”  he 
added,  “is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  technical  courses  alone  will 
not  prepare  the  student  adequately 
for  his  profession  and  that  a  back¬ 
ground  of  general  knowledge  and 
culture  will  help  him  interpret  in¬ 
telligently  what  he  may  hear,  see, 
or  read.” 

While  the  six  hours  of  basic 
news  writing  are  required,  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  this  program  may  concen¬ 
trate  on  whatever  phase  he  chooses 
— from  photography  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  Courses  in  other  university 
departments  which  may  be  count¬ 
ed  toward  the  journalism  major 
within  the  15-hour  limits  include 
dramatic  arts,  for  courses  in  tele¬ 
vision;  speech,  for  courses  in  radio; 
marketing  and  merchandising;  for 
courses  in  advertising;  and  psy¬ 
chology,  for  courses  in  the  psy¬ 
chological  methods  in  advertising. 

The  journalism  student  has  27 
courses  from  which  to  choose  to 
fulfill  his  journalism  requirements 
at  the  present  time.  This  range 
is  expected  to  be  expanded  in  the 
future.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
taught  by  practicing  specialists. 
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Report  on  Ideals 

continued  front  page  11 


tical  questionnaire  sent  to  publish¬ 
ers  and  public  leaders  alike  asked 
them  to  “list  10  newspapers  which 
you  think  most  nearly  live  up  to 
the  ideals  of  Pulitzer,  Ochs  and 
Gibson.”  Perhaps  the  single  most 
significant  result  is  that  only  261 
newspapers — representing  only  14.7 
per  cent  of  the  daily  press  in  this 
country — received  any  mention  at 
all  by  publishers,  and  only  129 
by  the  group  leaders,  or  less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  in  both  lists  (see  chart)  the 
top  10  of  the  publishers  and  lead¬ 
ers,  eight  of  the  papers  are  ident¬ 
ical.  In  other  words,  in  both  top 
10  lists,  only  12  papers  are  cited. 

Overlapping  List 
The  distribution  of  publishers 
was  nationwide,  from  cities  of  all 
sizes;  the  group  leaders  chosen 
from  Who’s  Who  tended  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  largest  urban 
areas.  Yet  the  list  of  10  papers 
practically  overlapped.  The  rela¬ 
tively  higher  percentage  of  men¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  inclusion  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  on 
the  group  leaders’  list  may  have 
some  correlation  with  the  fact  that 
45  per  cent  of  the  group  leaders 
tvho  responded  were  from  New 
York.  The  fact  that  the  same 
eight  papers  appear  in  both  lists  is, 
therefore,  the  more  striking.  The 
choice  of  newspapers,  both  by 
publishers  who  presumably  are  ex¬ 
perts,  and  laymen,  was  practically 
the  same. 

We  might  comment  that  five  of 
the  top  12  newspapers  listed  in  the 
two  categories  were  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Meritorious  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  —  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  five  times;  the  New  York 
Times  twice;  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  once;  the  Baltimore  Sun  once, 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  once. 

The  last  of  the  four  questions  is 
the  most  revealing.  It  asked  pub¬ 
lishers  and  group  leaders — and  I 
quote;  “In  what  ways  do  you 
think  that  newspapers  that  devi¬ 
ate  from  the  ideals  do  so?  List 
deviations  from  ideals  in  order  of 
their  prevalence.” 

Now,  let  us  remember  we  are 
dealing  here  only  with  deviations 
from  the  accepted  ideals.  We  are 
giving  you  a  breakdown  of  our 
respondents  who  listed  deviations. 
We  broke  these  deviations  down  in 
two  ways. 

Deviations  from  Ideals 

First,  we  made  a  tabulation  of 
the  most  prevalent  deviation  given 
tts  by  each  respondent.  In  an¬ 
alyzing  them,  we  found  no  out¬ 
standing  concentration  on  any  one 
deviation.  They  ranged  over  the 
entire  field. 

This  comparative  table  reveals 
four  interesting  points  of  contrast 
between  publishers  and  group 
leaders. 


This  table  shows  the  percentage 
breakdown  of  the  deviations  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  prevalent: 

Pub¬ 
lishers  Leaders 


Political  bias .  22%  18% 

Failure  to  perform  pub¬ 
lic  service .  20  8 

Slanting  the  news .  20  -33 

Resimnse  to  economic 

pressures .  17  8 

Bias  and  self-interest  of 

the  publisher .  7  (> 

Pressure  groups  (not 

otherwise  defined) _  4  2 

Sensationalism .  0  12 

Miscellaneous  (chiefly 
inaccuracy  and  incom¬ 
petence)  .  10  13 


lOO'i  100% 


•  More  publishers  than  group 
leaders  considered  failure  to  per¬ 
form  public  service  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  deviation  in  a  ratio  of  S  to  2. 

•  More  publishers  than  group 
leaders  emphasized  response  to 
economic  pressures  in  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1.  (Incidentally,  the  bulk  of 
deviations  in  this  category  were 
concerned  either  with  advertising 
pressures  or  the  fact  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  most  publishers 
coincide  with  those  of  big  busi¬ 
ness.) 

•  More  group  leaders  than  pub¬ 
lishers  emphasized  slanted  news  in 
a  ratio  of  8  to  5. 

•  While  eight  per  cent  of  the 
group  leaders  cited  sensationalism 
as  the  most  prevalent  deviation, 
not  one  publisher  so  named  it 
(though  some  publishers,  as  we 
shall  see,  mentioned  sensational¬ 
ism  among  other  deviations). 

In  our  second  breakdown  of 
question  four,  we  used  as  a  basis 
the  total  number  of  deviations  list¬ 
ed  by  all  respondents.  In  other 
words,  many  if  not  most,  listed 
more  than  one  deviation;  in  the 
case  of  publishers,  for  example, 
the  average  was  2.2. 

Analyzing  the  total  number  of 
criticisms  by  both  groups,  we 
found  again  that  the  deviations 
showed  no  outstanding  concentra¬ 
tion  on  any  one  deviation.  But 
the  order  of  emphasis  is  somewhat 
different,  (see  chart). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  both  tabulations,  laid 
greater  stress  on  those  deviations 
indicating  concern  with  causes — 
such  as  failure  to  perform  public 
service  and  response  to  economic 
pressures.  Group  leaders,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  greater  con¬ 
cern  with  deviations  dealing  with 
effects — such  as  slanted  news  and 
sensationalism. 

The  Findings 

Now,  what  emerges  from  these 
findings?  Let  us  state  it  simply  in 
non-statistical  terms. 

( 1 )  There  is  widespread  criti¬ 
cism  and  disapproval  with  the 
press  on  the  part  of  both  publish¬ 
ers  and  readers. 

(2)  These  criticisms  say  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  deviating  press  is 
neither  free  nor  responsible.  And 
conversely  they  say  America  needs 
a  free  and  responsible  press.  I 
refer  to  the  criticisms  of  response 
to  economic  pressures,  political 
and  publisher  bias,  slanting  of 


news  and  failure  to  perform  public 
service. 

(3)  Publishers  recognize  some 
of  these  shortcomings  even  more 
acutely  than  the  public  leaders. 

(4)  Both  publishers  and  public 
are  almost  unanimous  in  believing 
that  the  ideals  of  Pulitzer,  Ochs 
and  Gibson  are  still  valid. 

(5)  The  fact  that  such  a  stag¬ 
geringly  small  number  of  papers 
appeared  in  both  top  10  lists — 12 
out  of  a  possible  1,773  daily  news¬ 
papers — is  further  affirmation  of 
the  intensity  and  validity  of  the 
criticisms  offered. 

(6)  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the 
criticisms  made  by  publishers  and 
leaders  are  aimed  at  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  press 

When  the  press  seriously  consid- 
ers  these  criticisms  and  re-orients 
Its  policies  and  practices,  the  press  i 
will  be  able  to  re-establish  its 
status  in  greater  strength  than  ever  | 
before.  i 

When  the  press  itself  recognizes  | 
its  own  inadequacies  and  faults,  it  j 
will  have  taken  a  step  in  the  solu- 1 
tion  of  the  problem. 

The  command  is  forward! 

■ 

Gannett  Receives 
RIT  Founder  Award 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  will  be  presented  the 
Founders  Award,  highest  honor 
bestowed  by  the  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  at  convocation 
exercises  here  May  17.  This  is  the 
fourth  award  in  the  Institute’s  123- 
year  history. 

A  graduating  class  of  451  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  degrees  at  the 
67th  annual  convocation.  Charles 
McCahill,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  address. 

“The  spirit  of  public  service, 
free  enterprise,  initiative,  integrity 
and  the  far-sighted  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  of  Frank  Gannett  make  him 
a  living  example  of  the  spirit 
demonstrated  by  the  founders  of 
the  Institute,”  said  Dr.  Mark  El- 
lingson,  RIT  president. 

Mr.  Gannett  is  a  member  of 
RITs  board  of  trustees.  «It  was 
under  his  leadership  as  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  in  1922  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  was 
founded.  In  1937  he  led  the  move 
to  bring  the  school  to  Rochester 
where  it  became  the  Publishing 
and  Printing  Department  of  RIT. 
■ 

London  Corps  Elect 

London — The  Association  of 
•American  Correspondents  has 
elected  as  its  officers  for  1952-53: 
Howard  K.  Smith,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  president; 
Charles  A.  Smith,  international 
News  Service,  vicepresident;  Rom¬ 
ney  Wheeler,  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  secretary;  Rodney 
Crowther,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
treasurer. 
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Foreign  Press  Free 
In  Red  Yugoslavia 


By  Roy  Erwin 

Belgrade,  capital  city  of  a  com¬ 
munist  country,  perversely  proffers 
freedom  and  friendship  to  “cap¬ 
italistic”  c  o  r  r  e- 
spondents — to  the  ^  ’in¬ 

constant  and  con- 
tinuing  surprise  ~  ^ 

of  some  of  their  ' 

incredulous  read- 

The  incongru-  ^ 
ity  of  this  strange  ^ 

anomaly  was  de- 
scribed  in  all  its 
fascinating  facets 
this  week  by  ...  , 

Helen  Fisher,  M'ss  Pislicr 

sparkling  young  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Yugoslavia,  home 
for  her  first  vacation  in  the  U.  S. 
in  four  years. 

Without  censorship  or  travel  re¬ 
strictions.  with  reasonably  coopera¬ 
tive  government  officials,  friendly 
people,  a  lively  local  press  and  a 
convivial  press  club,  Yugoslavia, 
an  independent  no-man’s-land  be¬ 
tween  West  and  East,  currently 
offers  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  vital  locales  in  Europe  for  a 
foreign  correspondent,  in  Miss 
Fisher's  eager-eyed,  blue-eyed  view. 

Tito-land  is  exotic  and  exciting 
in  its  color,  customs,  nationalistic 
fervor  and  material  progress,  she 
reported. 

Travel  Freedom 

“We  are  perfectly  free  to  move 
around  anywhere  in  the  country, 
except  in  the  fortified  frontier 
zone,  to  which  permits  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,”  said  Miss  Fisher.  “There 
is  no  censorship  of  copy.  Certain 
government  officials  are  still  scared 
to  talk  to  the  press  much  but  they 
are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  higher  ech¬ 
elons. 

“Tito  talks  more  freely  than 
anyone  else — when  you  can  get  to 
see  him,”  she  continued. 

“The  break  with  Moscow  in¬ 
creased  Marshal  Tito's  popularity 
with  non-communists  but  he  is  not 
100%  popular,”  she  added.  “Not 
all  Yugoslavs  agree  with  him  but 
practically  all  of  them  agree  with 
his  break  with  Russia.” 

The  U.P.  writer  reported  that 
the  communist  party  numbers  few¬ 
er  than  600,000  members,  out  of 
a  population  of  16,000,000.  The 
plan  is  to  keep  the  ruling  clique 
small,  not  a  party  of  the  masses. 
Interesting  experiments  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  popularize  it  are  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  form  of  open  meetings, 
at  which  non-members  sit  and  de¬ 
bate  whether  a  party  member 
should  be  expelled. 

“They  assert  they  have  nothing 
.to  hide  and  will  not  reach  de¬ 


cisions  behind  closed  doors,”  said 
Miss  Fisher. 

The  correspondent  said  the  Yu¬ 
goslav  press  is  a  good  deal  freer 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  but 
that  it  is  not  a  free  press  as  we 
know  it,  yet. 

“Editors  formerly  received  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  all  the  time,  but 
such  orders  are  sent  them  only  oc¬ 
casionally  now,”  she  explained. 
“They  are  free  enough  to  print 
something,  get  jumped  on  and  then 
yank  it  out  of  later  editions. 

“The  press  is  becoming  more 
varied,”  she  continued.  “All  the 
papers  used  to  look  alike.  Now, 
they  are  developing  individualities. 
Even  the  party  organ,  Borba 
(Struggle)  is  experimenting  with 
makeup,  trying  to  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  to  look  better. 

Letters-to-Editor 

“A  new  letters-to-the-editor  col¬ 
umn  has  become  quite  interesting 
— two  full  columns  daily  in  fine 
print,”  related  the  correspondent. 
“Some  letters  criticize  Borba  and 
ask  why  it  carries  such  long  ar¬ 
ticles.  There  are  complaints  about 
local  situations,  discussions  of  the 
Trieste  problem — a  former  Italian 
tells  the  troubles  he  suffered  under 
Italian  rule  in  Trieste.  The  letters 
show  they  are  spontaneous,  but 
they  follow  the  party  line  pretty 
much. 

“Parliament  members  sent  in  let¬ 
ters  discussing  how  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  could  be  improved 
and  the  plan  to  reorganize  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,”  she  con¬ 
cluded. 

Politika,  a  famous  newspaper 
before  World  War  II,  is  not  tied  to 
any  party  and  is  run  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  board,  she  reported.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  board  members  are 
communists,  but  it  is  much  freer 
than  {ftrty  papers,  to  speak  out, 
she  said.  Each  of  the  six  Fed¬ 
erated  Republics  of  Yugoslavia  has 
a  party  paper  in  its  own  language. 

Press  Club 

The  Yugoslav  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation  operates  a  press  club,  to 
which  the  correspondents  belong. 
The  dining  room,  bar,  lounges  and 
chess  corner  with  its  perennial 
players  and  constant  kibitzers  are 
so  popular  that  diplomats  often  try 
to  wangle  membership. 

There  are  only  nine  full-time 
foreign  correspondents  stationed  in 
Belgrade  at  present,  although 
others  often  go  in  for  short  stays. 

Helen  Fisher,  a  blonde  and  vi¬ 
brant  woman  with  sky-blue  eyes 
behind  pink  -  shell  -  rimmed  glasses 
and  with  braided  hair,  has  been  in 
Yugoslavia  16  months  after  three 


and  one-half  years  in  Prague.  She 
knew  the  Czech  language  and  did 
not  find  it  too  difficult  to  learn  a 
similar  Slavic  tongue,  Serbo-Cro- 
tian.  She  joined  the  U.P.  in  1945 
and  has  served  in  Frankfort,  Ger¬ 
many.  She  got  out  of  Prague  in  a 
hurry,  when  she  learned  the  Red 
regime  plotted  her  arrest  on  the 
usual  fabricated  espionage  charges. 

“There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  post- 1948  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  1952  Yugoslavia,  mainly  in 
atmosphere,”  declared  Miss  Fisher 
with  animation.  “You  felt  things 
were  closing  in  on  you  in  Prague 
and  it  is  just  the  opposite  in  Bel¬ 
grade,  where  things  keep  opening 
up.” 

Ward  Morehouse 
Home  with  Bear 

Ward  Morehouse,  “Broadway 
After  Dark”  columnist  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  is  home  from  a  three-week, 
23,000-mile,  globe-circling  air  tour. 

The  veteran  writer  about  the 
theater  sent  in  daily  columns  by 
air-mail. 

Stop-over  points  on  the  tour, 
made  by  Pan  American  Airways 
plane  (except  the  homeward  flight 
from  San  Francisco  by  United 
Airlines  plane),  were  Paris,  Beirut, 
Karachi,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong, 
Tokyo,  Honolulu  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Fuel  stops  were  made  at 
Gander,  Rome,  Basra,  Okinawa 
and  Wake  Island. 

Mr.  Morehouse  sent  his  original 
copy  and  a  carbon  copy  in  sepa¬ 
rate  air-mail  envelopes,  in  case 
one  was  lost.  Another  carbon 
copy  was  retained  to  be  cabled,  if 
necessary.  However,  the  copy 
came  in  promptly,  sometimes  only 
two  days  after  it  was  written,  and 
cables  were  not  used. 

The  W-T&S  writer  brought 
home  with  him  a  Malayan  bear 
cub,  purchased  at  a  Bangkok  wild 
animal  bazaar  for  $35.  As  soon 
as  he  landed  in  New  York  May 
12,  he  drove  his  exotic  pet  to  the 
farm  of  his  wife’s  family  near 
Statesboro,  Ga.,  where  the  Bang¬ 
kok  beast  will  reside. 

W.  R.  Hearst.  Jjr., 

Reports  on  Europe 

William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Joiirnal-Ainerican,  turned  reporter 
for  his  paper  during  his  current 
European  tour.  Mr.  Hearst  and 
one  of  his  newspaper’s  columnists, 
Frank  Conniff,  flew  over  last  week 
on  a  trail-blazing  tourist  trip  of 
Pan  American  Airways. 

Concerning  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don,  his  first  visit  there  since  1944, 
Mr.  Hearst  wrote: 

“I  was  flattered  that  some  of  the 
people  at  Claridge’s  remembered 
me,  and  a  few  of  them  spoke  of 
the  days  when  my  father  stopped 
at  that  great  hotel.  I  thought  our 
suite  was  pretty  impressive  but 
when  we  whistled  at  its  size  one 
of  the  old  retainers  at  Claridge’s 
shook  his  head.  ‘Your  father  used 
to  take  a  whole  floor,’  he  said.” 


Max  Aitken,  who  works  with 
his  father.  Lord  Beaverborok,  in 
the  operation  of  the  London  Daily 
Express  and  the  London  Evening 
Standard,  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  to  call  upon  Mr.  Hearst. 

Mr.  Hearst  had  an  interview 
with  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
whom  he  has  known  since  the 
war,  at  SHAPE.  He  reported 
that  he  found  the  general  “will  be 
right  of  center,  politically  speak¬ 
ing.” 

“In  respect  to  the  Republican 
field,  the  Hearst  newspapers  ap¬ 
parently  occupy  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion,”  wrote  Mr.  Hearst.  “We 
think  that  both  Gen.  Eisenhower 
and  Sen.  Taft  are  able,  patriotic 
men,  either  one  of  whom  would 
make  a  capable  Chief  Executive." 

Besides  a  Powder  PuH 
She  Carries  Timetable 

Phyllis  Battelle,  woman's  ed¬ 
itor  of  International  News  Service, 
recently  set  a  “quick-change”  rec¬ 
ord — even  for  a  woman. 

In  a  period  of  three  weeks,  she 
covered  Queen  Juliana’s  visit  to 
New  York,  an  auto  speedway  ca¬ 
tastrophe  in  Dayton,  Northwest 
Airlines’  first  commercial  Strato- 
cruiser  flight  to  Tokyo,  and  a  pres¬ 
idential  ball  in  Haiti. 

Returning  from  Tokyo,  her 
plane  stopped  at  Shemya,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  islands.  By  that  time, 
having  crossed  the  international 
dateline  twice  and  passed  through 
several  time  zones.  Miss  Battelle 
took  in  stride  this  message  relayed 
to  her  from  INS  Managing  Editor 
Philip  G.  Reed  in  New  York: 

“Prepare  fly  Haiti  cover  feature 
assignment  when  return  New 
York.” 

Says  Miss  Battelle: 

“When  I  told  my  editors  I  liked 
to  travel,  they  really  took  me  up 
on  it.  I  never  go  anywhere  now 
without  a  good  selection  of  airline 
timetables  and  a  handy  reference 
map.” 

■ 

Lait  and  Mortimer 
Sue  New  York  Post 

Jack  Lait  and  Lee  Mortimer,  co¬ 
authors  of  “U.S.A.  Confidential,” 
instituted  libel  suits  against  the 
New  York  Post  Corporation  this 
week,  claiming  $500,000  damages 
each. 

The  plaintiffs — Mr.  Lait  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  is  a  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  paper — allege  that 
an  article,  “Ordure  Au  Lait,”  in 
the  New  York  Post  last  March  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  in  a  derogatory 
manner  and  contained  erroneous 
charges  against  them. 

Ofhers  named  as  defendants  are 
Richard  Manson,  general  manager 
of  the  Post;  James  A.  Wechsler, 
editor;  Paul  Sann,  executive  editor: 
and  Murray  Kempton,  labor  col¬ 
umnist. 

Messrs.  Lait  and  Mortimer  are 
themselves  defendants  in  severe 
suits,  based  on  contents  of  their 
book,  with  alleged  damages  run¬ 
ning  in  excess  of  $10,000,000. 
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Senate  to  Investigate 
Official  News  Barriers 


Washington — Two  moves,  one 
of  which  could  discourage  censor¬ 
ship  and  the  other  encourage  it. 
have  been  launched  by  Congress. 

The  Senate  has  authorized  a 
committee  to  investigate  news  bar¬ 
riers  in  the  government  agencies 
with  especial  attention  to  the  Pres¬ 
idential  Executive  Order  giving 
civilian  agencies  the  right  to  sup¬ 
press  whatever  their  security  of¬ 
ficers  consider  should  be  kept  from 
public  knowledge. 

The  House  has  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  whether  too 
much  stress  is  being  placed  on 
crime  stories  and  whether  ob¬ 
scene  material  is  being  circulated 
through  books,  magazines,  and 
comic  books  (presumably  news¬ 
paper  comic  strips  as  well),  or  is 
being  aired  by  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Senator  Blair  Moody,  former 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  is  sponsor 
of  the  censorship  study  and  will 
be  chairman  of  the  committee.  A 
fellow  Democrat,  also  a  former 
newspaperman.  Senator  A.  S. 
Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  will  be 
on  the  committee  as  will  Senator 
Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  Kansas  Re¬ 
publican;  John  L.  McClelland,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat;  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  California  Republican. 
Francis  Flanagan  is  counsel. 

Senator  Moody  has  indicated 
that  he  will  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  Washington  newsmen  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  committee  would  have  the 
right  to  propose  legislation  to  ease 
the  flow  of  needs.  Senator  Moody 
indicated  that  is  the  purpose  of 
his  proposed  study.  He  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve.  he  told  his  colleagues  in  a 
Senate  speech,  that  the  Executive 
Order,  in  its  present  form  at  least, 
is  wise.  Editorial  associations  have 
expressed  similar  views  and  on  the 
same  ground:  it  is  an  invitation  to 
civilian  administrators  to  hide  in¬ 
formation  which  might  prove  em¬ 
barrassing  to  them  personally  al¬ 
though  not  having  the  capacity  to 
inflict  any  damage  elsewhere. 

Statutory  direction  by  Congress 
could  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
Presidential  mandate,  cancel  it  or 
rewrite  it.  There  has  been  bi¬ 
partisan  condemnation  of  the 
order  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  House  inquiry  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Rep.  E.  C.  Gathings  of 
Arkansas.  The  resolution  said 
nothing  about  legislation  but  the 
eventual  committee  report  na¬ 
turally  would  include  recommen¬ 
dations  to  be  translated  into  law. 

Mr.  Gathings  attacked  “im¬ 
proper  emphasis”  on  crime,  vio- 
Jwce  and  corruption  in  radio  and 
TV  shows.  Between  6  and  9  p.m. 
in  one  area,  he  said,  television  pro¬ 
grams  included  91  murders,  seven 
stagecoach  robberies  and  an  assort- 
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ment  of  various  other  crimes. 

Democratic  Leader  John  Mc¬ 
Cormack  expressed  concern  that 
the  sweeping  scope  of  the  inquiry 
into  “current  literature”  might  ex¬ 
tend  to  newspapers,  but  fellow 
members  didn't  take  a  similar  view. 

Liquor  Ads  Attacked 

It  became  apparent  from  several 
of  the  leading  speeches  that  a 
prime  purpose,  although  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  resolution,  is  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  new  drive  against  liquor 
advertising  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Two  of  the  supporters. 
Reps.  Rees  of  Kansas  and  Bryson 
of  South  Carolina,  stressed  those 
“abuses.”  Rep.  Rees  went  some¬ 
what  farther: 

“Of  course,  we  want  free  tele¬ 
vision,  free  radio  service,  and  free 
press  in  this  country,  but  we  do 
not  want  the  morals  of  the  people 
of  this  country  injured  under  the 
name  of  a  free  press.” 

Rep.  Gathings  saved  the  resolu¬ 
tion  from  what  seemed  likely  de¬ 
feat  on  the  press  freedom  issue  by 
declaring:  “It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  include  the  newspapers  at  all.” 

To  which  Rep.  Rees  added:  “I 
do  not  have  any  intention  of  going 
out  and  investigating  newspapers — 
not  at  all.  The  only  question  here 
is  whether  present  laws  are  ade¬ 
quate.  That  is  all.  There  is  no 
question  of  investigating  news¬ 
papers  at  all.” 

‘Give  the  People  the  Facts’ 

The  Senate  investigation  has 
been  a  pending  issue  since  April 
24  when  Senator  Moody  keynoted 
his  suggestion  for  a  proble  with 
the  reminder  to  his  colleagues: 
“If  the  people  have  the  facts,  they 
will  make  the  right  decisions.” 

No  danger  is  greater  than  block¬ 
ing  the  free  flow  of  news,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  warned  and,  drawing  on  his 
years  of  newspaper  experience,  he 
assured  “there  is  no  group  of  men 
in  the  world  more  anxious  to  pro¬ 
tect  actual  military  secrets  than  the 
new.spapermen.” 

But,  Mr.  Moody  continued,  none 
is  more  alert  to  the  need  for 
keeping  open  the  conduits  of  in¬ 
formation  on  public  matters.  At 
that  point  he  introduced  the  in¬ 
vestigatory  resolution  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  that  a  dual  problem  is 
involved  —  protecting  the  country 
against  release  of  information  of 
use  to  a  potential  enemy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  suppression  of  informa¬ 
tion  it  should  have  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  Michigan  Senator  originally 
favored  entrusting  the  problem  to 
a  committee  of  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  in  an  advisory  capacity 
“not  editors  who  come  here  occa¬ 
sionally  and  do  not  have  the  same 
working  knowledge  as  do  the  active 
newspapermen  on  the  scene.” 
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Bagasse  Newsprint 
Termed  Success 

Savannah,  Ga.  —  Experimental 
efforts  to  produce  newsprint  from 
sugar  cane  waste  were  described 
as  successful  after  a  test  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  Herty  Foundation 
Laboratories  here  May  14. 

Joaquin  de  la  Rosa,  Cuban-born 
American  inventor  who  perfected 
the  process,  was  enthusiastic  at 
results  of  the  bagasse  demonstra¬ 
tion,  despite  difficulties  with  the 
pulp  which  delayed  start  of  the 
trial  run. 

Ed  Powers,  representing  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  at  the  dem¬ 
onstration,  described  the  bagasse 
newsprint  as  “very  white  and 
strong,  much  finer  than  ordinary 
newsprint.” 

Red  Plot  to  Seize 
Guild  Is  Told 

Los  Angeles — Attempts  by  the 
Communist  Party  to  win  control 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
at  its  Toronto  convention  in  1938, 
were  described  here  last  week  at 
the  conspiracy  trial  of  14  party 
members. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  15  weeks  the  trial  has  been  on, 
Philip  M.  (Slim)  Connelly,  former 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild 
president,  was  positively  identified 
as  a  party  member. 

Witnesses  who  described  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Communist  members  in 
the  guild  were  Otis  (Ed)  Phillips, 
former  photographer  on  the  Her¬ 
ald  Express,  now  in  the  real 
estate  business,  and  Nathaniel 
Honig,  copyreader  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Mr.  Honig,  who  said  he  was  a 
member  of  the  party  from  1927 
until  1938,  described  a  pre-conven¬ 
tion  caucus  of  party  members  in 
a  Toronto  hotel  room  in  1938. 

“There  were  about  50  Commu¬ 
nist  delegates,”  he  testified.  “The 
meeting  was  called  by  Roy  Hud¬ 
son,  not  a  delegate  but  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  Political 
Bureau. 

“Hudson  told  his  fellow  Reds 
that  he  wanted  all  of  the  delegates 
to  stick  together  during  the  guild 
convention  to  support  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party’s  aims  in  passing  resolu¬ 
tions  and  the  election  of  an  inter¬ 
national  executive  board  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Communists. 

“Connelly  got  up  and  gave  such 
a  pledge,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  he  joined  the 
party,  with  the  permission  of  his 
superiors  on  the  Herald  &  Express 
but  not  at  their  suggestion,  shortly 
after  the  Guild  strike  against  the 
paper  in  1946.  His  purpose,  he 
said,  was  to  find  out  what  persons 
in  the  Guild  were  members  of  the 
party. 

He  said  the  strike  had  aroused 
an  internal  struggle  in  the  local 
guild  which  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  left-wing  forces  in  the  union. 


Steelworkers 
Charge  Press 
Is  'Unfair' 

Philadelphia  —  CIO  Steelwork¬ 
ers,  meeting  in  convention  here 
this  week,  accused  newspapers  of 
“unfair  treatment”  of  the  union  in 
its  current  wage  dispute  with  the 
steel  industry. 

In  a  resolution  titled  “Freedom 
of  the  Press”  and  passed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  2,500  convention 
delegates,  the  union  declared  that 
“our  members  and  millions  of 
other  Americans  have  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  shock  and  shame  at  the 
unprecedented  displays  of  bias, 
misrepresentation,  withholding  of 
the  truth,  and  reliance  on  dema¬ 
goguery  and  prejudice  which  has 
typified  the  handling  of  the  steel 
dispute  from  the  very  beginning 
by  most  of  the  newspapers  and 
newsmagazines  of  the  nation.” 

The  resolution  went  on  to  state: 

“1.  The  United  Steel  Workers 
of  America  through  its  6th  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  expresses  its 
deep  resentment  against  the  un¬ 
fair  treatment  which  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  wholly  justified  and 
moderate  case  of  Steelworkers  in 
their  current  dispute  with  the  steel 
companies. 

“2.  We  sharply  condemn  those 
publishers,  editors  and  industrial¬ 
ists  who  have  shamelessly  seized 
the  nation’s  press  to  conduct  an 
assault  against  the  Steelworkers 
and  against  public  servants  who 
have  acted  in  the  public  interest 
instead  of  as  puppets  of  the  top 
executives  of  the  steel  industry. 

“3.  We  commend  those  few 
newspapers  and  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  which  have  held 
out  against  this  anti-democratic 
domination  of  the  means  of  pub¬ 
lic  information. 

“4.  We  reiterate  our  friendship 
for  the  reporters  whom  we  know 
are  not  responsible  for  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  lies,  hysteria  and  mis¬ 
representation. 

“5.  We  call  upon  the  American 
people  upon  whose  support  the 
newspapers  depend  to  protest  the 
abandonment  of  the  true  principles 
of  the  free  press  in  the  steel  dis¬ 
pute  and  we  make  this  appeal  to 
all,  no  matter  what  their  views 
may  be  as  to  the  merits  of  the  steel 
dispute.  We  are  confident  that  the 
American  people  believe  that  the 
Steelworkers  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
hearing  in  the  public  prints.” 

■ 

'No  Progress' 

In  Tacoma 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  No  progress 
apparently  has  been  made  in  the 
pressmen’s  strike  that  has  caused 
suspension  of  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  since  April  12.  Meetings 
between  management  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  pressmen’s  union 
concluded  May  9  with  “no  prog¬ 
ress”  reported. 
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La  Prensa  Hopes 

continued  from  page  10 

government  refused  to  permit  La 
Prensa  to  install  a  rotary  press 
of  eight  units  which  had  been 
bought  early  in  1948  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $800,000.  The  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  for  this  further  restriction 
was  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  is¬ 
suing  the  order,  the  press  had  been 
imported  by  a  paper  that  was  no 
longer  licensed  by  the  Registry  of 
Importers.  This,  charge  the  edi¬ 
tors,  was  a  retroactive  sentence 
without  benefit  of  trial,  hearing,  or 
any  other  legal  protection. 

Januaiy  25,  1951 

Finally,  the  kill.  .\t  noon  on 
January  25,  1951,  a  note  signed 
by  the  secretary  general  of  the 
union  of  news  vendors  demanded 
of  La  Prensa; 

Elimination  of  all  branch  of¬ 
fices;  elimination  of  subscribers, 
and  recognition  of  the  union  as 
the  sole  agency  to  distribute  and 
sell  the  paper;  and  that  La  Prensa 
should  pay  the  news  vendors  union 
20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
classified  advertisemnts  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  social  work  of  the 
union. 

The  note  threatened  that  if  the 
demands  were  not  met  within  48 
hours  the  union  would  take  “nec¬ 
essary  steps.”  The  note  had  been 
dated  January  23.  The  term  of  its 
ultimatum  had  already  expired 
when  it  was  delivered  by  hand  on 
January  25.  That  night,  when  the 
presses  began  to  roll,  the  editors 
report,  “strange  persons  burst  into 
our  plant  demanding  cooperation 
and  preventing  the  papers  from 
circulating,  and  threatening  the 
personal  safety  of  La  Prensa  em¬ 
ployes  if  their  demands  were  not 
met.  .  .  .  The  place  was  isolated, 
and  since  it  was  impossible  to  get 
police  protection,  the  printing  of 
La  Prensa  had  to  be  stopped  soon 
after  it  was  begun,  and  the  copies 
that  had  been  printed  could  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  building.” 

Repeated  requests  for  a  confer- 
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ence  between  representatives  of  La 
Prensa’s  personnel,  the  President 
of  Argentina,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  were  fruitless.  Daily,  La 
Prensa  employes  gathered  in  the 
main  buiidinc.  The  employes 
wanted  to  return  to  work,  wanted 
the  paper  to  be  published  again. 
The  only  thing  they  asked  was 
protection  should  they  return  to 
the  printing  areas  of  the  paper. 

On  February  26,  the  employes 
decided  to  go  back  to  work.  The 
paper  had  been  idle  for  a  month.  It 
was  decided  to  publicize  the  re- 
turn-to-work  decision  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  news  agencies,  and  to 
send  a  telegram  announcing  their 
decision  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  chief  of  police,  requesting 
physical  protection. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  print¬ 
ing  plant,  the  employes  were  met 
with  bullets  from  ambush.  One 
workman  was  killed  outright;  four¬ 
teen  were  wounded.  The  ambush 
took  place  a  few  yards  from  a 
police  station.  Not  a  policeman 
was  in  sight. 

Despite  the  armed  attack,  the 
rest  of  the  workmen  entered  the 
plant  and  started  to  work.  Then 
police  arrived — and  arrested  all  the 
workmen  and  took  them  to  police 
headquarters.  Police  took  over  the 
plant.  And  since  that  night,  the 
equipment  of  La  Prensa  has  been 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  own¬ 
ers. 

Editor’s  Flight  to  Safety 
The  day  after  La  Prensa’s  seizure, 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  grandson 
of  the  paper’s  founder  and  the 
third  generation  editor,  tried  to 
visit  his  mother  for  the  Easter 
holidays  in  Uruguay.  Police 
ordered  him  not  to  travel,  and 
entered  his  residence  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  warrant.  Dr.  Gainza  had 
not  returned  to  his  home,  how¬ 
ever.  He  realized  it  was  not  only 
his  paper  that  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Intervention  Committee. 
With  the  assistance  of  two  Ar¬ 
gentinians  he  reached  Uruguay  by 
small  sailboat. 

It  was  a  tragic  and  alarming 
interlude  for  a  great,  free  news¬ 
paper  which,  since  its  first  issue 
on  October  18,  1869,  until  its  last 
independent  issue  on  February  26. 
1951,  had  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  free  journalists 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  inuflential 
journals  of  our  time.  La  Prensa 
had  succeeded  for  81  years  in 
making  righteousness  readable  and 
government  understandable. 

It  had  become  what  Joseph  Pul¬ 
itzer  once  described  as  a  “lookout 
on  the  bridge  of  the  ship  of  state.” 
Dr.  Gainza  and  his  editors  will  in 
this  book  affirm  a  faith  in  the 
people  of  Argentina  that  will  re¬ 
store  La  Prensa’s  independence  and 
enable  it  to  make  democracy  at¬ 
tainable  in  its  home  land. 

The  road  to  liberty  has  been 
long  and  bloody.  The  clash  be¬ 
tween  totalitarianism  and  democ¬ 
racy  has  since  the  beginning  of 


World  War  II  been  inescapable. 
The  sometimes  creeping  dangers 
to  free  speech,  free  opinion,  and 
free  living  need  to  be  watched, 
lest  the  long,  bloody  road  will 
have  to  be  trod  again. 

Recently  in  South  America,  im¬ 
portant,  highly  educated  business 


^ “dC;  Bolivia  Poses 
)e  watched,  Latest  Threat 
;  To  Free  Press 


Denial  of  the  right  to  publish 


m.an  tniH  “Vr,.,r  M/wwi,  A  1°  daily  newspaper  La  Razon 

men  told  me.  Your  North  Amen-  ,  ,  n  u  .u  .u  „i  i  n 

can  newspapers  tell  your  readers 


far  too  much!”  And  L  influential  [evolut.onary  government 

South  American  publisher  told  constitutes  an  act  of  aggression 
me,  “What  we  need  in  my  country 
is  not  democracy  but  strLger  die 


tatorship." 


Hemisphere,”  it  was  charged  in  a 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  watched  two  '‘‘^‘cment  by  the  Inter-Am- 

American  Air  Force  officers,  “pub-  f 'can  Press  Association  and  the 
lie  relations  officers,”  enter  the  ‘"‘r  n""?"  »  Association  of 

city  room  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  cas  ers. 

upstate  New  York  and  ask  to  see  associations  agreed  to 

a  reporter’s  copy  prepared  for  an  nndertake  a  vigorous  campaign  m 
assignment  at  their  base.  That  was  f 
indeed  an  isolated  incident.  It  does 

not  often  occur  here.  When  I  receive  adequate  protection  for  its 
discussed  it  with  a  General  at  Pr°P"'‘‘y 

^  Th?  Freedom  of  the  Press  Corn- 


years  of  dealing  with  Army  and 


A  •  T-  .  mittec  of  lAPA,  headed  by  Jules 

Air  Force  news  in  war  and  peace,  d  •  i 

.  „  I  .  .  II.  DuBois,  Latin  American  corres- 


U.A.  I  j  .  t  1  A  L^unui2»,  i.aiiii  rviiiciicaii 

he  had  never  once  asked  to  see  a  ’  ^  ^ 

reporters  copy  after  it  was  written.  P  investigation  of 

When  a  great  paper  can  be  ex-  ,  &  o 

propriated  in  the  Western  Hemi-  ^pSent  Victor  Pas  Estenssoro 

--ciected  a  direct  appeal  by  Mr. 
rampart  anew.  > 


St.  Petersburg  Case 
Involves  Good  Will 


President  Victor  Pas  Estenssoro 
rejected  a  direct  appeal  by  Mr. 
Du  Bois  for  the  government  to 
furnish  legal  guaranties  of  police 
protection  to  the  newspaper. 

“It  is  apparent  the  government 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla.— The  St.  has  through  intimidation  and  co- 
Petersburg  Times  and  its  publisher,  ^rcion  prevented  the  newwr 
Nelson  Poynter,  filed  suits  May  14  from  publishing  since  April  1  , 
in  circuit  court  against  the  5r.  ‘he  lAPA  conimittee  concluded 
Petersburg  Independent  and  its  j  H  >s  apparent  that  the  government 
former  publisher,  Ralph  Nichol-  has  indicated  no  intention  of  per¬ 
son.  for  malicious  libel  damage  of  the  newspaper  to  publish, 

$■’50  000  ‘hat  the  government  refuses  to 

“The  plaintiffs  claim  they  have  gt'^rantce  police  protection,  that 
fought  for  13  years  for  fair  and  ‘he  government  dc^s  not  intend 
scientific  regulation  of  private  util-  *°  restrain  its  partisans  from 
ity  monopolies  but  on  April  2-  ‘“ek'og.  the  newspaper  plant 
before  the  sale  of  the  Independent  should  it  attempt  to  publish, 
to  Roy  Thomson  of  Canada — the  Like  La  Prensa 

Independent  published  a  story  that  The  report  added;  “It  is  apparent 
linked  Mr.  Poynter  with  an  alleged  that  the  same  pattern  of  intimida- 
“plot”  to  defeat  the  program  he  tion,  coercion  and  persecution  that 
had  favored  and  fought  for.  The  befell  the  newspaper  La  Prensa  ol 
complaints  stress  damage  to  “good  Buenos  Aires  last  year  is  being 
will.”  meted  out  by  the  government  of 

Mr.  Poynter  said  he  would  turn  Bolivia  to  La  Razon,  and  for  the 
all  net  damages  over  to  a  fund  for  same  reason;  Because  it  is  rte 
a  municipal  auditorium.  newspaper  of  largest  circulation 

Loyal  Phillips,  publisher  of  the  and  greatest  prestige  in  its  coun- 
Independent,  had  no  comment.  try.” 

The  committee  reported  the  “la 
D©nVGr  Pap@rs  Back  mentable”  fact  that  not  a  single 
'TV>r  e  T  u  »  WiT  •  newspaper  in  La  Paz  dared  pro- 

iVly  OOn  JOnn  JVlOVl©  (esj  against  the  government  action 
Denver — Newspaper  publishers  in  keeping  La  Razon  closed, 
here  are  getting  behind  Leo  Me-  La  Razon.  owned  by  Carlos  V 
Carey’s  motion  picture,  “My  Son  Aramayo,  tin  magnate,  first  was 
John,”  following  special  previews  padlocked  by  the  government 
for  executive  editorial  staffs.  then  the  padlock  was  removed  but 

First  of  the  previews  followed  a  few  days  later  armed  bands  of 
a  dinner  given  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  militia  threatened  the  plant  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Post.  Gov.  President  Paz  Estenssoro  refused 
Dan  Thornton  was  a  guest.  police  protection,  remarking; 

Another  preview  for  the  execu-  “I  am  not  going  to  shoot  the 
tive  editorial  staff  of  Scripps-  people  of  Bolivia  to  defend  Mr 
Howard’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  Aramayo.” 
was  arranged  by  Jack  Foster,  edi-  The  President  said  he  did  not 
tor-in-chief.  Both  papers  have  want  the  plant  wrecked,”  because 
pledged  full  backing  of  the  film  it  can  be  very  useful  to  Bolivia, 
on  the  editorial  as  well  as  drama  and  advised  the  paper’s  editors  not 
pages.  to  attempt  to  publish. 
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Corson 


Atkins 


Bostwick 


Anthony 


Bulsch 


Bradford 


Culver  French  Kidd  Krueger  Lindsay  McKinney  Murphy  Nagel 


27  Executives  Coming 
To  Seminar  on  Costs 


Newspapers  from  17  states  will 
be  represented  when  27  business 
executives  begin  work  Monday 
morning,  May  19,  at  a  manage¬ 
ment  and  costs  seminar  of  the 
American  University. 

The  members  will  spend  the 
week  through  Friday,  discussing 
methods  of  improving  the  busi¬ 
ness  structure  of  publishing,  includ¬ 
ing  ideas  for  controlling  costs, 
increasing  revenues  and  making 
production  more  efficient.  A  confi¬ 
dential  comparison  study  of  their 
papers  will  figure  in  the  discussion. 

The  men,  selected  from  the 
largest  number  of  nominations 
ever  received  by  the  Institute  for 
any  seminar,  are: 

Daniel  R.  Anthony  IV,  Leav¬ 
enworth  (Kan.)  Times. 

T.  W.  Atkins,  general  manager- 
business  manager,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle. 

Robert  H.  Beck,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord. 

John  B.  Bishop,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye 
Gazette. 

Harry  O.  Bostwick.  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Ventura  County 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press. 

Tutt  S.  Bradford,  publisher 
and  general  manager,  Bristol  (Va.) 


Herald-Courier. 

Louis  G.  Buisch,  general  mana¬ 
ger-editor,  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune. 

Peter  Corson,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal. 

Arthur  A.  Culver,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Daily  Press  and  En¬ 
terprise. 

Byron  E.  French,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Fred  M.  Kidd,  Jr.,  business 
manager  -  vice  president,  Iona 
(Mich.)  Daily  Sentinel  -  Standard. 

R.  F.  Krueger,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Merrill  Lindsay,  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Review. 

Robert  M.  McKinney,  publish¬ 
er,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexi¬ 
can. 

John  H.  Murphy  III,  assistant 
business  manager,  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  H.  Nagel,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News. 

John  H.  Notman,  manager, 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 

Merle  C.  Ostrom,  general 


manager,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher. 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald 
and  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus. 

Fred  P.  Perkins,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Philip  T.  Rich,  publisher  and 
editor.  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News. 

M.  B.  Ronald,  publisher, 
Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Daily  Republic. 

Willis  W.  Shenk,  controller, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

John  R.  Thistlethwaite,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager,  Ope¬ 
lousas  (La.)  Daily  World. 

F.  Granger  Weil,  executive 
vicepresident.  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald. 

David  J.  Whichard,  co-publish¬ 
er  and  managing  editor,  Greenville 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Reflector. 

Carter  H.  White,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  to  publisher,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record- Journal. 

Discussion  leaders  are:  F.  W. 
Schaub,  general  manager,  Deca¬ 
tur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review;  Mat¬ 
thew  G.  Sullivan,  general  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Russell  Stratton,  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant;  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr., 
business  manager,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  Enquirer;  Phil  Buchheit, 
publisher,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  and  Journal;  James  Dar- 
cey,  general  manager,  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can;  George  R.  Stewart,  advertis¬ 


ing  manager,  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer  and  Reporter;  Leon 
Kondell,  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News; 
Herbert  Tushingham,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal;  and  Willard 
C.  Worcester,  general  manager. 
Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

■ 

Rome  Daily  American 
Reports  Record  Profit 

Rome — A  net  profit  of  5,719,- 
000  lire  (about  $9,000)  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1952  was  reported 
to  stockholders  of  the  Rome  Daily 
American  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Rome  (Italy) 
Daily  American,  at  their  annual 
meeting  here  May  6. 

The  figure,  representing  the 
largest  quarterly  return  for  any 
three-month  period  in  the  six-year 
history  of  the  independent  English- 
language  daily,  was  announced  by 
Louis  M.  Cortese,  president. 


Thistlethwaite  Weil 


5NPA  Suggested  Method  for  Determining  Cost  of  Advertising 


continued  from  page  7 
mation  in  order  to  compare  opera¬ 
tions  of  succeeding  periods  within 
one  organization  or  operation  for 
the  same  periods  for  several  or¬ 
ganizations,  although  in  the  latter 
case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
operating  conditions  and  policies 
of  two  organizations  my  be  so 
different  as  to  deprive  comparisons 
of  value  unless  the  underlying 
conditions  are  taken  into  account 
and  allowed  for. 

The  basic  concept  for  this  re¬ 
port  is  that  the  cost  of  space  used 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  user: 
news  and  editorial  space  by  the 
subscriber  and  advertising  space  by 
the  advertiser.  Although  this  con¬ 
cept  does  not  give  any  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  mutual  dependency  of 
news  and  advertising,  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  consistent  com¬ 
parison.  The  extent  to  which 
either  group  of  space  users  fails 
to  pay  for  its  space  results  in  a 
cost  which  must  be  recovered  in 
the  revenue  from  other  groups  of 
users  before  an  overall  profit  can 
be  made.  For  purposes  of  this 
analysis  we  recommend  that  the 
grouping  of  space  users  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  three  groups:  subscrib¬ 
ers  (news  and  editorial),  display 
advertisers  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Organizations  publishing  more 
than  one  paper  or  publishing  both 
a  daily  and  Sunday  edition  must 
allocate  their  operating  expenses 
to  each  paper  if  an  allocation  is  not 
provided  for  in  its  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures.  Allocations  now  being 
made  should  be  reviewed  for  var¬ 
iances  from  bases  adopted  by  other 
organizations. 

Single  paper  operating  expenses, 
as  determined  from  the  accounting 
records  or  by  allocations,  are  allo¬ 
cated  as  a  charge  against  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  each  group  of  space 
users.  The  excess,  if  any,  of 
charges  allocated  to  the  news  and 
editorial  function  in  excess  of  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  is  an  additional 
charge  to  be  recovered  in  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue. 

Bases  for  allocating  single  paper 
operating  expenses  to  the  three 
revenue  functions  are  as  follows: 
Paper  Used 

Paper  cost  is  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  space  occupied  by 
each  revenue  function  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  daily  measurement.  Cost 
includes  delivery  charges,  storage 
payroll  and  expenses,  storage  space 
rental  and  handling.  Sale  of  waste 
is  credited  to  the  expense  before 
allocation. 

Ink  Used 

Ink  cost  is  allocated  in  the  same 
ration  determined  for  paper  cost. 
Until  color  becomes  more  import¬ 
ant,  no  segregation  of  color  ink 
is  required. 

Purchased  Sections 

Sections  purchased  complete  are 
chargeable  against  news  and  edi¬ 
torial.  The  cost  of  purchased  sec- 
'  tions  in  which  the  organization 
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sells  the  advertising  is  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  measured  content. 
Composing  Expenses 
Total  composing  room  cost  is 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  produc¬ 
tive  hours  employed  in  each  type 
of  composition  as  reported  by  the 
composing  room. 

Stereotype  Expenses 

Stereotype  expenses  are  allocat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  ration  as  deter¬ 
mined  for  paper  cost. 

Press  Room  Expenses 

Press  room  expenses  are  allo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  ratio  as  deter¬ 
mined  for  paper  cost. 

Editorial  and  News  Expenses 
Expenses  directly  attributable  to 
the  editorial  and  news  content  are 
allocated  direct  to  that  revenue 
function. 

Advertising  Expenses 

Direct  expenses  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising  are  allocated  direct  to  their 
related  revenue  function.  Indirect 
advertising  expenses  are  allocated 
to  display  and  classified  in  the 
ratio  of  direct  advertising  expenses. 
Circulating  Expenses 
Total  circulation  cost  is  allocat¬ 
ed  on  ratio  determined  for  paper 
cost. 

Indirect  Expenses 

Indirect  expenses  include  ac¬ 
counting,  collection  and  credit, 
purchasing,  building  maintenance, 
depreciation,  property  insurance 
and  taxes,  promotion  employes 
benefits,  administration  and  other 
items  not  directly  charged  against 
departments.  Miscellaneous  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  not  directly  applied 
as  a  reduction  of  departmental 
costs  are  applied  to  indirect  ex¬ 
penses.  The  net  indirect  cost  is 
allocated  in  the  ratio  of  the  totals 
of  all  other  expenses. 

Exclusions 

The  following  items  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  operating  expenses:  divi¬ 
dends  paid  on  preferred  and  com¬ 
mon  shares,  interest  on  bonded 
indebtedness,  mortgage  loans  or 
other  loans,  state  and  federal  taxes 
based  on  income,  rental  Income  or 
expense  on  non-publishing  prop¬ 
erties,  income  from  investments 
and  other  non-publishing  income 
and  expenses. 

Application  of  Circulation 
Revenue 

Circulation  revenue  is  applied  as 
a  recovery  of  the  total  cost  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  news  and  editorial 
function  of  the  paper.  If  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  is  not  sufficient  to 
absorb  news  and  editorial  ex¬ 
penses,  the  deficiency  is  an  added 
cost  of  display  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  recovered  in  reven¬ 
ue  from  advertising.  The  amount 
of  the  deficiency  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  circulation 
rate  policies.  The  allocation  of  the 
deficiency  to  display  advertising 
and  classified  advertising  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  paid  linage  of  the  two 
classes  of  advertising. 


Cost  Per  Line  of  Advertising 
Materials  and  departmental 
costs  allocated  to  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  classfied  advertising  are 
divided  by  the  number  of  lines  of 
paid  display  advertising  and  of 
paid  classified  advertising  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  departmental  cost  per 
paid  line  for  each  class  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  total  of  these  amounts 
plus  a  pro  rata  part  of  the  deficien¬ 
cy  in  circulation  revenue,  if  any, 
is  the  average  cost  per  line  of  each 
class  of  advertising  to  be  re¬ 
covered  from  its  respective  rev¬ 
enue. 

Advertising  Linage 
In  determining  the  per  line  cost 
of  advertising,  we  recommend  the 
use  of  billed  linage  rather  than 
measured  linage.  The  use  of 
measured  linage  would  require  an 
adjustment  of  per  line  costs  so  as 
to  include  costs  for  re-runs,  head¬ 
ings  or  other  non-revenue  adver¬ 
tising  linage  which  may  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

An  organization  publishing  more 
than  one  paper  or  publishing  a 
daily  and  Sunday  edition  must  al¬ 
locate  its  operating  expenses  to 
each  paper  if  an  allocation  is  not 
provided  for  in  its  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures.  Bases  for  allocating  are 
as  follows: 

Paper  Used 

Cost  of  paper  is  allocated  on 
basis  of  pressroom  reports  of  ton¬ 
nage  used  for  paper. 

Ink  Used 

The  ration  for  paper  usage  is 
applied  to  total  cost  of  ink. 
Purchased  Sections 

All  purchased  sections  are 
charged  against  the  paper  in  which 
they  are  used. 

Composing  Expenses 

Composing  costs  are  first  allo¬ 
cated  to  each  classification  of  com¬ 
position  (news  and  editorial,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising)  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  reported  productive  payroll 
hours  engaged  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  costs  allocated  to  each 
classification  of  composition  are 
chargeable  to  each  paper  in  the 
ratio  of  the  papers’  contents  of  that 
classification. 

Stereotype  Expenses 

Stereotype  expenses  are  allocat¬ 
ed  to  each  paper  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  pages. 

Pressroom  Expenses 

Pressroom  expenses  are  allocat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  ratios  as  paper  used. 
Editorial  &  News  Expenses 
Editorial  and  news  expenses  not 
directly  chargeable  to  a  specific 
paper  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  news  and  editorial  content. 

Advertising  Expenses 

Advertising  expenses  not  directly 
chargeable  to  display  advertising 
or  classified  advertising  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  each  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  ratio  of  expenses 
directly  charged.  If  no  expenses 
are  charged  directly,  an  analysis  of 
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payrolls  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
allocating  total  expenses.  Ex¬ 
penses  chargeable  to  each  classifi¬ 
cation  of  advertising  are  allocated 
to  each  paper  on  the  basis  of  its 
content  of  each  classification. 
Circulation  Expenses 

Total  circulation  expenses  to  be 
allocated  generally  on  the  basis 
of  net  paid  circulation.  If  one 
paper  is  predominant  in  a  specific 
zone,  it  may  be  necessary  to  first 
classify  expenses  by  circulation 
zones  before  allocating  to  each 
paper. 

Indirect  Expenses 
Indirect  expenses  are  allocated 
to  individual  papers  in  the  ratio 
of  the  total  of  all  other  expenses. 
Combination  Circulation 
Revenue 

Credits  given  for  combination 
subscription  are  chargeable  against 
the  circulation  revenue  of  each 
paper  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
its  straight  rate  to  the  combined 
straight  rates. 

While  the  foregoing  may  appear 
very  complicated,  it  is  not  so  com¬ 
plex  as  it  appears,  and  the  whole 
cost  analysis  can  be  done  by  com¬ 
petent  accountants  in  a  reasonable 
time.  The  first  cost  analysis  will 
be  much  more  difficult  than  sub¬ 
sequent  ones  because  it  is  in  the 
first  analysis  that  all  the  work 
must  be  done  in  determining  the 
basis  of  allocations  and  in  adjust¬ 
ing  accounting  procedures  so  as  to 
derive  the  necessary  figures.  After 
it  has  been  done  once,  subsequent 
analysis  can  be  made  with  relative 
ease. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  an¬ 
alysis  is  tremendous.  One  news¬ 
paper  organization  which  has  been 
using  it  and  refining  it  for  about 
three  years  reports  that  it  found 
that  while  its  average  retail  rate 
structure  was  producing  a  small 
profit,  its  lowest  retail  rates  were 
actually  loss  rates.  Upon  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  analysis  it  was  able  to 
correct  that  situation.  The  analy¬ 
sis  enables  the  publisher  to  de¬ 
termine  at  any  given  volume  just 
what  effect  changes  in  costs,  su^ 
as  wage  rates  and  newsprint,  will 
have  upon  unit  advertising  costs 
and  at  any  given  level  of  costs 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  changes 
in  volume. 

In  order  that  publishers  may 
understand  just  what  sort  of  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  derived  from  this  type 
of  analysis  we  submit  actual  fig¬ 
ures  for  a  past  year  from  a  13  is¬ 
sue  metropolitan  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization.  {See  Charts  A,  B.  C  and 
D  which  appear  on  Page  7.) 

Product  of  Variables 

The  cost  of  advertising  in  any 
newspaper  operation,  at  least  un¬ 
der  present  day  conditions,  is  not 
static.  It  is  the  product  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  variables  which  can  change 
rapidly.  The  most  Important  of 
these  variables  are  ( 1 )  the  per  unit 
costs  of  operation,  that  is,  the 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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price  per  ton  of  newsprint,  the 
wage  scale  per  hour  of  employes 
and  similar  items;  (2)  the  levels 
of  circulation;  (3)  the  price  at 
which  circulation  is  sold;  (4)  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  news 
and  feature  material;  (5)  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  carried,  and 
(6)  the  nature  and  classification 
of  advertising  carried. 

Consequently,  the  value  of  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  formula  to  any 
particular  publication  depends 
upon  its  periodic  re-application  be¬ 
cause  the  quantity  which  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  measure  is  a  changing  and 
dynamic  one.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  those  who  may  wish 
to  use  this  formula  do  so  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  and  that  the  period 
of  analysis  be  sufficiently  long, 
preferably  a  year,  to  include  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  and  to  flatten 
out  the  effects  of  temporary  and 
unusual  conditions. 

The  costing  procedure  suggested 
in  this  report  may  be  used  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  effect  of  changes  in  any 
one  of  the  variables  by  assuming 
constancy  in  the  others.  For  in¬ 
stance.  if  it  be  assumed  that  cir¬ 
culation  and  circulation  revenue; 
the  level  of  absolute  expenses  such 
as  wages,  newsprint,  etc.;  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  advertising  linage  as 
between  national,  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied:  and  the  news  content  would 
remain  constant,  the  remaining 
variable  would  be  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  linage.  Projec¬ 
tions  can  be  made  as  to  effect  of 
changes  in  volume  of  advertising 
linage  upon  each  of  the  elements 
of  cost.  There  follows  an  out¬ 
line  of  these  effects  upon  the  basis 
of  the  assumptions  taken: 

Paper  and  Ink 

The  per  line  costs  of  these  items 
should  not  be  affected  by  volume 
except  to  the  extent  that  variations 
in  volume  are  so  slight  as  to  make 
no  change  in  the  number  of  pages 
published. 


Composition 

The  per  line  cost  of  advertising 
composition  should  not  be  affected 
by  volume.  This  statement  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  qualification  that  small 
changes  in  volume  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  change  the  amount  of 
manhours  used  in  the  composing 
room  so  that  within  those  limits 
•he  composition  costs  per  line 
would  vary  inversely  with  volume. 
However,  this  qualification  ceases 
to  apply  whenever  the  variation  in 
volume  is  sufficient  to  require 
•nore  or  less  manpower.  The  state- 
••icnt  is  subject  to  one  further 
qualification  and  that  is  that  any 
particular  composing  room  has  a 
point  of  optimum  efficiency  which 
•s  a  function  of  its  equipment  and 
available  straight-time  manpower. 
Per  line  costs  will  vary  somewhat 
^  volume  may  be  above  or  below 
•he  optimum  level. 


Stereotype  &  Pressrooms 

The  per  line  costs  of  stereotype 
and  pressroom  should  vary  some¬ 
what  with  volume.  The  principal 
qualifying  factor  here  is  that  the 
typical  pressroom  is  operated  un¬ 
der  union  contract  requirements 
which  set  up  manning  for  presses 
of  different  sizes.  Typically  these 
manning  schedules  are  not  exactly 
proportionate  to  size  of  paper  fi.e., 
the  manning  required  for  a  56- 
page  paper  is  not  twice  the  man¬ 
ning  required  for  a  28-page  paper). 
The  same  practical  situation  exists 
in  the  stereotype  department  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  typically  a  matter 
of  union  contract  requirement.  In 
both  departments  there  is  also  the 
factor  operating  that  decreases  and 
increases  in  size  of  paper  must  be 
made  in  two  or  four-page  units  so 
that  variations  in  volume  do  not 
reflect  proportionately  in  size  of 
paper. 

The  amount  of  variation  in  per 
line  costs  in  these  two  departments 
because  of  volume  will  have  to  be 
appraised  by  management  judg¬ 
ment. 

Circulation  Expense 

The  per  line  costs  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  are  made  up  of 
two  elements,  one  of  which  is  re¬ 
sponsive  to  change  in  volume  and 
the  other  not  so  responsive.  Those 
circulation  expense  items  which 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  size 
of  paper  (i.e.,  transportation,  sec¬ 
ond-class  postage,  etc.)  will  vary 
with  volume  although  by  some¬ 
thing  less  than  direct  proportion. 
Consequently,  the  per  advertising 
line  costs  of  this  iwrtion  of  cir¬ 
culation  expense  will  vary  some¬ 
what  with  volume.  The  remaining 
portion  of  circulation  expense  re¬ 
mains  more  or  less  fixed  and  will 
consequently  vary  on  a  per  adver¬ 
tising  line  basis  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  volume. 

Advertising  Expense 

While  there  are  items  of  adver¬ 
tising  expense  such  as  commissions 
and,  perhaps,  more  or  fewer  sales¬ 
men  to  sell  and  service  more  or 
fewer  accounts,  which  will  vary 
with  volume,  the  great  bulk  of  ad¬ 
vertising  department  expense  is 
fixed.  Consequently,  while  some 
relatively  small  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  department  expense  on  a 
per  line  basis  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  with  changes  in  volume, 
the  major  portion  will  vary  in  in- 
verse  proportion  as  volume 
changes. 


Consequently,  it  will  vary  on  an 
advertising  line  basis  inversely  and 
proportional  to  volume. 

In  summary,  then,  the  per  ad¬ 
vertising  line  costs  of  the  various 
components  of  total  cost  should 
vary  with  volume  of  advertising  as 
follows:  (The  percentages  are  not 
intended  to  do  more  than  ex¬ 
press  an  indication  of  importance 
and  not  to  be  definitive.) 


Item 

Paper  ami  Ink 
Compieition . . 
Stereotype  and 
Pressroom  . . 
Circulation ... 

Indirect . 

Nens  Debit  or 
Credit 


Directly 

.More  (90-9.S56) 
"  (75-90%) 

“  (70-90%) 

(50-60%) 


Inxeruiy 
Less  (  5-I0%i 
“  (10-25%) 

“  (10-30%) 
“  (40-50%) 
Entire  (100%) 
“  (100%) 


Newspaper  Business 
Problems  Are  Unique 


The  primary  business  purpose 
of  newspaper  publication  is  the 
sale  of  advertising;  circulation  and 
circulation  revenue  are  incidental 
and  accessory  to  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose. 

That  is  the  logical  assumption 
on  the  basis  of  typical  newspaper 
operation,  states  the  SNPA  com¬ 
mittee  on  advertising  costs  in  an 
Appendix  to  its  report. 

The  Appendix  contains  back¬ 
ground  on  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  is  suggestive  of  the 


bers  of  the  committee  that  even 
comparisons  of  composing  room 
page  costs  are  of  little  value,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  composing 
rooms  are  more  nearly  standard¬ 
ized  in  procedure  than  any  other 
department  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  and  despite  the  further  fact 
that  differences  in  wage  scales  can 
be  eliminated  by  using  manhours 
instead  of  dollars. 

There  are  so  many  possible  vari¬ 
ables  in  the  conditions  governing 
costs  in  the  composing  room;  it 


Baker 


Biggers 


Bradley 


Indirect  Expense 

Indirect  expense  is  composed 
principally  of  overhead  in  the 
form  of  general  management, 
maintenance,  plant  occupancy, 
costs,  insurance,  taxes,  accounting, 
etc.  These  items  are  relatively 
fixed.  Consequently,  the  cost  per 
advertising  line  will  vary  inversely 
and  in  proportion  to  volume. 

Editorial  Debit  or  Credit 

Under  the  assumptions  given, 
this  should  not  vary  ip  gross 
amount  and  is  relatively  fixed. 


scope  of  its  problems,  the  commit¬ 
tee  states. 

A  digest  of  the  Appendix  fol¬ 
lows: 

A.  Newspapers  are  generally 
closely  held,  often  by  one  man 
or  family;  and  except  in  a  few 
instances,  financial  operating  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  available  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  large  or  to  the  public. 

This  precludes  an  attempt  to 
establish  cost  standards  and  oper¬ 
ating  ratios  upon  an  industry¬ 
wide  basis.  The  situation  is  com¬ 
plicated  even  further  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  uniform  accounting 
system. 

B.  Each  newspaper  publishing 
operation  is  unique. 

There  is  no  sensible  basis  of 
comparison  of  unit  or  other  costs 
between  a  small  daily  and  a  large 
metropolitan  morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  combination.  It  is 
not  so  obvious,  but  wc  believe 
equally  true,  that  no  meaningful 
cost  comparisons  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  which  are  ap¬ 
parently  similar. 

It  would  appear  that,  if  there 
is  any  phase  of  operations  and 
costs  as  to  which  meaningful  com¬ 
parisons  could  be  made,  compari¬ 
sons  of  composing  room  page 
costs  would  be  valuable.  After 
considerable  experience  in  this 
field,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 


is  apparent  that  costs  in  the  less 
uniform  departments  will  be  even 
less  comparable. 

C.  Newspaper  publication  is  a 
highly  and  rather  rigidly  depart¬ 
mentalized  business. 

This  permits  the  management  of 
the  typical  newspaper  operation  to 
determine  just  what  his  costs  are 
in  each  department  and  to  analyze 
the  trends  and  the  effects  of 
change  in  each  department. 

D.  Newspaper  publication  has  a 
high  degree  of  rigidity  in  its  cost 
structure;  and  this  cost  structure  is 
high  and  seems  headed  higher. 

Depression  experience  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reduce  wages  and  salaries 
to  the  level  of  reduced  business 
and  prices  and  that  reductions  in 
wages  were  restricted  to  token  cuts 
of  10%  or  15%. 

The  world  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  seems  such  as  to  sustain 
present  newsprint  prices  and  to 
apply  pressure  for  further  in¬ 
creases. 

The  total  of  the  rigidity  factor 
in  costs  is  such  as  to  cause  serious 
repercussions  on  unit  costs  if  there 
should  be  a  substantial  decline 
from  recent  record  levels  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  linage. 

E.  There  is  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  in  volume  which  can  be 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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handled  by  a  given  plant  with 
given  overhead.  Lower  unit  costs 
can  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  volume  either  in  circula¬ 
tion  or  linage. 

Almost  all  the  expense  of  oper¬ 
ation  up  to  the  press  room  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  circulation;  and  circu¬ 
lation  can  be  expanded  (within 
limits)  with  only  relatively  small 
increases  in  cost  over  and  above 
the  newsprint  involved.  Further¬ 
more,  a  typical  newspaper  can  ex¬ 
pand  its  nurhber  of  pages  (within 
limits)  at  less  cost  per  page  than 
applies  to  the  basic  number  of 
pages  regularly  published. 

F.  It  has  been  possible  for  the 
newspaper  industry  to  maintain  a 
declining  cost  per  advertising  unit 
per  subscriber,  which  has  only  re¬ 
cently  pointed  slightly  upward. 

While  newspapers  may  take 
justifiable  pride  in  this  achieve¬ 
ment,  they  should  not  be  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  factors  which  made  this 
possible.  In  1940  there  were  1,690 
daily  newspapers  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  39,580,496,  or 
an  average  circulation  of  23,400 
each.  In  1950  there  were  1,566 
newspapers  with  an  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation  of  52,554,521  or  an  aver¬ 
age  circulation  of  33,600  each. 
Total  circulation  increased  33% 
while  average  circulation  increased 
43‘/i%.  If  costs  had  remained 
stable,  which  they  have  not,  this 
tremendous  increase  would  have 
permitted  a  sharp  reduction  in  mil¬ 
line  rates.  In  fact,  in  1940  the 
milline  rate  for  the  20,000  to 
25,000  circulation  group  (which 
embraces  the  average  circulation 
of  23,400  in  that  year)  was  $4.50 
while  the  milline  rate  of  30,000  to 
35,000  group  (which  embraces  the 
33,600  average  circulation  of 
1950)  was  $3.85.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  newspaper 
in  1 940  which  had  a  circulation  of 
23,400  and  a  milline  rate  of  $4.50 
could  have  reduced  its  milline  rate 
about  14%  if  it  could  increase  its 
circulation  to  33,600. 

But  the  circulation  increase  is 
not  the  only  factor  which  permit¬ 
ted  newspapers  to  maintain  fairly 
stable  milline  rates  during  the  past 
decade.  Another,  which  is  not 
measureable,  is  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  news  content  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  three- 
way  combination  operations  which 
have  occurred  during  the  mean¬ 
time.  The  net  economic  effect  of 
these  has  been  to  reduce  overhead 
costs  or  to  distribute  them  over 
more  units  of  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

However,  there  is  still  another 
highly  important  factor  and  that 
is  the  tremendous  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  during  the  decade. 
In  1940  the  aggregate  of  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  carried  in  355  daily 
newspapers  as  measured  by  Media 
Records  in  110  cities  was: 


2,058,555,496  lines,  whereas  in 
1950  it  had  mounted  to  3,872,- 
993,969  lines,  an  increase  of 
88.1%. 

At  any  given  level  of  costs,  this 
additional  linage  could  be  handled 
at  less  cost  per  unit  than  the  imit 
costs  applicable  to  the  1940  linage, 
so  that  the  industry  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  marginal  decrease  in 
costs  applicable  to  this  increased 
volume. 

G.  Newspapers  are  distinguished 
from  most  other  business  in  that 
they  sell  their  product  in  part  to 
two  different  sets  of  buyers,  that 
is,  to  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

Since  the  subscriber  is  the  final 
purchaser  of  the  product,  and  since 
the  advertiser  buys  space  in  this 
product,  it  would  appear  that  the 
circulation  revenue  should  be  the 
primary  source  of  revenue  and 
that  advertising  revenue  would  be 
an  incidental  source  serving  to  re¬ 
duce  expense.  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  so  simple.  In  a  sense,  the 
advertiser  buys  the  circulation  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  subscriber 
buys  the  advertising.  The  two 
sources  are  so  inter-active  that  they 
cannot  well  be  disassociated. 

Nevertheless,  from  a  strictly 
business  point  of  view,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  news  and  editorial 
purposes  and  policies,  circulation 
is  obtained  and  maintained  in 
order  that  advertising  may  be  sold 
and  distributed  to  that  circulation. 
If  the  circulation  function  were 
not  paid  for  by  the  subscriber,  it 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
advertiser  as  is  true  of  publications 
having  free  circulation. 

The  only  daily  newspaper  which 
has  attempted  to  publish  without 
advertising  in  the  past  few  decades 
finally  failed  after  losing  several 
million  dollars.  Furthermore,  the 
typical  newspaper  derives  from 
60%  to  70%  of  its  revenues  from 
advertising  and  only  30%  to  40% 
from  circulation.  Consequently,  it 
appears  logical  to  assume  that  the 
sale  of  advertising  is  the  primary 
business  purpose  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  and  that  circulation  and 
circulation  revenue  arc  incidental 
and  accessory  to  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose. 

■ 

Canhom's  Rate  Advice 
Not  Spoken  to  AAAA 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
he  did  not  advocate  higher  adver¬ 
tising  rates  to  discourage  use  of 
space  in  an  address  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  on  April  4.  (E  &  P,  April 
5,  page  8). 

Mr.  Canham’s  remarks  on  the 
subject,  as  contained  in  the  release 
of  his  talk  prepared  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  have  received  wide  pub¬ 
licity.  Mr.  Canham  has  advised 
E  &  P  that  he  decided  not  to  use 
the  material  for  the  admen’s  meet¬ 
ing.  The  rate  reference,  he  said, 
had  been  included  in  his  manu¬ 
script  as  a  “pick  up”  from  some 
other  material. 


Agencies  Ask 
Uniform  Rate 
Announcement 

Recommendations  that  newspa¬ 
pers  adopt  standard  procedures  in 
announcing  advertising  rate 
changes,  including  a  minimum 
waiting  period  of  60  days  between 
the  announcement  of  changes  and 
their  effective  date  (E&P,  March 
15,  page  12),  have  been  made  by 
the  Media  Men’s  Association  of 
New  York,  according  to  Murray 
Thomas,  media  director  of  Ander¬ 
son  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  and  president 
of  the  association. 

The  recommendations  have  been 
approved  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Thomas  reported. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  the  group’s 
recommendations  include  three 
specific  points: 

(1)  Newspapers  will  honor  and 
respect  the  period  for  notice  of 
rate  revision  if  one  is  offered  in 
the  rate  card;  and  if  not,  that  60 
days  be  afforded  as  a  minimum 
consideration;  (2)  The  notice  ac¬ 
companying  the  new  rate  card 
should  specify  whether  contracts 
will  be  honored  to  expiration,  or  if 
a  cancellation  clause  will  be  in¬ 
voked,  and  (3)  Newspapers  are 
urged  to  forward  notice  of  rate  re¬ 
vision  and/or  new  rate  card  to 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  by 
registered  mail,  return  receipt  re¬ 
quested,  no  later  than  the  release 
of  general  announcements. 

The  media  men’s  group  urged 
newspaper  space  representatives  to 
accept  responsibility  for  prompting 
newspapers  to  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Need  for  Changes 

“Advertisers  and  agencies  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  changes  in  rate 
cards,”  Mr.  Thomas  said.  “But 
newspapers  sometimes  use  proce¬ 
dures  in  announcing  new  rates 
that  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  advertisers,  agencies  or  the 
newspapers  themselves.  The  MM  A 
president  said  that  his  group  dif¬ 
ferentiated  between  “the  period  for 
notice  of  rate  revision”  and  “the 
period  of  contract  protection.” 

“The  period  of  contract  protec¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “is  an  integral  part 
of  a  publisher’s  policy  in  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  advertisers.  The  as¬ 
sociation  makes  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  affecting  such  policy. 

“The  period  for  notice  of  rate 
revision  is,  however,  of  direct  con¬ 
cern  to  agency  media  personnel, 
since  it  is  designed  to  allow  rea¬ 
sonable  time  for  processing  budget 
revisions  for  the  client.” 

The  60-day  notice  is  suggested 
as  a  minimum,  although  Mr. 
Thomas  reported  the  association 
suggested  90  days  as  preferable. 
The  group  recommended  that  the 
period  for  notice  of  rate  revision 
be  applicable  to  all  advertisers 
whether  on  contract  or  not,  be¬ 
cause  rate  revisions  often  are  an¬ 
nounced  after  the  client  has  ap¬ 


proved  a  budget  recommended  by 
the  agency,  but  before  contracts 
have  been  sent  to  newspapers. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  some 
newspapers  honor  existing  con¬ 
tracts  to  their  expiration  date,  but 
do  not  inform  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  that  effect.  As  a  result, 
unnecessary  contracts  are  prepared 
by  space  buyers. 

Evidence  of  Delay 

He  said  also  that  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspapers  sometimes 
delay  notifying  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  Service  of  rate  revisions  until 
long  after  general  announcement 
of  the  revisions.  Prompt  notifi¬ 
cation,  he  said,  enables  SRDS  to 
inform  subscribers  of  new  rates 
quickly. 

The  basic  statement  of  recom¬ 
mendations  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thomas  and  approved  by  the 
membership  of  the  Media  Men’s 
Association  of  New  York.  The 
recommendations  were  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  New  York  chapter 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
through  Doug  Taylor,  chapter 
president. 

The  AANR  executive  board  has 
accepted  the  recommendations  and 
is  distributing  them  to  its  national 
membership. 

“I  am  exceedingly  optimistic,” 
Mr.  Thomas  said,  “that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  well  received 
by  newspapers.  If  so,  agencies 
and  advertisers  will  profit  hand¬ 
somely  in  obtaining  better  protec¬ 
tion  against  sudden  rate  changes 
and  in  reducing  needless  paper 
work.  The  reps,  too,  stand  to  gain 
by  eliminating  much  of  the  bicker¬ 
ing  which  now  takes  place  with 
agencies  when  newspapers  fail  to 
observe  contractural  obligations." 
■ 

New  Market  Folders 
Issued  by  Branham 

Chicago — A  new  series  of  1952 
market  data  folders,  covering  the 
20  markets  of  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Branham  Company, 
is  being  released  by  the  represen¬ 
tative  firm’s  research  department. 

The  folders  feature  aerial  views 
of  20  cities  covered.  Market  in¬ 
formation  is  standardized.  Also 
included  are  the  principal  shop¬ 
ping  days,  each  newspaper’s  food 
section  day,  retail  and  wholesale 
outlets  in  various  fields  and  a 
breakdown  of  chain  and  leading 
independent  stores. 

Markets  covered  by  the  Bran¬ 
ham  folders  and  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  are: 

Little  Rock  (.\rk.)  Democrat: 
.iugusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald; 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  &  Emiuirer, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  Ne-.es;  Lous- 
ville  XKy.)  Courier-Journal  &  Timet; 
Monroe  (La.)  World  &  Netes  Star; 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  Meridiaa 
(Miss.)  Star;  Springfield  (Mo.)  Njpei 
&  Leader  Press;  Asheville  <N.  ('.)  Cd^ 
:en-Times;  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Sews  ■ 
Observer;  Wilmington  (N.  C. ) 
News;  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  * 
Times  Democrat;  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
&  Tribune;  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Slate 
Record;  Jackson  (Tctin.)  Sun;  S'ashviUe 
(Tenn.)  Tennesrean  &  Banner: 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal: 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald;  and  Hone 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
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'Sell'  Promotion 

continued  from  page  9 

newspaper  along  the  lines  of  more 
‘Tell  It  to  Sweeney”;  Type  of  ads; 
(7)  utilize  the  “inspired  salesman- 
^ip”  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing;  (8)  develop  and  promote 
more  “test  towns;”  (9)  “do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  rate  differential 
problem  and  its  attendant  problem, 
cooperative  advertising;  (10)  up¬ 
grade  the  status  of  promotion 
managers. 

On  the  local-national  rate  differ¬ 
ential,  Mr.  Ogilvy  remarked:  “We 
pay  the  national  rate — we  buy  a 
first  class  ticket,  but  we  travel 
steerage  in  comparison  with  the 
local  advertiser.” 

In  support  of  full  page  ads. 


INTENT  FOURSOME  in  convention  session:  Left  to  right — Lou 
Pryor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  M.  T.  Reilly,  Chicago  Tribune;  Joe 
Lynch,  Grand  Rapids  Press  and  Robert  Clark,  Louisville  Courier- 
loumal  reporter. 


of  manuals  for  employe  training, 
covering  the  key  jobs  in  each  di¬ 
vision  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  He  favors  a  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  department,  working  direct¬ 
ly  with  circulation,  over  a  central¬ 
ized  promotion  department  for  the 
whole  paper. 

Discuss  Research 

M.  F.  Batterton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  speaking  at  the  research 
session,  declared  the  basic  interest 
of  the  advertiser  today  is  product 
research.  “Let’s  get  out  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  rut  we  are  in,” 
said  Mr.  Batterton.  “We  have  com¬ 
petitors  who  are  selling  ideas.” 

Court  Conlee  presented  a  new 
film  showing  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal’s  consolidated  report  of 
consumer  analysis  papers.  The 


such  as  his  agency  is  using  for 
Rubinstein  cosmetics,  he  said  his 
“secret  ambition”  was  to  develop 
a  national  account  that  would  use 
all  1,773  daily  newspapers  with 
full  pages  every  week  for  12 
months — a  $20,000,000  campaign. 

Sold  on  Newspapers 
J.  E.  (Doc)  Webb,  president, 
Webb’s  City,  the  fabulous  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  drug  store  that 
now  encompasses  50  “stores”  under 
one  roof  and  does  over  $20,000,- 
000  annually  in  sales,  said  his  or¬ 
ganization  is  completely  sold  on 
newspaper  advertising.  Webb’s  City 
spends  $800,000  a  year  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  he  said. 

Mr.  Webb  observed  that  there 
is  “too  much  dull  copy,  too  much 
sameness  in  newspapers  and  not 
enough  showmanshp.”  He  said 
there  is  no  substitute  for  local  news 
and  features  which  help  to  build 
reader  traffic  in  the  newspaper.  He 
told  how  Webb’s  City  uses  full 
page  ads  with  “extreme  copy”  to 
attract  attention.  “Newspapers  get 
quick  action  and  we  try  to  make 
every  day  a  Saturday  at  Webb’s 
City,”  he  explained. 

Henry  Slamin,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  described  the  News¬ 
paper  Action  Committee  as  “the 
most  positive  step  toward  more 
progressive  and  aggressive  selling 
of  newspaper  space.”  He  told  of 
the  various  AANR  presentations 
available  to  help  sell  more  national 
advertising.  He  urged  promotion 
managers  to  help  promote  national 
advertising  at  the  local  level 
through  their  contacts  with  dealers, 
distributors  and  district  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

Offers  Editorial  Recipe 
Promotion  managers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  “diagnostic  sur- 
''ey”  of  newspapers  by  Edward  L. 
Bemays,  public  relations  consul¬ 
tant,  as  another  approach  to  the 
constant  endeavor  of  newspapers 
to  meet  their  obligations  on  the 
basis  of  integrity,  news  and  public 
service.  (Mr.  Bernays'  talk  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

_  At  the  editorial  and  public  serv- 
jce  promotion  session,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Bemays’  talk,  no  direct 
comment  was  voiced  beyond 
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noting  that  newspapermen  have  a 
habit  of  “soul  searching”  when 
they  get  together.  Felix  R.  Mc- 
Knight,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  managing  editor,  offered  a 
succinct  recipe  for  a  good  news¬ 
paper:  m  i  X  character,  courage, 
spirit  and  ferver  and  serve  gener¬ 
ously. 

Mr.  McKnight  said  that  a  news¬ 
paper  must  have  “eyes  that  shine, 
fists  that  strike,  arms  that  comfort, 
and  a  voice  that  can  be  heard.” 
If  a  newspaper  hasn’t  a  distinctive 
personality,  he  said,  “the  commun¬ 
ity  will  reject  it  as  just  another 
purveyor  of  news.” 

He  declared  an  editorial  page 
can  be  fair  “by  not  hitting  below 
the  belt,  and  by  giving  the  other 
side  of  the  question  in  fairly  edited 
letters  from  readers  and  by  reprint¬ 
ing  editorials  which  differ  from  the 
newspaper’s  own  stand.”  On  the 
question  of  syndicated  columnists, 
he  observed:  “I  wonder,  after  read¬ 
ing  their  slanted  pieces,  if  they 
must  be  used,  they  should  be 
chosen  for  a  balance  of  their  view¬ 
points.” 

Editorial  pages,  said  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight,  are  suffering  because  of 
“dullness,  ponderous  writing,  lack 
of  emotionalism  and  color,  or  just 
plain  laziness.” 

Have  Public  Acceptance 

Herbert  F.  Com,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  managing  editor  and 
president.  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association,  stressed 
the  value  of  public  confidence  and 
good  will.  The  newspaper’s  task, 
he  said,  includes  “printing  the 
news  and  letting  the  chips  fall.” 
No  newspaper,  or  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  can  afford  to  stand  still,  he 
emphasized.  “Our  greatest 
strength,”  he  said,  “lies  in  our  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  community  as  its 
spokesman.  A  newspaper  has  one 
purpose  in  life — to  serve  the  public 
with  truth.  If  we  do  it  successfully, 
newspapers  will  sell.” 

Robert  F.  Paine,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  told  of  that  paper’s 
“Plant  to  Prosper”  and  “Live-at- 
Home”  promotions  aimed  to  help 
Mid-South  farm  families.  Tenant 
farmer,  share  croppers,  landowners 
and  farm  operators  in  175  count- 
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ies  of  four  states  participate  in  the 
self-help  program,  he  said.  Prizes 
are  given  by  the  newspapers,  the 
Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  by  county  newspapers,  totaling 
$20,000. 

Promotion  managers  were  urged 
to  “play  ball”  with  staffs  of  high 
school  publications  by  Joseph  M. 
Murphy,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Columbia  Interscholastic  Press 
Association.  “If  you  get  in  with 
these  young  people,”  he  said,  “it 
will  yield  rich  dividends.  “Staff 
meml^rs  of  school  papers  are 
learning  what  some  of  you  wish 
your  staff  members  knew  before 
they  came  onto  your  payroll.” 

Classified  Holds  Up 

Classified  and  circulation  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  promotion 
men  at  their  first  day’s  session. 

Classified  advertising  serves  the 
three  most  basic  family  needs  — 
jobs,  housing  and  transportation, 
Orville  S.  Wespe,  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  said. 

Mr.  Wespe  and  promotion  men 
at  the  meeting  confirmed  that  clas¬ 
sified  ad  volume  nationally  is  up 
about  13%  over  last  year.  They 
said  it  is  offsetting  a  growing  loss 
of  volume  in  national  linage.  Clas¬ 
sified  ads  were  termed  the  “exclus¬ 
ive  property”  of  newspapers  and 
represent  audience  participation  ad¬ 
vertising.  Classified,  however,  needs 
sustained  promotion  campaigns  to 
realize  its  full  potential  as  a  rev¬ 
enue  builder,  promotion  men 
pointed  out. 

The  circulation  clinic,  conducted 
by  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  revealed  that 
collectively,  newspaper  circulations 
have  risen  to  an  all-time  high.  As 
population  increases  and  as  market 
areas  continue  to  expand  through 
improved  transportation  facilities, 
circulation  volume  is  bound  to 
grow.  More  than  half  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  men  said  that  despite  fears 
of  intoads  by  television,  their  news¬ 
paper  circulations  were  holding  at 
high  levels.  Some  said  they  were 
using  TV  to  promote  their  news¬ 
papers,  but  the  cost  comes  high. 

Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer  circulation  director,  told 


film,  he  said,  is  to  be  shown  to 
agency  people  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  key  cities. 

Thomas  Black,  Owen  &  Chap¬ 
pell,  New  York  agency,  told  how 
agencies  use  newspaper  research 
material,  based  on  a  survey  among 
90  agency  research  directors, 
mostly  in  the  New  York  area.  The 
study  revealed  the  following  as  the 
actual  use  of  newspaper  research 
projects: 

Heading  the  list  is  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
mentioned  by  90%  of  the  agencies. 
Tied  for  second  place  are  Con¬ 
sumer  Panels  of  the  Diary  Type 
and  Brand  Preference  Studios  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  Type  and 
Variations,  each  mentioned  b  y 
86%  of  the  agencies.  Pantry  In¬ 
ventories  and  Home  Audits  were 
named  by  76%  of  the  agencies,  as 
were  Grocery  Store  Inventories, 
giving  these  two  categories  a  tie 
for  third  place.  Sharing  fourth 
place  are  Starch  Readership  Stud¬ 
ies  and  Standard  Market  Data 
Folders,  each  mentioned  by  71%. 

Following  these,  in  the  order 
named,  are:  Surveys  of  Product 
Distribution,  named  by  67%;  Sur¬ 
veys  of  Consumer  Buying  at  Point 
of  Sale.  48%;  Liquor  Sales  Re¬ 
ports  for  Monopoly  States,  43%; 
Nonstandard  Market  Data  Folders, 
38%;  Mail  Surveys  of  Reader  Buy¬ 
ing  Habits  and  Characteristics 
Based  on  a  Sample  of  the  Com¬ 
plete  Subscriber  List,  29%;  Mail 
Surveys  of  Reader  Buying  Habits 
and  Characteristics  Based  on  a 
Sample  of  “Writers  to  the  Paper”, 
24%;  Surveys  of  Consumer  Buy¬ 
ing  via  Sidewalk  Interviews,  19%. 
■ 

Book  Promotion  Kit 

For  the  fourth  year,  retail  book 
dealers  throughout  the  country  will 
receive  a  colorful  kit  of  selling 
aids  from  the  New  York  Times  to 
help  them  boost  book  sales  during 
the  summer  months.  It  includes 
a  four-color  easel  poster,  for  win¬ 
dow  or  counter  display;  wall  and 
counter  cards,  also  in  color;  a 
colored  window  streamer;  gummed 
stickers  for  envelopes  and  pack¬ 
ages;  envelope  inserts,  and  mats 
for  retail  book  advertising  in  local 
newspapers. 
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Alex  Hunter  Killed 
As  Ramp  Collapses 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. — Alex 
Hunter,  managing  editor  of  the 
Prince  Rupert  Daily  News,  was 
killed  May  10  at  Kemano  Bay 
when  a  ramp  collapsed  and  dashed 
him  to  death  on  jagged  rocks  29 
feet  below. 

John  F.  Magor,  publisher  of  the 
News,  suffered  two  broken  ankles, 
and  J.  D.  (Jack)  McRae,  Prince 
Rupert  businessman,  also  was  in¬ 
jured.  The  ramp  led  from  the  sea¬ 
plane  landing  floats  to  the  dock. 

Mr.  Hunter,  54,  joined  the  News 
in  1920  as  a  reporter.  Bom  in 
V  ancouver,  he  was  a  school  teach¬ 
er  before  taking  up  newspaper 
work. 
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QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“Eery  gratifying  retails”  .  .  . 

A.  J,  MILLER 

Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald  (Connecticut) 
KATES — consecutive  msertluus-  -a  iiur  tniuiiuaiii 
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,ov.iiice  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

4UVERT1S1NO  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
.ess  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Ouunt  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information)  Nc 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  3  PJA.  (After  last 
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OFFICIAL  LN'SIONIA  MATS  TO 
BOOST  YOOB  AUTO  LINAGE  I 


GET  greater  local  or  Classified  auto¬ 
motive  linage  by  having  official  talu 
and  service  insignia  of  all  principal 
car-makers  on  hand. 


SET  of  391  mats  Includes  both  lini 
and  halftone  reproductions  in  several 
sizes.  Sharp,  clean  and  clear.  An  is- 
valuable  asset  whether  used  in  Classi¬ 
fied  or  Display. 


ALL  391  mats  plus  2  proofbooks  yours 
for  only  $25  If  there's  no  Howard 
Parish  client  in  your  city.  Or  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Tested  Want  Ad  Sellint 
Plans  with  the  May  release,  which  in¬ 
cludes  this  valuable  automotive  mat 
collection.  Order  today. 
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Robert  Lunsford,  50,  member 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  staff  since  1925,  May  3.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  late  John  Luns¬ 
ford,  onetime  city  editor  of  the  j 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Waldo  P.  Houchins,  55,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Honolulu 
(T.  H.)  Advertiser,  May  3.  He 
had  worked  as  promotion  manager 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Daily  League,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News  and  retail  sales 
manager  of  the  Chicago  (111.) 
Herald- American  and  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 


J.  Winter  Everett,  82,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1944,  April  28.  Before 
joining  the  State  Journal  in  1927 
he  had  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Milwaukee  and  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Publications  for  Sale 


Ollie  Bryant  Tolin,  55,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Winchester  (Ky.)  Sun,  May  9.  He 
had  been  an  employe  of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1911. 


Robert  Shand,  68,  former 
sports  editor,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  a  copy  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  May  3. 


“By”  William.  80.  oldest 
active  newspaperman  in  the  Ma¬ 
honing  Valley,  Ohio,  recently.  He 
had  worked  all  the  beats  on 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  papers. 


Doctors  Meet  Press 

Madison,  Wis. — ^The  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Society  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  series  of  seven  regional 
meetings  of  members  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession,  hospital  executives, 
newspaper  and  radio  newsmen  to 
discuss  plans  for  better  exchange 
of  information. 


★★  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
I’ll  hlicat  ion  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  6‘25  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  California. 

FOR  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in 
lothing  bnt  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

OWN  A  NEWISPAPER 

ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  goodi 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif. 

OONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California. 

MID-WEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Herman  H.  Koch 

2610  Nebraska  St.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 

Ray  E.  Mohler  k  Associates 

912  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oallf. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEiWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Publishing  and  Printing  Plants 
STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 

6  Church  Street 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Appraisers — Liquidators 
PRINTOKAPT  REPRESENTATITBS 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive  weekly  in  rich 
agricultural  area.  Town  of  1400  is 
trading  center  for  rapidly  growing 
ranch  area.  1951  gross  $25,000.  net 
$9,000.  Price  .$49,000  with  $20,000 
down  and  payments  at  $300  per  month, 
includes  extra  large  3-bedroom  home 
on  100xl40-foot  lot  covered  with  fruit 
trees  and  flowers,  a  40x70  concrete 
building  with  extra  room  on  rear,  plus 
3-machine  plant  with  offset  press  and 
camera  and  plate  equipment.  J.  A 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  857C 
Frances  Avenue,  Venice,  California. 

STOCK,  CASH,  ACCOUNTS  go  with 
this  northern  Ohio  weekly.  Business 
will  give  owner  good  salary,  pay  for 
itself  in  5  years.  Thkes  $25,000  down 
payment.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807 
S.  Shore,  Holland  Michigan. _ 


EASTERN  OREGON  weekly  and  job 
shop,  beautiful  hunting  and  fishing 
area.  6-8  pages,  good  equipment,  ideal 
man-wife  or  two  men.  Grogs  '51,  $17,- 
000;  circulation  500,  can  expand. 
Available  August  1.  $.5,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  easy.  Total  $9,000.  Town  1.000, 
wonderful  potential.  Box  1906,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


can  convert  ideas  from  the 
.Tay-Bce  Newspaper  Aids  into 
more  advertising  revenue — 
especially  during  doll  months. 


Special  introductory  offer: 


Full  year’s  service,  $10 
Summer  and  Fall  Issues,  $6 
Summer  issue  (just  released) 
only,  $4.  Send  your  check  today 


to 


JAY-BEE  NEWSPAPER  AIDS 
(Backed  by  30  years’  experience) 
Spring  Park,  Minnesota 


PROFITABLE  2  LINO  WEEKLIES 


I'NCXIMPATIBLE  partnership  makes 
choice  property  possible  at  $50,000, 
on  terms;  largest  in  county.  Inclndes 
building. 


AN  exclusive  field ;  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  $20,000,000  last  year;  sickness 
makes  possible;  can  help  finance  at 
less  than  gross. 


J.  R.  GABBERT 

39<37  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


SOAP-BOX  DERBY — Starting  Ramp, 
like  new,  picture  and  specificatioai 
available.  Reasonably  priced.  Pboos 
5251  Lancaster,  or  write  C.  B.  SIs- 
bach.  Lancaster  Newspapers,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Syndloites— Features 


TO  ALL  EDITORS  k  PUBLISHERS 


30%  ON  YOUR  INVESTMENT.  Ex¬ 
clusive  county  seat  Middle  Western 
coal  mining,  farm  area.  Excellent 
equipment,  fine  staff.  $15,000  down 
payment.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  S. 
Shore,  Holland.  Michigan. _ 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY.  Town 
of  2,500,  gross  $54,000,  will  sell  for 
$55,000  all  cash;  earned  above  $14,000 
last  year.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton  Kansas. 


MONTANA — Leading  weekly.  Exclu¬ 
sive.  County-seat.  Excellent,  growing 
area.  Gross  near  $55,000,  1951.  Splen¬ 
did  net.  Price  near  gross.  $25,000  cash 
will  handle  this.  Full  data  to  qualified 
buyers. 

R.AY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver.  Colorado 


UNOPPOSED  Big  Town  Weekly  in 
huh  of  Pacific  Northwest  33  years  old. 
paid  circulation  $26,000  gross  in  last 
12  months.  No  plant.  Make  offer.  Box 
1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHETHER  you  pnblish  in  a  largi 
city  or  small  town  .  .  .  your  locality 
derives  revenue  from  the  aeronautical 
or  associated  industries.  ARE  YOU 
DEVEIAIPING  YOUR  POTENTIAl/fl 
FROM  THESE  nBLDSlff 


WE  OFFER  a  weekly  (ofteoer  if  de¬ 
sired)  Aviation  column  that  includes 
both  general  news  AND  .  .  .  local  newi 
of  your  ares.  Also  feature  articlei 
when  requested. 


USE  THIS  AS  A  METHOD  OP  GAIN¬ 
ING  AVIATION  ADVER'nSING  AND 
SUPPORT.  Practically  everyone  Is  ale 
minded  today. 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Box  1600,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Publications  Wanted 


WE  HAVE  a  purchaser,  for  South¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper,  with  $300,- 
000  cash  and  financing  to  $600,000. 
Properties  priced  as  low  as  $100,000 
considered  in  good  markets.  P.  T. 
Hines,  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
with  or  without  plant.  Ready  and 
able  to  act  now.  Give  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  1805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURN.ALIST  of  long  standing  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  fields,  financially  respon¬ 
sible,  eager  to  buy  (nr  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  owner  of)  a  daily 
newspaper  in  New  England,  Adiron¬ 
dack  region  or  Pennsylvania.  Box 
1901.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


CALTPGRNIA:  Ideal  weekly.  Gross 
$24,000.  Well  equipped.  $12,000  down. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


YOUNG  MAN  excellent  background, 
invest  to  $50,000  and  services,  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Box  1946,  Edi-  I  — moved — erMted. 
tor  &  Publisher.  [.  Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


Cash  for  Due  Bills 


Hotels*  RR,  Airlines,  Ships,  etc. 

G.  Firestone*  144#  Broadway,  N.  Y.  0. 


JPreM_^ngjneers_ 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors.  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses.  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  movin*. 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC.  ^ 

3526—3^1  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 
•STillwell  6-0a98  0099 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

Co.,  Printing  Machinery,  DismanUw 
Ridgewood, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

will  move,  erect  or  repair  preeiea 
A^^YWHERE 

26  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N,  Y, 
Phone  SPrini;  7-1740 


MArHlNERV  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


NINETY  PER  OBNT  of  North  Carolina 
daily  newapapera  are  using  L.  *  B. 
Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Turtles.  They 
are  sold  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  price  $08.50  to  $7«.50.  The  qual- 
ity — none  better  on  the  market.  Write 
for  circular  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  Box 
560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO 
Sll  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-Bed  Webe 


Newsprint 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO., 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co. 


Inc.  j 

Inc.)  I 


Machinists  —  Riggeis  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  N.  1 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — ^Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
SUnset  1-4575 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  P«nting 
papers.  Have  36",  ,  70  .  BO 

diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots  at 
attractive  prices.  May  shipment 
continuous  bookings.  Inquiries  invited. 
Canadian  Newsprint  Supply  Co..  Al¬ 
fred  Horn,  18  East  41  St,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Tel.:  ORegon  9-3870. _ 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  9000. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPRINT  paper  in  shoots  and 
rolls.  Very  fast  delivery  at  lowest 
prices.  Box  1417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  21 V4'  cut-off.  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers ;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  and  Goss  flatbed  presses. 
Complete  in  every  detail.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Binders — Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS  I 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 
Fit  any  size  newspaper 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIQ  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  111. 


_Com£osingRoom 


LINOTYPES 

MODELS: —  32 —  31  —  30  —  27 
22  —  14  —  8  —  6 

INTERTYPES 

MODELS:  Q — — D — OSM— O— X 

AIL  of  the  above  machines  are  imme- 
disGly  available  and  can  be  delivered 
either  “as  is,”  reconditioned,  or  re- 
bzllt  guaranteed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N,  T. 
Phone  BRYANT  9-1132 


newsprint  wanted 

ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  Y. 

FOR  LOW  PRICE 

AND  finest  quality  newsprint.  Call 
East  West  Trading  Corporation.  79 
Wall  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York. 
HAnover  2-0165. 

-  i 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  | 

COMPLETE 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 

OP  THE  Former  SOUTHWEST 
CITIZEN 

In  Lake  Charles.  Louisiana, 

ALL  Chemco — 2  year  old  equipment 
with  the  exception  of  the  camera 
which  was  on  lease. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  9-1132 


FOR  S.ALE  —  24-PAOE  Pre-Speed 
King.Walter  Scott  Press  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  except  mat  dryer,  5- 
station,  G.E.  press  drive  and  control, 
35  h.p.  motor.  Rubber  rollers  except¬ 
ing  for  ductors.  Color  fountain.  Prints 
multiples  of  two  to  20  pages.  This 
press  is  in  wonderful  condition.  On  it 
was  printed  the  first  place  winner  in 
tlie_  five  to  ten  thousand  class  in  the 
1951  McDill  School  of  Journalism  con¬ 
test  conducted  annually  by  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  on  our  floor  until  late  this 
year.  To  be  replaced  by  new  press  in 
new  building  just  being  started.  Price 
and  terms  on  request.  News-Herald. 
Marshfield.  Wisconsin. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Models 
6.  8.  14,  26.  Intertypes  B-.-0-— OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  naany  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North- 
Works,  823  North  Fourth 
8t-.  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 


equipment  bargains 

Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotype 

Rebuilt  CAP  12x18  Job  press 

Uoe  jig  saw  and  drUl  combinations 

innotype  magazines 

Lmo  and  Inter  pots 

Lino  and  Inter  motors 

Rebuilt  Linotype  mold  disks 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  Write  or  cell 
tor  particulers  now  I 
_  .  .  AMERICAN 
Bs  n  ,  Machinery  Co..  Inc. 

88  Gold  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  REctor  2-2283 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pk«  Roon 


SCOTT 

4  UNIT  PRESS 

22  cutoff,  double  folder,  roi 
bearings,  steel  cylinders. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


MIBHLK  cylinder  4/3,  100%  auto¬ 
matic,  27  z  42  sheet.  $4,000,  terms. 
Print  Shop,  205  W.  19  St.,  New  York. 


model  8  LINOTYPE.  improved  with 
1  frames,  gas  mono- 

‘  Po*;, ox  electric  pot.  $3,250,  terms. 
OANER  Linotype  Craftsmen 
*25  E._45th  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


SPACEBANDS  RBOONDITIDNED 
uh  »  poetal  for  full  information 
5“®  •  eonvenient  mailing  box  with  ad- 
xetum  label.  Jack  Dnnham, 
^5  Shoreview  Rd,,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
J^O  COMPLETE  gas  controlled  units 
ox  ®*tsl  pots.  Includes  extra  motor 
nniuf  Address  “Pottaville  Re- 

Publiesn,  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

LENGTH  cut-off  23-9/16* 

5 — 16  PAGE  Balcony  type  units 
Rubber  Rollers.  Ink  Pumtis 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — C-H-Conveyora,  1  double  Folder 
2 — AO  Motor  Drives  Full  Automatic 

For  further  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  Weet  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  T. 


4  GOSS  UNITS 

PAPER  rolle  on  each  end,  folder  in 
center,  23-9/16*  cut-off.  AO  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


16-PAG-E  Duplex  tubular  ( 1 — 1  four 
decks);  22 cut  off;  with  complete 
stereotyping  equipment;  extra  rollers 
and  blankets.  F.  R.  Myers,  The  Piqua 
I  Daily  Call,  Piqua.  Ohio. 
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Stereotype 


DUPLEX 
5  UNIT  PRESS 

Plus  Color  Cylinder 

LENGTH  cut-off  22^4*.  Double  folder, 
rubber  rollers.  125  H.P.  and  60  H.P. 
driving  motors,  control  panels,  spare 
armatures,  extra  gears,  etc.  Press  in 
excellent  operating  condition;  being 
used  daily  in  our  plant.  Available  in  3 
rionths, 

2  C.  H.  conveyors.  Pony  uutopiatC, 
8.700  lb.  Goss  metal  furnace,  9  G.  E. 
immersion  units,  attached  roll  re¬ 
winder. 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Telephone  5251  Lan^-aster,  Pa. 

Mr.  Detwiler 


HOE  32  PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS 
COLOR  deck,  reversible  cylinders, 
double  newspaper  folder,  ^  page  mail 
folder,  length  cut-off  22H*.  7/16" 
platei,  metal  furnace,  caeting  box,  and 
plate  finisher. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  00.,  INC. 

11  Waat  43nd  8t..  Naw  York  36.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  VALUES  — GOOD  SAVINGS 

METAL  Pots — I'A  to  7-ton  Cap.,  with 
or  without  Pumps. 

HOE  Dry,  Mat  Roller. 

CL.AYBOUKN  Precision  Plat  Shaver. 
NO.  23  VANDERCOOK  Power  Proof 
Press. 

WESEL  Electric  Galley  Proof  Press. 
HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
GOSS  &  Hoe  Curved  Plate  Shavers. 
CURVED  &  Flat  Plate  Routers. 
Automatic  FINISHING  Machines  A 
Casting  Boxes  for  all  Standard  Sheet 
Cuts. 

48  Page  HOK  STRAIGHTLIN  E  Press. 
22%'  cut-off. 

NEW  Hall  Page  Form  Tables  A 
“Dural”  Light-Weight  Stereo 
Chases. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  INC. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

For  Sale : 

VERY  REASONABLE,  one  curved 
electric  router,  casting  box,  shaving 
box,  routing  block,  double  knife  tail 
cutter  for  Howe  or  Goss  22  H  cut-off. 
LONG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
1315  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22^*,  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubber  rollera,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindricsl 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


COTTRELLS  (2),  48  x  66,  print  and 
fold  32  page  tabloids.  64  page  maga¬ 
zines.  Reasonable.  Box  1910,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MODEL  A  Duplex  flat  bed  press. 

HOE  24  Page  single  width  A  fold. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE:  800- ton  Lake  Erie  Stand¬ 
ard  Direct-O-Mat.  Box  1839,  Editor 
»  Publisher, 

PONY  Autoplate  machine,  22  %*  cut¬ 
off,  water  cooled  arch,  AG  motor,  and 
stereotype  pump.  Box  1835,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _  - 

WOOD  Double  Junior  AutoplalM  4ii4 
Wood  Antoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AO  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Doable  Antomstic  Autoplete 
and  two  Wood  Aotoshavert  for  23-9/19 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AO  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  end 
Wood  Antoshaver  for  23-9/16  inek 
pistes,  with  8-Ton  Gee  Metal  FuiuMe. 

WOOD  Oolor  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  28-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Oondition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


ONE  rebuilt  and  improved  (engraving 
and  stereo).  Nailing  machine  A  motor 
for  sale  or  trade. 

BICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 
503  South  Fourth  St. 
Minneapolis, _ Minnesota 


TWO-TON  electric  remelting  furnace, 
bottom  pour;  equipped  with  cast  steel 
crucible,  8  water-cooled  Margach 
molds,  new  elements,  minus  thermo¬ 
stat.  Reasonable.  Composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED 

•  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

•  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  PRESSES 

•  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESSES 

•  PAPER  CUTTERS 

Offset  &  Letterpress  Corp. 

71  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  T. 
BEekman  3-7586 

WANTED — folder  for  Goes  rotMT, 
21 H'  cut-off.  Newspaper  Printen. 
1067  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Weehingtoa 

7.  D.  <L _ 

Wanted  e  6  unit  press  with  two  sets 
doable  folders,  AO  drive.  Box  1818, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Unit  to  match  Goss  Press 
No.  1480  (Installed  new  in  1927), 
cut-off  29-9/ 16";  cylinder,  stagger  46 
degrees;  plate  thickness  7/16*.  Write 
Box  1921,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

OOMPOSINO  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Arenue.  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

MODEL  “A”  and  *‘AB"  Duplex;  0 
Kelly;  17x22  Offset;  (2)  19x25  fold¬ 
ers.  National  Printing  Eqaipment  Co., 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

STEREOTTPE  Metal  Furnace,  4,000 
or  6,000  lb.  capacity  with  heatine 
equipment.  Send  description  and  price 
to  Box  1729,  Editor  tk  Pubiiaher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Administrative _ 

UNUSDAl,  OPPORTUNITY  for  quali¬ 
fied  editor  and  manager  of  county  aeat 
weekly  and  job  shop  to  share  in  25% 
of  profits  before  taxes  plus  car  and 
salary.  Attractive  community  near 
Washington,  D.  C.  Reiiabie  backshop 
foreman  aiso  partner  in  profits.  2  lino- 
t^es,  V-36,  etc.  If  interested,  please 
five  complete  details  and  references 
in  your  first  letter.  Don’t  phone.  Sor- 
sano,  Antell  &  Wright,  Management 
Consultants.  3101  Chrysler  Building, 

New  York  17.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  all-round  experienced 

small-town  manager  with  or  without 
investment.  Please  tell  all.  Box  1812. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clrcularion 


CIROULATIO.V  M.ANAGER.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  experienced,  thoroughly 
reliable,  able  to  submit  A-1  references; 
also,  know  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
and  have  definite  ability  to  handle 
boys.  .An  outstanding  opportunity  for 
permanent  security.  The  News-Messen¬ 
ger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


_ Classified  Advertising 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  100.- 
000  daily.  Southern  city.  Oompetitlve 
situation.  Capable  building  phone  staff. 
To  $100.  Write  details.  Box  1700. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MAN,  with  minimum  of  2  to  3  years’ 
experience,  for  manager  position  on 
small  city  daily.  Position  has  plenty 
of  opportunity.  Salary  open.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  in  replying.  Box  1918, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  telephone  solicitor.  Also  young 
man  for  street  staff.  12,600  circnla- 
tion.  Solid  community,  non-competitive. 
All  inquiries  confidential.  Write  com¬ 
plete  qualifications  to  C.A.M.,  Herald 
News,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  AdvertbiDg 


Ad  Director 

WE  WANT  a  man  with  a  record — a 
record  as  a  real  producer.  Only  daily 
in  midwest  city  under  100,000  needs 
tup  ad  executive  who  knows  all  phases 
of  staff  direction  and  sales  promotion. 
Can  shortly  advance  into  management. 
Salary  will  appeal  to  top  man.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Box  1943, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  Sales  Woman.  Salary 
and  Commission.  Anglo-Jewish  Week¬ 
ly  in  New  England.  Reference.  Box 
1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  for  experienced  energetic  | 
salesman  w'ith  fine  opportunity  for  fu-  ' 
ture  advancement  in  Retail  Advertising 
Department  of  Southern  newspaper 
in  city  of  150,000.  Man  with  experi-  | 
ence  in  handling  and  developing  de-  . 
partment  store  space  preferred.  At-  i 
tractive  salary,  based  on  man’s  ability 
and  performance.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  your  experience  as  well  as  age, 
and  marital  status  in  your  application. 
All  correspondence  and  information 
kept  in  strict  confidence.  Address  Box 
1837,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  in  General  Advertising 
Department  of  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  competitive  Eastern  metro¬ 
politan  market.  Must  have  bad  Retail 
experience  on  metropolitan  paper.  State 
age,  references,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  1833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  advertising  man  with  about 
3  years’  experience,  must  be  strong 
on  layouts  and  servicing  of  accounts 
in  south  right  away,  by  very  good 
Oregon  daily  in  scenic  south  Oregon, 
write  advertising  manager.  The  Daily 
Courier.  Grants  Pass.  Oregon. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — If  you  EXPh^lENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
have  ambitions  to  locate  with  one  of  acquainted  with  editors  for  feature 
the  greatest  newspaper  publications  in  selling  work.  State  background  and 
the  nation,  and  have  a  top  record  in  salary.  Box  1900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
newspaper  advertising  sales,  an  oppor-  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  top  writer 
tunity  fur  an  outstanding  future  awaits  interested  in  sports.  Must  be  able  to 
you  here.  We  have  a  vacancy  on  our  cover  any  Southern  sports  event  and 
permanent  Retail  Advertising  Staff  for  report  it  to  give  real  pep  and  bright- 
an  experienced  man  under  40,  who  ness  to  spurts  page.  Box  1907,  Editor 
has  the  determination  and  ability  to  &  Publisher. 

become  a  top  producer.  Personality,  GENERAL  REPORTER,  one  to  thrw 


ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  POR 
TELEPHONE  ROOM 

STAFF  of  23  on  a  middle-west  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Interested 
in  a  college  graduate  with  supervisory 
experience  on  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Must  know  how  to  get  along  with 
people  and  be  able  to  teach  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Selling.  $65.00  weekly  to  start. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

Box  1952.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
CAPABLE  of  assuming  full  responsi¬ 
bility  of  entire  Classified  operation. 
C/'iitral  New  .Jersey  daily.  Great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  linage  increases.  Adminis- 
trative  as  well  as  sales  ability  essential. 
Write  fully  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Dlsphiy  Advertlslns 


GROWING  WESTERN  DAILY  and 
Sunday  newspaper  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  city  of  70,000  needs  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Must  be  aggressive  and 
must  have  had  competitive  experience. 
State  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  letter.  Box  1753,  Editor  te 

Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  must  be 
top  notch,  able  to  layout  visuals,  and 
service  accounts.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  strong  able  man  on  urban  weekly. 
'Apply  Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


appearance  and  aggressiveness  impor-  experience  on  ’  daily.  Writ, 

tant.  Ability  to  produce  effective  lay-  fully,  background,  education,  experi- 
outs  and  write  forceful  copy  highly  ence.  Box  1939,  Editor  &  Publisher 

desirable.  Excellent  future  financial  -  —  — - - ^ 

opportunity,  limited  only  by  your  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  a.m.  prise- 
ability  to  sell.  Write  today,  giving  winning^  tabloid.  Competitive  field  in 


cumplete  details  in  first  letter.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  SUNPAI’ERS,  Balti¬ 
more  3,  Maryland. 

M 1 1)  WEiSTlAt.N  KR,  preferably  Illinois- 


AGGRBSSIVE  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  wanted  for  New  England  Daily. 
All  replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1942,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  Display 
Salesman  for  permanent  staff  job  with 
south  Texas  daily.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Layout  ability  nec¬ 
essary.  Company  car  furnished.  Salary 
up  to  $400  for  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  and  references.  Box 
1938,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 


city  of  30,000.  Must  be  civic  minded, 
strung  on  local  news,  cost  cnnscioni 
and  able  to  direct  others.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expected  to  Earl  J.  Mason. 


.«iw  »r.ijir^.>r.iy.preierau.y  Illinois^  Casper  (Wyoming)  Star. 

Indiana  for  working  ad  manager  of  : - 

Chronicle-Herald  daily  and  Wings  MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  by  Mid¬ 
weekly.  Car  needed.  Ability  to  direct  "est  .daily,  town  of  12,000.  Must  be 
staff  and  get  along  with  organization  experienced  newsman  capable  of  direct- 


essential.  Write  or  call  Frank  Mills,  ■•’S  staff  of  five,  emphasis  on  local 
lloopeston,  Illinois.  ''«"■»  coverage.  Write  fully.  Box  1919, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Elditorial  KEPORTER-DESKMAN  wanted  imme¬ 


diately.  Job  offers  hard  work,  lots 
of  variety  on  Northern  New  York 
small  daily.  Box  1922,  Editor  .Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted,  dally  in 
East  Texas  town  15-25,000  population. 

Prefer  man  under  25  who  recogniiea 

P^n^r“h“«  FlfrVhild*  I  'OUNG  WOMAN— «s  society  Editor 

,  “*1,” if *"'*  KfoPfal  reporting.  Give  references 
5  aid  P.?v.iuh®?  ■  ®  experience.  Norfolk  Daily  News, 


1543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — honest,  yonng  reporter — 
legman  for  6,5UU  daily.  Permanent. 
Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED:  Young  Man  for  general  re- 


Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


Proiiisitiun — Public  Kelutions 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STAEFEKS 
(2)  Male.  25-37  years.  For  top  Cleve- 


porting  on  progressive  central  Florida  land  (Ohio)  fund  raising  organization, 
publication.  Excellent  opportunity  for  Journalism  or  advertising  majors,  with 
recent  gradu&te  in  Journalism.  Box  some  newspaper  or  agency  experience. 

1717.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _  Excellent  opportunity  for  live  wires  to 

COPY  READER:  $100  to  start.  Fine  gain  experience  in  ail  media.  $3,600- 
opportunity  for  young  but  fully  expe-  $4,000  starting  rate.  Box  1929,  Editor 
rienced  desk  man  on  way  up.  Give  and  Publisher, 
fullest  details  first  letter.  Box  1819. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  McciUDical 


WANTED — Rotary  newspaper  prtii- 
man.  Goss  leoni-cyfindrical  press.  Union 
or  eligible.  Scale  $2.47;  5  shifts,  3TH 
honr  week.  Hospital  intnrance;  tick 
NOBTHEaiN  NEW  ENGLAND  desk  benefits;  2  weeks  paid  vacation.  Sta- 
man  sought  for  afternoon  daily,  south  u 

New  England  shore.  Must  have  varied  ^he  Newa-«uu,  Wankegsa. 

experience,  especially  wire;  be  able.  Hiinols- _ 

willing  to  do  reporting,  fill  different  WANTED  by  Pennsylvania  publisher 


desks  when  necessary.  Paid  life  insnr 
snee,  2  weeks  paid  vacation.  Not  tsm 


— ad  men,  makeup  men,  floormen  in 
modern,  open  shop  operation.  Up  to 


porary.  State  starting  salary.  Raise  in  $2.35  per  hour  for  qualified  joumey- 
6  months  If  warranted.  Write  all  de-  men.  Reply  to  PiNPA,  207-213  Tele- 


tails.  Box  1828,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPLACEMENT  necessary  on 
staff  of  six,  local  advertising 
department.  Morning,  Evening 
combination  and  Sunday  in 
Eastern  Indians.  High  class 
man  must  be  able  to  handle 
all  types  of  accounts,  make 
good  layouts,  write  copy  and 
H  -  U  -  S  •  T  -  L  -  E  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  men  stay  with  ns, 
this  is  second  change  on  our 
staff  in  six  years.  We  offer 
aliove  average  salaries,  some 
commissions.  car  allowance, 
hospitalization  insurance  and 
other  benefits.  Write  or  call 
Wayne  Botkin,  Advertising 
Manager,  Miineie  Star  A  Press, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 


TEX.AS  WEEKLY,  circulation  14,000, 
needs  alert  young  man  for  advertising. 
State  selling  and  layout  experience, 
salary  expected,  first  letter.  Box  1908, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WANTED  BY  MIDWEST  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  advertising  salesman  with  2  to  3 
years’  experience  either  display  or 
classified.  Circulation  15,000  to  20,000 
class.  Live,  growing  city  with  excep¬ 
tional  recreational  and  residential  ad¬ 
vantages.  Opportnnity  for  person  hav¬ 
ing  managerial  ability.  Salary  open. 
In  reply,  state  experience,  references, 
etc.  Box  1917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


graph  Bldg.,  HarrUbnrg,  Penna^ _ 


OPPORTinaTY  Midwest  daily,  Ut®-  WANTED — LINO’^PE  OPEBA^R. 
wire  news  room  for  young  reporter  to  nnlon,  af^rncMn.  T^e  Natches  Tlmsi. 

complete  experience.  Salary  based  on  Natches,  MJesiseippl. _ 

experience.  Write  Box  1815,  Editor  A  WANTED— Composing  room  foremsn 
Pnblisher.  Union  man  capable  of  leadership  and 

NOR’I’HERN  NEW  ENGLAND  CBS  who  knows  how  to  produce  at  reasoi- 
ainiiate  radio  station  seeking  experi-  *ble  cost.  May  have  two 
enced  man  direct  news  department,  -mthln  eix  months.  Carmage  wsiw. 
Microphone  work  essential  part  of  Job.  President,  General  Newapapere  lae.. 

Give  full  details  first  letter.  Box  1848,  Box  760,  Gadsden,  Alabama.  _ 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED,  yonng  man  _ INjukUCl'ION 

who  Is  a  gradnate  from  School  of  Linotype— Prlntln* _ 

Jonrnalism  preferred.  Editorial  ex-  ''*^111  — 

perience  desired.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  State  age.  mar-  1  cadki  I  IKIOTYPP 

ried  or  single.  The  Berlin  Reporter  LtAKIN  LIINU I  T  FC 

is  rated  as  one  of  the  leading  Weekly  g-f-  Chicaqo  Linotype  ScnOOl 
Newspapers  in  New  Engla^.  WHte  in.^p^inte  o?rollment.  (Competent  in- 
Berlin  Reporter.  Berlin,  New  Hamp-  Plenty  of  machines.  Write 

- -  for  circular.  G'adustes  available. 


shire. _ 

DFvSK  MAN  AND  NEWS  EDITOR 


CHICAGO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 


who  can  plan  ahead,  edit  meticulously  fi;i7  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  Bl¬ 
and  rapidly,  handle  amall  staff  of  good 

writers.  Requires  hard  work  and  expe-  ;  -  ‘ 

rience.  $85.  Box  1911,  Editor  A  Pub-  IVfcchsnicsl 

lis'her. _  _  ■ 

DESKMAN  -  MANAGIING  editor  for  PRESSMEN 

small  afternoon  daily  with  Sunday  — actual  on  the  job  instruction-— 
Morning  edition.  Prefer  man  between  BECOME  a  proficient  duplex  or  GoH 
28-3.')  who  has  come  up  ladder  and  flatbed  operator  and  maintenance  mso- 


is  anxious  to  progress.  Will  have  Call  or  write 


charge  of  news  department  and  must  anux  o.  x  x  . 

be  reliable,  conscientious,  sober  and  311  Lincoln  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.  <>. 
industriona.  Only  those  now  engaged  '  '  - 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 


in  desk  or  managing  editor’s  post  will 
be  considered.  Salary  w’ill  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Send  full 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Admlnintrative  _ 


details.  Box  1941  Editor  A  Publisher.  njjgpojjsiBLE  MAN  seeks  aiiocl*- 
HAVE  OPENING  for  Telegraph  Editor  tion  with  newspaper  as  Business  of 
— Good  opportnnity  for  young  man  in  Advertising  Manager.  Six  years  e:^' 
progressive  Southern  town.  Salary  de-  rience  as  Branch  Manager  on  a  MW 
pending  on  experience  and  ability,  and  general  manager  of  a  weekly.  Wom 
References  required.  Box  1916,  Editor  references.  Box  1801,  Editor  A 
A  Publisher.  Usher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  17,  1952 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

DO-V’TSULLYOURRABIO  STATION’  I 

SOUND  management,  based  on  basic 
rsdio-advertising  principles,  can  make 
four  station  a  continuing  asset,  finan¬ 
cially  and  Institutionally. 

I  HAV’K  a  record  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  on  top  of  20  years  of  alert  pro¬ 
gramming,  promotion  and  sales.  I’m 
interested  only  in  widening  my  present 
horiion — and  yours. 

Box  1914 

Editor  &  Publisher 

A  rtisb — Cartoonists _ 

CARTOONIST,  now  in  free  lance  work 
desires  EDITORIAL  Cartoon  place.  Can 
do  sports,  strips  and  spots.  East  paper 
or  syndicate  preferred.  Box  1807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  who  wants 
top  notch  circulation  manager  but 
feels  can’t  afford  big  salary.  Will  ban- 
on  commission  and/or  bonus  derir- 
ing  my  compensation  from  revenue 
produced  beyond  present  figure.  You 
can’t  lose,  results  guaranteed.  Box 
1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-iGURESSIVE  Circulation  Manager, 
now  employed,  desires  change.  More 
than  25  years’  experience  Morning, 
Evening  and  .Sunday.  Little  Merchant 
ipecialist.  Available  two  weeks’  notice. 
Best  of  references.  Box  1936,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  20  years’ 
experience  one  organization.  War  II 
Vet.  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan.  40 
years  of  age.  Prefer  Texas,  Oklahoma. 
N’ew  Mexieo.  Write  Box  1913,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


CIROT  L.VTION  MANAGER.  25  years 
experience.^  Small  and  large  newspa¬ 
pers.  .K  builder  of  circulation  revenue, 
West  or  South  preferred.  Box  1951, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdiUorial 


BNTERPRbSlNG  R  £  P  O  R  T  E  R — 8 
years  all-around  experience  on  Eastern 
daily.  BA  Journalism,  ‘A7.  Box  1006. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  BA,  August  ’40. 
Successful  wholesale  grocery  salesman 
at  $70  week,  still  seeking  opportu¬ 
nity  to  break  into  lonrnalism  field. 
Some  experience  two  Navy  camp  pa- 
papers.  Draft-proof  vet,  single,  26,  can 
relocate.  Willing  and  eager  at  abont 
$45  week.  Available  now.  Harold 
Isaacs,  144  Maujer  St.,  Brooklyn,  New 

York,  EV.  4-4475 _ 

BUSINESS  NEWS  WRITER  seeks 
contact  with  publisher  (daily  or  week¬ 
ly)  whose  editorial  policy  adheres 
strictly  to  the  championing  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  and  an  economic 
philosophy  which  recognizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  venture  capital.  Box  1706, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDI’TOR  daily  19,000  circula¬ 
tion,  29,  married,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  beats,  copyreading,  layout, 
seeks  desk  or  reporting  job  on  larger 
paper.  Box  1731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMPETENT  EDITOR.  Writer  wants 
responsible  job  calling  for  nnnsnsi  ' 
ability.  Sixteen  years’  experience. 
Mature,  stable,  imaginative,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  widely  traveled.  All  replies  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Box  1743.  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

DO  YOU  NEED  an  editor,  desk  man, 
proof  reader,  reporter,  advertising  '■ 
mant  College  graduate  with  15  years' 
daily  and  weekly  experience  will  ac¬ 
cept.  Wire  or  phone  H.  A.  Carlton. 
Amherst  Apartments.  Orlando.  Florida. 
NEWSHEN,  28,  will  relocate  for  all¬ 
round  reporter-fotog-desk  job  any¬ 
where  in  ^nthwest,  preferably  tabloid 
daily.  One  year  metropolitan  daily. 
Two  years  wire  service  abroad  plus. 
Please  give  circulation  in  reply.  Box 
1708.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTH  OR  w  kST:  Young  lady  with 
3  years*  experience  society,  features 
top  New  England  paper;  1  year  pub¬ 
licity  for  private  reeort;  anthor  of 
magaiine  published  tennis  articles; 
writes  with  lip,  wants  interesting 
work  In  warmer  climate.  Perfectly 
healthy,  bnt  not  in  New  England  win- 
terl  Available  after  June.  Photo, 
resume,  on  request.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


C^SSIFIED  MANAGER  —  100% 
•sleg  minded.  Excellent  record.  Desiree 
post  where  vigorous  tales  effort  is 
seeded.  Available  short  notice.  Box 
1844,  Editor  A  Piibllsher. 


10  YEARS  Washington  reporter,  major 
press  association  like  shift  hard-hitting 
Haily  seeking  intelligent,  readable  cov¬ 
erage  capital;  like  set  np  Washington 
Sureau  for  progressive  paper;  consider 
mreign  assignment,  public  relations. 
Box  1926.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPT  READER  -  REPORTER  -  WIRE 
EDITOR— 4  years’  top  metropolitan 
newspaper  and  wire  service  experience. 
College  grad,  27,  single,  available  im¬ 
mediately,  Box  1938,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PAUT  AND  PICTURE  RESEARCH 

Publiahing  —  Radio  —  Television 

E.STABLISHED  research  director  with 
international  reputation  in  this  field. 
Complete,  fingertip  familiarity  with 
exhanstlve  information  and  picture 
sources.  Persons!  contacts  with  re¬ 
nowned  specialists  here  and  abroad. 
Available  as  eonsnitant  or  for  fnll 
time.  Box  1932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Eflitoriai 


WRITER-EDITOR,  energetic,  full  of 
ideas.  First-rate  reputation  as  novelist, 
foreign  correspondent,  critic.  Experi¬ 
enced  newspapers,  magazines,  films. 
Recently  returned  from  residence  in 
Europe.  Full  or  part  time.  Box  1825. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  undrsftable  veteran  wants  re¬ 
turn  city  daily  field.  Two  years’  large 
city  daily  and  wire  service,  B.S..  M.A. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer, 
copy  editor.  Some  wire  editing.  Widely 
traveled,  specific  knowledge  wide  range 
subjects.  Give  salary  details.  Box 

1820,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

.\LL  AROUND  Newspaperwoman,  25, 
seeks  spot  on  daily  or  weekly  in  New 
York-New  Jersey  area.  2  54  years  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  small  daily;  2J4 
years  reporting  New  York  City  dailies. 
Box  1903.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
city,  sports,  or  wire.  Employed  now 
as  managing  editor  midwest  daily 
6,000  circulation.  Excellent  references. 
Need  $90  weekly  with  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Box  1915.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMICS  EDITOR.  Top  name  in  field. 
15  years’  experience.  Successful  Imoks. 
Complete  production.  Box  1924,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  12  years’  experience.’ 
Prefer  daily  over  50,000.  In  New  York 
for  interviews  until  May  21.  Write, 
wire  Box  1902,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
WITH  unusual  knowledge  of  political 
history  and  current  industrial  A  eco¬ 
nomic  trends.  Provocative  circulation¬ 
building  editorials.  Equally  successful 
in  feature  writing.  Also  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising.  Will  consider  buy¬ 
ing  interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily. 

Box  1923,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR.  3  years  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  magazines.  Knowl¬ 
edge  languages,  seeks  foreign  desk 
newspaper  or  radio.  Previous  sports 
and  education  writing.  Young  married 
vet.  Box  1932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-MANAGER 
SEEKS  new  opportunity.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  editor-manager  of  $150,000 
volume  semi-weekly  plant.  Over  20 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of 
printing  business,  including  mechani- 
csl  Box  1909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HARVARD  Graduate  student  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  wants  summer  experience  as  re¬ 
porter.  Eastern  resort  town  preferred. 
Would  sell  ads.  Box  1925,  Elditor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NATIONALLY  known  _  sports  writer 
and  editor  seeks  position.  Box  1948. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edhorial 


PUBLICIST — 26,  draft-exempt,  jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  married.  Newspaper,  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  industrial  experience.  Box 

1937,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Rcil’OHTER — Feature  writer  interest¬ 
ed  in  opportunity  on  Eastern  daily,  2 
years’  experience.  Columbia  grad,  vet, 
single.  Box  1947,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TOPNOTCH  10-year  sports  man  seeks 
reporter,  editor  post.  College  graduate 
earning  $5,700.  Box  1920,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

WILL  GRADUATE  June,  Missouri 
journalism.  Seek  sports  or  sports  and 
general.  Prefer  spot  where  background 
in  horses,  racing,  rodeos,  polo  will  add 
to  your  sports  page,  but  will  travel 
anywhere.  22,  unattached,  probable 
draft-exempt.  Will  start  at  low  wages 
for  clianee  to  prove  self.  Part  time 
weekly  sports  and  radio  experience. 
Write  Harlan  Abbey,  503  Burnham, 

ColuMihia.  Alissoiiri. _ 

WOMAN  (32)  5  years  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures  and  public  relations  seeks  reloca¬ 
tion,  prefer  California  or  Nevada.  Box 

1930,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  AMBITIOUS  man,  interested 
in  getting  experience  on  a  weekly,  any¬ 
where.  A.B.  degree  in  History,  minor 
in  Journalism.  Ex  G.l.  Box  1940,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  W'O.MAN  (29)  with  evei^- 
thing  it  takes  to  make  a  top  journalist 
wishes  apprentice  position  on  news¬ 
paper.  ’The  more  work,  the  better. 
Please  send  copy  of  newspaper.  Betty 
Knapp,  1710  Bush  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

_ Instructors 

EXPERIENCE  in  Advertising,  manag¬ 
ing.  Degree  in  journalism.  Desire# 
faculty  position  with  college.  Box 
1727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Miscellaneous _ 

I  HAVE  SOLD  a  tri-weekly  and  large 
weekly  in  Glendive  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  Sept.  1.  Missouri  U.  Grad. 
Served  as  managing  editor  medium- 
size  Colorado  daily,  desk  swing  editor 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain,  makeup  editor 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  before  buying  Olen- 
dive  plant.  Prefer  managing  editor 
medium  size  daily  although  will  con¬ 
sider  any  good  offer.  Competent  front 
or  back.  I.T.U.,  qualified  machiniat- 
operator,  good  makeup  man,  fair  print¬ 
er;  32,  msrriCMl,  two  small  children. 
Personal  intervieiw  possible  if  ar¬ 
ranged  by  June  15  when  leaving  for 
east  coast.  Kenneth  W.  Crabh,  Glen- 
dive,  Montana. 


NEED  A  NEWlSPAPERMANt 

OFFER  yon  20  years’  experience  re¬ 
write,  features,  telegraph— copydeskz, 
makeup,  radio  news  writing.  Specialize 
in  WORK  I  Box  1945,  Editor  A  Pub- 

OAUOHT  IN  demoraliiins  situation. 
Stringing  for  AM  daily  loaded  with 
photons  same  age  (26)  as  I.  No  staff 
vacancy  for  yeara.  Have  best  referenc¬ 
es  but  no  preferences  in  either  loca¬ 
tion  or  loot.  Box  1*931,  I^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Usher. 

ProHMitloB— FabHc  RelatfoM 

NEWSMAN — two  years  wire  service, 
daily  desk  experience.  30,  vet,  J-grsd. 
Looking  for  hometown  Sonth  Atlantic, 
Gulf  state.  Box  1936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELA’nOWS  —  Publteily — 
Promotional  copy  and  contact;  S  years 
editorial  Public  Relationi  experience ; 
Engineering  background;  29,  singte, 

B.A.  draft-exempt.  Box  16S7,  Editor  A 

rr»I.I.F;GIE-TTl,ATNED  writer.  28.  5 

^VERTISINO  MAN.  37.  with  12 
rounded  experience  seeks  posl- 
Manager  or  good  Staff 
PMition.  Middle  sized  daily  preferred. 
...  Midwest  State.  Best  ref-  I 

rences.  Can  be  available  immediately.  I 
^  1748.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

advertising  manager  small 
desires  position  in  N.  E.  with  ! 
^ster  opportunity.  Expert  in  layout,  ■ 
®Py.  typography,  advertising  counsel. 
n»ine««  -Administration  Grad.,  msr- 
Moa.^  children.  Minimum  saiary 
gjOO^Box  1745.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  OR 
manager,  29.  B.J.  in  advertising. 

,  ®  ypars  with  metropolitan  dailies. 

liuage-bullder,  with  top 
Will  go  anywh«»Te  for 

Pnblisher'  * 


anvwhere.  Please  state  pay.  Box 

1813.  Kditor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

REPORTER  seeks  house  organ  job; 
5  years  small  dailies.  3  years  large 
Industrial  firm  as  writer-nhotographer. 

Box  1817,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  snorts  posi¬ 
tion  with  future.  Experienced  all 
phases  3V4  years.  College  grad.  Late 
20's.  married.  Box  1814.  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher. _ 

WRITER,  yonng.  fine  editorial  experi¬ 
ence,  trained  at  INS  wire  service,  now 
doing  pnblie  relations  job  for  national 
fund-raising  organization  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
indnstry.  B.A.  cam  lande.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Willing  to  reioeste  eapeciaily 
Dallas  or  Port  Worth  area — highly 
imaginstive  with  feet  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Box  1843.  Editor  A  Publizher. 


ences.  samples,  interview  on  request. 

Box  1912.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

XEW.SP.APERWOMAN  27  years’  expe¬ 
rience  wants  desk  job.  $65.  Write  Box 
1905.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

PROFESSOR,  Geopolitics,  Photogra¬ 
pher.  travelling  Iron  Curtain  from 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Istanbul.  Do  your  as¬ 
signments,  photo-features,  news,  color. 
Fred  Dohrs,  Wsyne  University,  Detroit 
1.  Michigan. _ 

NKWSM.AN.  experienced  city  beats, 
sports,  desk,  makeup.  Available  .Iiine 
1.  Draft  proof,  vet.  28.  married. 
Sfissouri  grad.  SDX.  Box  1950,  Editor 
A  Pnhlisher. _ 

SEEKING  metropolitan  opening.  Six 
years  on  desk  and  beats.  Single,  29, 
C' liege  grad.  Prefer  reporting.  Box 
19.53.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


seeks  job  with  future.  Chicago,  Box 
1944.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Engravers 


ENGRAVING  CAMERAMAN,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  including  color  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  open  shop,  wet  plate  or 
atrip  film.  Box  1927,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  OR  PRESS  ROOM 
•Superintendent.  Broad  experience  with 
Color  and  Black  and  White.  All  makes 
Web  Presses.  Can  supply  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Excellent  background.  Box 

1934.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NOT  AN  OPPORTUNIST  seeking  to 
advance  by  job  change,  but  an  expe¬ 
rienced  production  man  with  proven 
record  seeks  position  as  mechanical 
superintendent  or  manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  production  in¬ 
cluding  Teletypesetter  installation  and 
plastic  engravings.  Cost  conscious.  Box 
1933.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  STATE  governor  with  a  built- 
in  press  agent  in  the  form  of  a 
personally-written  weekly  column 
appearing  in  100  papers  must  be 
the  envy  of  the  47  other  gover¬ 
nors.  Such  a  man  is  Governor  G. 
Mennen  Williams  of  Michigan. 

The  editor  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  noticed  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  column  in  a  Michigan  week¬ 
ly  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Williams 
asking  for  information  about  it. 
The  letter  was  answered  by  the 
governor’s  press  secretary.  Paul 
Weber,  and  is  worth  noting  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  reveals  the  official’s 
philosophy  in  “reporting”  to  the 
people  in  this  manner: 

“This  column  is  prepared  for 
the  benefit  of  the  weekly  papers 
of  Michigan,”  the  letter  began, 
“which  do  not  have  access  to  reg¬ 
ular  press  association  coverage  of 
the  State  Capitol.  It  is  not  sent 
to  any  daily  papers  except  upon 
special  request. 

“The  governor  decided  upon 
this  column  after  noting  that  there 
was  virtually  no  avenue  whereby 
news  of  state  government  could 
reach  the  weekly  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  There  are  between  three  and 
four  hundred  weekly  papers  in  this 
state,  not  including  labor  papers. 

“We  do  not  break  news  in  this 
column.  All  information  as  to 
governmental  developments  is 
given  to  the  daily  press  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  normal  course  of 
isvents  and  the  column  summarizes 
fhb  governor’s  personal  report  on 
things  already  covered  by  the 
daily  papers.  It,  of  course,  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  gover- 
por’s  viewpoint  is  expressed  more 
fully  in  his  own  column  than  it 
is  in  the  daily  press  stories. 

“I  would  not  say  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  mail  from 
publicqtipn  of  the  column.  We 
pave  only  one  index  of  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  that  is  that  more  than 
100,  or  almost  one-third,  of  the 
papers  receiving  it  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  it.  I  trust  that  you  are 
fiware  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  papers  do  not  see  eye-to-eye 
politic^illy  with  the  governor. 

“The  governor  says:  T  con¬ 
sider  this  weekly  report  to  the 
smaller  newspapers  to  be  a  very 
important  function  of  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  office.  It  is  one  way  out  of 
many  I  have  utilized  to  bring  the 
government  closer  to  the  people. 
Receiving  from  me  a  weekly  state¬ 
ment  of  the  most  important  things 
I  have  done  and  why,  the  people 
can  make  up  their  own  minds 
whether  they  think  I  have  done 
right.’ 

“As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  any  Michigan  governor 
has  made  such  a  consistent  effort 
to  report  to  the  people  constantly. 
We  prepare,  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  column,  a  weekly  radio 
report  which  is  broadcast  over 


more  than  30  Michigan  stations. 
The  cost  of  cutting  tape  record¬ 
ings  is  borne  by  private  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  citizens  of  both  polit¬ 
ical  parties  for  this  purpose.  The 
cost  of  mimeographing  and  paper 
and  mailing  the  column  is  borne 
by  the  governor’s  office. 

“In  addition,  the  governor  trav¬ 
els  every  week  to  Detroit  where 
he  participates  in  a  weekly  free¬ 
time  public  service  television  show 
over  station  WXYZ-TV.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  entitled  ‘Meet  the  Gover¬ 
nor.’  Questions  of  general  interest 
on  state  government  are  solicited 
and  the  persons  writing  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  brought  to  the  studio  to 
meet  the  governor  and  get  the  an¬ 
swer  from  him  personally.  The 
program  is  entirely  ad-lib  with  the 
exception  that  we  prepare  for  the 
governor  any  figures  that  he  may 
need  in  answering  the  questions.” 

:|c  9)c 

The  Alabama  newspaper  re¬ 
printed  the  letter  from  Michigan 
introducing  the  column  idea  as 
“something  of  interest  and  a  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  people  in  his  state  in 
furnishing  them  with  a  news  col¬ 
umn  of  comment  on  state  happen¬ 
ings.” 

It  reminded  us  of  an  E  &  P  edi¬ 
torial  August  25  last  year  dis¬ 
cussing  Gov.  Williams’  column. 
At  that  time  it  appeared  in  about 
75  papers.  Our  editorial  said,  in 
part: 

“It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  public 
official  to  give  an  accounting  of 
stewardship’  to  his  constituents  oc¬ 
casionally  through  press  and  radio. 
But  when  those  media  accept  his 
weekly  contributions  and  use  them 
free  of  charge  as  written  or 
spoken,  then  it  involves  something 
more  than  an  ‘accounting  of  stew¬ 
ardship.’  .  .  .  Then  the  incumbents 
would  have  a  powerful  weapon  for 
perpetuating  themselves  in  office 
indefinitely. 

“Certainly,  the  governor  of  a 
state  is  news  and  what  he  says  is 
usually  news.  But  it  should  be 
covered  in  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  day’s  news.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  weekly  column,  and/or 
a  weekly  broadcast,  should  be  car¬ 
ried  only  at  regular  rates  for  space 
and  time.” 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  E  &  P  was 
a  little  harsh  on  the  governor  and 
its  comments  should  have  been 
pointed  more  strongly  toward  the 
newspapers. 

We  should  welcome  regular  re¬ 
ports  to  the  people  particularly 
when  so  many  public  officials  do 
not  report  at  all.  But  in  a  weekly 
column  of  personal  comment  (plus 
a  weekly  broadcast)  carried  reg¬ 
ularly  by  weekly  newspapers  we 
run  into  the  question:  Can  a 
“report  to  the  people”  be  over¬ 
worked  to  the  degree  that  it  be¬ 
comes  political  propaganda  for  the 
incumbent? 


Let’s  assume  that  the  governor 
tries  to  play  it  “straight,”  tries  to 
avoid  “political  propaganda.”  Is  it 
humanly  possible  for  a  politician 
in  his  position  to  be  100%  impar¬ 
tial  in  his  comments  on  pending 
legislation  and  other  state  activities 
in  which  he  has  a  political  stake? 
We  don’t  think  so. 

And  for  that  reason  we  believe 
it  is  unwise  for  100  weekly  news¬ 
papers  to  give  such  an  official  a 
ready-made  forum  from  which  to 
expound  his  views. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  politicians,  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers 
pulled  a  switcheroo  on  the  mayor 
of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  The  latter 
gentleman,  in  a  huff  about  some 
news  story,  once  suggested  that 
all  newspapermen  should  take  in¬ 
telligence  or  mental  tests.  (E&P, 
Aug.  11,  page  56.) 

Scott  Shadburne,  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  the  Springfield  pa¬ 
pers,  last  month  advanced  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  all  politicians  should 
take  intelligence  tests  at  the  time 
they  file  for  public  office.  His 
cartoon  titled  “That’s  Different” 
developed  the  theme  in  two  parts: 
“If  you  want  to  drive  a  U.  S.  mail 
truck,  or  operate  a  government 
rifle,  you  take  an  intelligence  test 
.  .  .  but,  if  you  want  to  run  tne 
whole  country  .  .  .” 

Here  is  part  of  his  column  on 
the  same  idea: 

“The  lowliest  file  clerk  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  required  to  take  tests  and 
examinations  which  reveal  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  intelligence. 

“Every  recruit  entering  the 
armed  forces  takes  an  IQ  test  and 
sometimes  an  aptitude  test,  so  that 
his  superiors  may  know  something 
of  his  capabilities. 

“Policemen,  firemen,  postmen, 
highway  patrolmen,  and  many  in¬ 
dustrial  employes  are  required  to 
take  written  examinations  before 
acquiring  the  job. 

“But  the  BIG  dog,  the  elected 
officeholder,  the  man  whose  de¬ 
cisions  affect  the  lives  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  population,  is 
not  even  asked  if  he  can  sign  his 
name. 

“From  the  smalltown  constable 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  only  rule  is  that  ‘He 


E&P  CALENDAR 

May  19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
National  Awards  Dinner,  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  19-20  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  Spring  meeting, 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  20-21  —  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Advertising  Forum,  WON 
Studios,  Chicago. 

May  20 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Sheraton- Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

May  25-28 — National  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications,  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

May  26-29  —  Special  Libra¬ 
ries  Association,  43rd  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York  City. 

May  25-27 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Chinook,  Yak¬ 
ima,  Wash. 

June  5-8 — California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Santa  Barbara  Biltmore,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

June  9-10  —  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma.  National  Advertising 
Fraternity,  bi-annual  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  Regional  con¬ 
vention,  Adsertising  Club  and 
Hotel  Shelton,  New  York  City. 

who  gets  the  votes  is  it,  and  to 
heck  with  his  qualifications.’” 

It  is  an  intriguing  idea  but  Mr. 
Shadburne  acknowledges  that  get¬ 
ting  such  a  law  passed  “would  be 
more  difficult  even  than  getting 
taxes  reduced,  but  it  could  be  done 
if  the  people  wanted  it  done.” 

We  can  think  of  lots  of  reasons 
in  support  of  the  idea  and  not  one 
in  opposition  to  it. 

■ 

Slanes  Are  Home 

Carl  P.  Slane,  president-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Slane  arrived  in  New  York 
May  13  on  the  American  Export 
liner  Constitution  after  a  pleasure 
trip  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Tangiers.  In  Madrid,  Mr.  Slane 
saw  Henry  E.  Noblaugh,  chief  of 
the  INS  bureau,  and  a  former 
Peoria  Journal  reporter,  who  ob¬ 
tained  reservations  for  the  travel¬ 
ers  in  Seville  for  Holy  Week. 
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. .  and  the  Comets  you've  bought 

would  stretch  the  same  distance! 


If  all  the  Comets  publishers  and  printers  have  bought  were  lined  up  in 
a  row,  they’d  stretch  for  a  full  mile— and  then  some!  The  Comet  has 
become  the  world’s  largest  selling  composing  machine  as  the  result  of 
its  proved  production  and  proved  performance  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  This  acceptance  fully  demonstrates  the  conviction  among 
publishers  that  the  Comet  is  the  machine  they  wanted  for  sustained 
speeds  up  to  12  lines  a  minute  to  meet  all  local  requirements,  operat¬ 
ing  simplicity,  and  maintenance  economy!  Write  for  full  details  on 
the  Comet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


mim  COMIT 


IMPROVED 

PRODUCTION! 


IMPROVED 

PERFORMANCE! 


Set  in  Limotffpe  {'or/tna  amd  SpnrfoM  h 
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ff 
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TWO  BILLION  DOLLAR,  76  COUNTY 


MEMPHIS  MARKET 


South^s  Greatest  Trade  Area 


Memphis  Is  the  focal  point  of  retail  and 
wholesale  business  within  the  150  mile 
radius  of  the  recognized  Memphis  Mar¬ 
ket  covering  76  counties  of  West  Ten¬ 
nessee,  East  Arkansas,  North  Mississippi 
and  Southeast  Missouri.  Total  market 
retail  sales  (according  to  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,  1951)  pass  the  billion  and  one- 
half  dollar  mark  .  .  .  effective  buying 


Income  Is  over  $2  billion.  In  the  South's 
largest  trade  area,  where  balanced  agri¬ 
culture  and  large-scale  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  have  spotlighted  It  as  one  of 
the  foremost  markets  In  the  nation,  your 
two  Memphis  Newspapers  offer  you 
productive  coverage,  at  an  optional 
dally  combination  rate  of  65c  per  line. 


85%  of  our  (it>neral  Advertixers  are  today 
using  the  Memphis  Daily  Combination! 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  WorU-Teltgrom  i  TheSun 

CIEVEIAND . Pr»i 

PITTSBURGH . Preii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Ne»t 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tiimi 


COLUMBUS . Ciliztn 

CINCINNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poil 

Covington  odition,  Cfflcinnolr  Poll 
KNOXVILLE . NowtSontiml 


DENVER . Kocky  Mtn.  Nowi 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Potl-Norold 

MEMPHIS . ProM^imilar 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commortiol  Appoat 
WASHINGTON . Novi 


EVANSVILLE . Proa 

HOUSTON . ProM 

FORT  WORTH . Proa 

ALBUQUERQUE . T'buM 

U  PASO . Horot^  Po* 


CMcafo  Ban  Francisco  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philoaolahla  DoRot 


J 
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